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Ir is singularly difficult for a German, to write on the situation 
of the Church in Germany. The causes and the guilt of its 
present tribulation cannot be laid at the door solely of the 
German people. It is essential first to understand this in 
order truly to appreciate our situation. We are ready to see 
our own guilt and others must be ready to see theirs. Much 
has occurred in Luther’s land and Church of which we are 
ashamed. Our burden lies not only in the sufferings imposed 
upon the Church, but grief at all the injustices from a 
Christian standpoint imposed on Jews and half-Jews, and 
on fellow-countrymen as well as on aliens. If we cannot 
prevent them at least we should eschew them with the 
utmost horror. We beg you not to believe such English 
articles as repeatedly claim that Christians in Germany 
(including even members and the ministers of the Confessional 
Church) are in substantial agreement with the general 
development of things in Germany, and that our complaints 
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relate only to the oppressing of the Church and of the 
Christian Faith. Many of us see revealed in the new system 
something of the wonders of Anti-Christ, of that spirit which 
repudiates all restraint, waives aside all divine help, and 
which deifies itself. This spirit is indeed achieving unheard- 
of things for a time, but from a longer view may be seen to 
be leading a people, yes, maybe, many peoples, into an 
abyss. Catastrophe is threatening. We have to face it, and 
to face it in a world in which the Church of Christ is bidden 
to obey the Governing Power. And yet no clear Divine 
guidance seems to come, no mighty prophetic word that 
might arouse the soul of the People. And that in itself is 
one of the heaviest burdens. Bowed down under such a 
load Christians cannot show real joy at such successes as the 
alteration of unemployment or the reunion of Austria with 


Germany. Time and again the Confessional Church has | 


sought in its long series of pronouncements to express to the 
highest authorities its deep concern for the People and for 
the Right ; above all in the well-known Memo. of May 1936 
addressed to the Fiihrer. It is typical that there was no 
reply to it. Nothing resulted but a whole crop of personal 
suffering and misfortune. The Church which had addressed 
itself to the Fiihrer was treated as if it had not spoken. 
What position in fact is a Church in Germany allowed to 
occupy ? There is a revealing statement of Herr Rosenberg’s, 
—of the man who has been commissioned by the Fiihrer 
himself with the Weltanschaulich training of the German 
people. It was published on December 10, 1937, in the 
Communications Concerning the Weltanschaulich Position 
(Year 3, No. 47). Both wings of the Evangelical Church are 
dismissed as irreconcilable with the new German Welian- 
schauung. The ‘“‘ German Christians,” in view of their 
political dependability, do indeed receive a good mark, but 
it is laid down that the Churches (under whatever direction) 


‘*“ have fundamentally but one task, that of making 
known to those men upon whom they have a claim the 
Church’s belief in the Beyond. The earth on which 
they live is no longer in the least the affair of the Church. 
. . . Church history in its hitherto prevailing form has 
played itself out, the history of the whole German 
People has taken its place... . ” 


One can scarcely imagine a more cynical statement ! 
But it is authoritative and must moreover be seen in relation 
to all the actions, down to the most mean and petty (many 
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of which are reported in the Press) in the campaign to dis- 
lodge Christian organisations from public life. Thus the 
Christian railway-missions have been turned out in favour 
of a Nazi Railway Station Service. Officials are denied the 
customary leave of absence to attend Divine Service, e.g. 
on Reformation Day or the Feast of Corpus Christi. The 
well-known periodical Evangelische Theologie was banned 
because it gave a report of a German Evangelical Synod in 
South Africa at which the chief speaker dealt (very moder- 
ately) with the views of Rosenberg. It is in fact Rosenberg’s 
life-work to annihilate Christianity, and the Church in 
Germany. It belongs to his mode of procedure step by step 
to close every channel by which the Church can make public 
statements ; while at the same time Church-towers and their 
bells are forcibly commandeered on National Festivals and 
Days of Mourning (such as the funeral of that arch-enemy 
of the Churches, Ludendorff). 

The dislodgment of the Christian Church from the public 
life of the people (which can be illustrated by hundreds of 
other examples, in connection with the schools, Universities, 
‘* Sisters,” kindergartens, care of children, welfare work, 
hospital work, pastoral work in Land Service and Labour 
Camps) is not the worst tribulation (Christianity can con- 
tinue to blossom in the background) but the worst is this : 
the enemy, who still recognises a task for Christianity in the 
communication of some sort of atavistical belief in the 
Beyond, has carried over its dominion into the Church itself 
through a Church Government set up by the State. 

In the era of Miiller and Jager it was plain to all that a 
spirit alien to Christ was invading the Church, and the fight 
of the Confessional Church against this spirit was recognised 
far beyond Germany’s borders. The period of the Church 
Committees with its work of external pacification (which 
included the acceptance of ‘‘ German Christian ’’ Church 
Governments in various regional Churches) is likewise all 
over. Nevertheless the impression has been craftily fostered 
that peace exists within the Church. ‘“‘ We regard every- 
thing as now in order,” is the assurance given since then by 
both natives and foreigners, whose sole information is from 
the Press and who stand outside the active life and sufferings 
of the Church. Thus, it has escaped the notice of many that 
the Fiihrer has not fulfilled the promise of a “‘ free election ”’ 
which he rashly made when the Committees were dissolved. 
Many also do not seem to know that the executor of the 
Fiihrer’s will in the restricted area of the Church, Reich 
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Minister Kerrl, has declared—either maliciously or naively— 
that such an election is impossible for the time being, because 
there has been no,sign of a common united (!) mind within 
the German Evangelical Church, such an united mind being 
necessary before an election can take place. Many have in 
no way noticed that in the meantime a “ secular’ pope in 
the person of the youthful lawyer, Dr Werner, has been 
placed in control over the whole Evangelical Church as well 
as over the largest of the Regional Churches, i.e. the Old 
Prussian Union. And it seems to have escaped notice that 
if the Confessional Church and a section of the old Church 
bureaucracy had not resisted Dr Werner, the “ nationalisa- 
tion’’ of the whole German Evangelical Church would 
already have been completed. 

It is essential to remember that in the German Evangelical 
Church and its branch-Churches not only have the agree- 
ments that were made with the formerly existing States not 
been kept, but also that the State, and in particular the 
‘** German Christians ” under its patronage, have systematic- 
ally violated the new Church Constitution which was 
solemnly signed by Adolf Hitler himself. In the eyes of the 
State, Reich Minister Kerr] has the so-called “‘ State right of 
surveillance ’’ over the Christian Churches of both Con- 
fessions. As far as the Roman Catholic Church is concerned, 
this right is substantially exercised only as a genuine super- 
visory right. But in the case of the German Evangelical 
Church, the Reich Church Minister uses his authority to 
issue Ecclesiastical edicts which have the force of law and 
which invade the innermost life of the Church. Or the real 
author may be Kerrl’s sub-ordinate, State-Secretary Muhs, 
who shortly before his appointment to this post in November 
1936 had announced his resignation from the Church, but 
who then, on his appointment, cancelled this resignation. 

For the carrying-through of his measures the Reich 
Minister for Church Affairs has three organs :— 

(1) The Decree-Department. This body was set up as 
long ago as 1935, and thanks to it Churches and pastors who 
have sought legal redress against the new monstrosities in 
the Church have been prevented from utilising the ordinary, 
regular means of going to law. It has full judicial power. 
No case can be settled by the regular court till this Decree 
office has given a verdict on the main issue. The verdict 
moreover is given without any hearing or examination of 
the parties concerned, although provision was made for them 
in the law which established the Department. Its activity 
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has up till now been confined either to holding up a case for 
months by not vouchsafing any answer to a question put 
before it by the competent court, or to underhand efforts at 
effecting compromises between the parties to the conflict. 
And when it has at last given a verdict, on every occasion 
it has been unfavourable to the Confessional Church, to its 
pastors and parishes. The function of this body is clearly 
that of a State-organised “ filching of legal rights.” This is 
all the more striking when one remembers that in the first 
years of the Church struggle before this new organ was set 
up, the regular courts in Germany practically always gave 
their verdict in favour of the Confessional Church. 

(2) The Secret Police (Gestapo) constitute Kerrl’s second 


organ for the subjugation of the Church. They act upon 


instructions from the Church Ministry, or as now in Saxony, 
from a Regional-Government of the Kerrl type. But they 
also proceed quite on their own authority against the German 
Evangelical Church and its pastors and congregations. 
Frequently, however, the Secret Police are nothing more 
than the “ bailiffs ’’ sent in by the Church Minister or by the 
organisations dependent upon him. 

(3) Dr Werner. This young lawyer is the third agent of 
the Reich Church Ministry in its activities against the Church. 
He has in effect taken the place of Reichbishop Miiller (who, 
though no longer in office, still draws a salary of about 
25,000 marks). The whole direction of the Church is 
entrusted to him. He is especially prominent as President 
of the most important German Ecclesiastical authority, the 
“Supreme Church Council” (Oberkirchenrat) of the Old 
Prussian Union. 

It will now have been made clear that the chief posts in 
the German Evangelical Church are at the moment fully un- 
ecclesiastical offices created by the State and filled with men 
who in no ways possess the confidence of the Church. Thus 
we have Church Administrations which in no ways have the 
real Church behind them. The State, moreover, has gone 
further. It has set up, as entirely State-offices, the so-called 
Ecclesiastical Finance Departments to which have been 
handed over the finances of the Regional and Provincial 
Churches. The cynicism of procedure finds illustration in the 
Rhineland Church-province where the head of the Finance 
Committee is a lawyer who some years ago resigned from the 
Church. Such a man has decisive authority in financial 
verdicts which may have a profound effect upon Church life 
and work. Again a number of officials of the smaller pro- 
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vincial Churches have abandoned Biblical Christianity alto- 
gether, and pay homage to the ideas of the so-called 
** National Church ”’ branch of the “‘ German Christians.” 
In this category we can include the more or less “* National 
Church ” Church-officials of Thuringia, of Free-State Saxony, 
of Mecklenburg, and of Hesse-Nassau, all of whom are 
friendly in their relations with Werner’s Government. They 
retain this attitude even though (according to Rosenberg’s 
statement quoted above) they find no place within the 
National Socialist Weltanschauung. Kerrl, however, does 
not as yet desire the dissolution of the Churches, but, in view 
of their importance, merely to make them innocuous. 

The officials of the so-called ‘intact’? provincial 
Churches are also nominally subject to the Church dictator, 
but in practice maintain some degree of opposition. Hann- 
over has been presented with a State Finance Committee. 
Others, such as Bavaria and other South German Churches, 
threaten most fiercely to resist any such attempt to bring 
them under tutelage. Much less can the emergency Councils 
of Brethren set up by the Confessional Church in the so- 
called ‘‘ disintegrated’ Churches, and especially in Old 
Prussia, Hesse-Nassau and Oldenburg, recognise Dr Werner 


or comply with his orders. They cannot escape, however, } 


being victimised financially. Many parishes have to depend 
upon the collections made by the Confessional Church, 
although they themselves have already paid the provincial 
Church tax—to the great profit of the official Church. 

The outstanding fact of the present Church organisation 
is the existence of a head-department forced upon the Church 
by the State. Under it come the Prussian Consistories (also 
not recognised by the Church), and also the Governments of 
the individual Regional Churches, some of which support the 
Confessional Church and some adopt a position of neutrality. 
Finally in the “ disintegrated”? Regional Churches we find 
the emergency Church officials of the Councils of Brethren. 

It represents one of the State’s greatest successes, that 
its measures have led to the splitting of the Confessional 
Church into two camps. So we have on the one hand the 
‘* disintegrated ”’ Churches under the partial control of the 
‘** Provisional Administration,’’ and on the other hand the 
‘intact ’? Churches which have amalgamated to form the 
Lutheran Council, or else (like the Reformed Church of 
Hannover, the ‘“ United’? Church of Baden, and also to 


1 In the “ intact ’ Churches, as contrasted with the “ disintegrated,” 
self-administration has been in the main preserved. 
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some extent the United Church of Hesse-Cassel) live in 
friendly relations with it. The Lutheran Council is, in fact, 
the administrative body of the still intact Churches. It is 
the characteristic of these latter that they have hoped 
to ward off disintegration by adopting a discreet and reserved 
attitude to the State.1_ More than a year ago the Lutheran 
Council and the Provisional Church Administration combined 
in setting up a common Working Committee, the so-called 
Cassel Gremium. By this means certain common tasks have 
been carried out ; above all it has issued a number of pro- 
nouncements which have not been altogether ineffective. 
Nevertheless, it must be realised that the protracted negotia- 
tions involved by this Gremium has to an extraordinary 
extent weakened the Confessional Church’s power of action. 
It is indeed doubtful whether the appearance of ecclesiastical 
unity furnishes compensation for this. Nor can it be claimed 
that the discreet course of action adopted by the Bishops 
and Church Governments (e.g. in their refusal to take part 
in a Confessional Synod which the State policy renders so 
urgent) wins wholehearted approval. The Lutheran Council 
has been unable to protect three of its smaller Churches from 
suffering with special severity, and they would have been 


; better off had they followed the path taken under the Councils 


of Brethren in the other “ disintegrated ’’ Church-districts. 
In these three Churches the Emergency Church Government 
has Not had full control; consequently the pastors and 
congregations have lacked cohesion and firm direction, and 
the ‘‘ National Church” Church-Governments have been 
able to oppress and harass them all the more easily. Thus in 
Thuringia, the headquarters of the ‘‘ National Church Move- 
ment,”’ one confessionally-minded pastor after another has 
for no valid reason been losing his office, and in Free-State 
Saxony the far-famed emergency-Bishop of this district, 
Superintendent Hahn, has suffered expulsion. In Saxony 
the whole of Church life right down to individual parochial 
arrangements lies under the most harsh control of the 
‘* National Church ” dictator Klotzsche (who had recourse 
to his revolver to gain control of the Church Council Buildings 
which he had invaded !). The result is that in Saxony many 
pastors favour a return to the strict Confessional (so-called 
Dahlem) position which they had earlier abandoned, and that 


1 The growing hostility of the State is evidenced by Kerrl’s recent 
Decree which seeks to put an end to all financial support for the Lutheran 
Council as previously for the Provisional Administration. Even special 
collections for it are declared illegal. 
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the regional Council of Brethren is again (despite all hind- 
rances) exercising the emergency-Government of the Church. 
In Thuringia, on the other hand, there is only a small group 
of pastors who maintain relations with the Provisional 
Church Administration, while this handful is still smaller in 
the case of Mecklenburg. Again, more especially in Bavaria 
and in Mecklenburg, there are many who are troubled by the 
special Lutheran direction their Church is taking in this time 
of general peril for Evangelical Christianity. If a genuine 
congregational vote were taken in all the districts under the 
Lutheran Council and the Provisional Church Administra- 
tion, it is most probable that the majority of the parishes 
(leaving out perhaps Hannover) would decide for a firm 
collaboration of the whole Confessional Church. Nor is there 
much doubt that on such a basis an effective Confessional 
Synod could easily be formed. 

Nor are there wanting grounds of criticism against 
Church-districts under the Provisional Church Administra- 
tion. There are regions of North Germany which seem to 
lack a live Churchmanship. It is true of course that Evange- 
lising and the vitalising of the parishes has been rendered 
tremendously difficult by the existing state of struggle. 
Signs of cleavage too in the Confessional Church are making 
themselves noticeable in several North German districts, 
notably in Silesia. 

It is worth noting that the measures taken by the State 
and the Party against the Church’s form of Christianity have 
been given a different form according to the district. The 
South German Churches have, above all, been hard hit by 
the dissolution of the Confessional Schools. Their existence 
had been guaranteed by the State, but they have practically 
all been displaced as a result of the so-called “‘ plebiscite.” 

Every customary means of terrorisation known in 
Germany was called into play for this “ plebiscite.”” The 
promises that were given as to the continuation of the 
Confessional teaching in the new ‘“ community-schools ” 
have for the most part been abandoned. Notably in 
Wiirttemberg parents and children were most shamefully 
deceived, and the Church has been compelled in many cases 
itself to provide out-of-school instruction in religion and in 
choral-singing. In North Germany, on the other hand, in 
the last year or two, the methods of Kerr] and of the Secret 
Police have been signalised by great waves of arrests. First 
of all, the news-service of the Church was obstructed by the 
arrest of a key-man. Then the arrests in Berlin and in the 
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provinces (notably in the east) rapidly increased, partly on 
the grounds that pastors continued to hold Church-collections 
unsanctioned by the State-ecclesiastical officials, partly 
because they made intercession for those in captivity, and 
partly on account of allegedly treasonable statements in 
sermons or in instruction. Pastors awaiting trial have con- 
stantly numbered from 100 to 200. The fiercest visitation 
has been suffered by the boundary province of East Prussia, 
where at times whole “circuits” of pastors have been 
deprived of their offices. The eventual release of those who 
have already endured the hardships of arrest, and the issue 
of some of the cases where there has been a genuine legal 
decision, have shown that the Confessional Church is in a 
very good legal position as regards some of the points at 
issue. Many cases were settled en masse by the amnesty ; 
an arrangement which relieved the State officials (at first so 
jubilant at the arrests) of much embarrassment. As regards 
Church-collections and intercession for the imprisoned, it is 
actually possible to speak of a victory for the Confessional 
Church. In respect, however, of the public news service of 
the Confessional Church, the Secret Police have, in fact, 
succeeded through continuous persecution in stifling it. Up 
to the present moment imprisonment has been inflicted upon 
those responsible for what has been patently innocuous 
public news. And the outsider needs constantly to be 
reminded that there is no legal redress against such measures 
of the Secret Police ; the very Courts are powerless in face 
of them. All this was impressed upon the Church by the 
startling case of Dr Niemoller. When the Court wished to 
release him, by the express command of the Fiihrer he was 
carried off to the Sachsenhausen Concentration Camp. 
Neither the numerous petitions and deputations, nor the fact 
that the person concerned was an old officer with a dis- 
tinguished record and a father of seven children, could cause 
the Fiihrer to revise his decision. On the other hand, he sent 
word to the Dahlem parish that Nieméller would remain in 
captivity. Besides Niemdller, Pastor Schneider (from 
Dickenschied in the Rhineland) is also, at the time of writing, 
in a concentration camp for obeying the wishes of his 
congregation in not observing an expulsion order. 

Our Evangelical brethren abroad have, I suspect, no 
conception of the tremendous difficulties which these expul- 
sions and such like measures impose on the work and the 
struggle of the Church in Germany at the present time. It 
almost appears as if there was now a desire to avoid the mass- 

VoL. XXXVII. No. 1. 1* 
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arrests which attract so much attention abroad as well as at 
home, and to substitute other, though not less efficacious, 
measures. Thus there are at present over 100 pastors who 
are either partially or totally prevented from exercising their 
offices (in parishes or in the Church Administration), through 
suspension, expulsion, or bans on public speaking or on 
travelling. Recently a meeting was held for those who have 
been expelled. It was heart-rending to observe how these 
men, many of them dignified, grey-headed, elderly men, have 
been suffering from the enforced unemployment. The 
question constantly weighs upon their consciences whether 
they ought to follow the admittedly alarming example of a 
few of their number, and return to their parishes only to be 
removed into a concentration camp. Frequent prayer is 
offered for those in prison, but neither here nor abroad should 
Christians forget to intercede individually for those who are 
no longer allowed to speak or preach, and for those forbidden 
to set foot within their parishes. 

Again the training of theological students affords a most 
striking example of State oppression. Here again we may 
note a clear difference between North and South Germany. 
The South German Churches have still got two adequate 
theological faculties in Tiibingen and Erlangen. But the 
North German theological faculties with but a few exceptions 
(Marburg, Halle and to a lesser extent Leipzig) are com- 
pletely ruined for theological training. Last year the State 
placed its ban upon the two emergency theological ‘‘colleges ”’ 
of the Confessional Church, and upon the ‘“ Preachers’ 
seminars ”’ attached to them, and called in the police to deal 
with them! In this connection it is necessary to report a 
large decrease in the number of Evangelical theological 
students ; although it is not yet clear how far this is only 
part of the large general decrease in students. Several 
theological faculties in North Germany have so few students 
that they are only kept going for reasons of State-prestige, 
and from reluctance to admit the boycott which has taken 
place. In these “ ruined ” faculties many of the professors 
are quite new to academic work of any kind. Professorships 
have been awarded them in return for their services in the 
Church struggle either as servants of the Party, or within 
the ranks of the “‘ German Christians.”” Some of these men 
do not even possess an academic degree. Many students 
who have attended the prohibited lecture courses of the 
Confessional Church have been “sent down” by Berlin 
University, and some of them are in serious financial straits, 
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since their parents cannot meet the costs of study outside 
Berlin. 

The most recent phase in the Church struggle is repre- 
sented by the affair of the Oath, and in this no common line 
of action was achieved. It was Nor a State-department 
which originally demanded the taking of the oath, but certain 
illegitimate Church-dictators set up by the State, and also 
some pastors themselves who were anxious to prove their 
loyalty. It cannot be denied that this attitude of the Pro- 
visional Church Administration and of the Old Prussian 
Council in being prepared to take the oath (before persons 
appointed for the purpose by the State) has left difficulties 
of conscience unresolved, since the authority to which the 
oath of loyalty has to be taken has already issued laws and 
orders which are opposed to God’s Word. Consequently, it 
is not out of the question that the taking of the oath may 
perhaps mean, in the case of some sensitive men, a paralysing 
of their will to fight and of their powers of resistance. 

In this whole context we must never forget that on all 
occasions when the Church has had to fight against a powerful 
State which has been purposefully oppressing it, the Church’s 
passive defence has itself never proceeded. with complete 
purposefulness and clearness. And we must not forget that 
the Church’s refusal to disobey the Word of God has con- 
stantly amounted (in varying degrees) to a more or less feeble 
reference to the Lord to Whom alone the Church belongs ; a 
reference to that ‘imaginary Lord” of whom a police- 
official spoke to the pastors he had summoned after a 
police-ban upon a Confessional gathering. The refusal to 
disobey God’s Word has its significance as a pointing by 
feeble people to His Power and to His Will, for the plain and 
mighty demonstration of which they, in view of their weak- 
ness and sinfulness, can only be held responsible in the same 
measure as other sinners. However great the successes of 
the National Socialist State against the German Evangelical 
Church may superficially appear to be, it yet cannot be denied 
that the Confessional Church in its very existence is a con- 
tinuous, however weak, demonstration that the real dominion 
is in God’s hands. 

This leads me on to speak of a fact which is unfortunately 
again and again overlooked by those outside Germany, 
namely the fact that the Confessional Church in its essential 

1 Since the above was written a Confessional Council (July 31) has 


advised the taking of the oath, the State authorities having accepted the 
ordination vows reservation. 
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character is not solely a matter of its sadly fragile and 
hampered organisation, nor just a matter of its more or less 
plain opposition to this or that oppressive State-ruling. 
Neither is its essential character to be found merely in the 
emphasis which it places upon the Old Church-confessions, 
and particularly upon those of the sixteenth century. Rather 
is it to be found in the fact that in Germany once more 
Christians in their parishes are confessing with new joy and 
confidence the Word of God which has become alive to them 
with a new power ; and in this active confessing they do not 
shrink before suffering. A new beginning has in fact been 
bestowed upon the Evangelical Church in Germany, and not 
so much one of great breadth but rather one of tremendous 
depth. It is a beginning, which, without over-estimating it, 
we may and must compare with the new beginning which the 
Spirit of God granted to the Church at the Reformation. 
And our real confidence does not therefore rest in emergency 
Church administrations, nor in Councils of Brethren, nor in 
our declarations to the State, nor in our passive “‘ No ”’ to all 
sorts of illegalities put forward by the State. Our real 
confidence lies in the fact that God’s Word is heard with 
new gladness, and that young and old alike gather together 
round that Word both in a new way and also in the old- 
fashioned manner, doing so outside of as well as at Church- 
services. We also base our confidence upon the fact that a 
new bearing of that Word upon our modern life and suffering 
has come into evidence, and that we experience with fresh 
certainty the truth that things and men perish, but that the 
Word of God remains for ever. 

If we may make a request to our brothers and sisters 
abroad, it is this, that much greater regard be paid to this 
fact that there has begun to come to life in our midst a 
piece of primitive Christianity which stands in need of 
the love and intercession of our brethren abroad. Such aid 
should consist firstly, in intercession not only for those in 
prison, but equally for those who have been expelled from 
their work, for those who are being oppressed, and for the 
struggling Church as a whole. Our friends in the Churches 
abroad moreover should understand the tasks which we 
in the Confessional Church feel to be of the first urgency, 
e.g. an unambiguous attitude to the Aryan question, to 
the persecution of the Jews, to the continuous breaking of 
the law in Germany, to the State-sanctioned perpetration of 
atrocities in the concentration camps (all of which have just 
now again become acute). We would like also to see a far 
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more genuine study of the Confessional Church, its tasks, 
defects and needs, than has hitherto been bestowed. Also, 
the service of love and of assistance to us in our distress ought 
to be far stronger than it has yet been. Cannot the suffering 
students of the Confessional Church be cared for abroad in 
much fuller measures than hitherto? And are there not 
ways of supporting the theological work being done in the 
Confessional Church ? It would be of great assistance if an 
arrangement could be made whereby the publication of 
theological literature which can no longer be printed in 
Germany would be financed. 

May we also in conclusion draw attention once more to the 
fact that latterly the health and the powers of resistance of 
leading brethren, many of whom have spent months in 
prison, have been brought to the breaking-point. For many 
of them holidays abroad are no longer practicable. Would 
it not be possible to offer periods of rest to them in Germany 
in the company of a host, who was a foreigner ? 

We Germans do not need to fear giving expression to such 
requests. We do not thereby resemble beggars addressing 
rich men. But a Church which in the midst of persecution 
and poverty has experienced in a new fashion the Riches of 
Christ, makes its request to brother-Churches for the service 
of love in the external things of its life. God has suddenly 
and in no ways because of any merits we may possess, 
promoted us to the very front line of Christian activity and 
of Christian Passion upon earth. Our need is great for the 
prayers and for the assistance of the Church as a Whole. 





THE NEW PROTESTANTISM AND THE 
ETHICS OF CRISIS. 


J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


Emi. BRuUNNER’s great work on evangelical ethics, Das Gebot 
und die Ordnungen (1982), is now available in English. It 
is, like his Mediator, a major contribution to that Protestant 
movement which, owing to the cleavage between him and 
Karl Barth, should no longer be called “‘ Barthian.” Pro- 
visionally it may be named the ‘‘ New Protestantism,” for 
new it is in its conscious relation to modern thought and 
culture, and even in its republication of the theology of the 
Great Reformers. It would, however, be unintelligible apart 
from the labours of Karl Barth, whose evangelical theology 
not only holds but defines the field. As a fresh interpretation 
of the religious and moral genius of the Reformation it is 
mainly the product of his massive intellect, prophetic spirit 
and monumental research. Barth, therefore, provides the 
perspective and context for Brunner. 


The “ myth ” of a primal perfect creation by an Eternal 
God, of the Fall of man, and other allied dogmas, may easily 
be interpreted by the rationalist as a system artificially 
maintained to-day to satisfy the desires of a deep-seated 
scepticism still tortured by an emotional home-sickness for 
God. Like the Platonic ‘“‘ Myth ” it can serve when reasoning 
flags. Like great Art, it can provide an escape from intel- 
lectual nescience and ethical despair. Emil Brunner, recog- 
nising this desperatio fiducialis, writes ‘‘ Only the soul that 
despairs knows what it is to believe.” 2 The “ myth” may 
thus be interpreted as the effect of natural and psychological 

1 The Divine Imperative: A Study in Christian Ethics. Translated 


by Olive Wyon. London: Lutterworth Press, 1987, pp. 728, 25s. net. 
2 The Mediator, English translation, p. 151. 
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causes after the fashion of our popular economic inter- 
pretations of history. In any such attempt German 
Evangelicalism would occupy a central place in the fiercest 
high light. 

From within the frontiers of Switzerland, Barth is the 
chief theological influence in the German Confessional Church 
now in its agony. His work is related to Germany’s excep- 
tional post-war humiliations. Indeed the “theology of 
crisis ”’ is largely the reaction of his and other deeply religious 
minds to the crisis of a world catastrophe. The first great 
work of Karl Barth was his commentary on Romans.) 
Jilicher described it as the product of “‘ the arrogance of a 
spiritual enthusiast.”” Probably no one was more surprised 
than Barth himself that it should have leapt so startlingly 
into fame. For its critics it possessed the fascination of a fine 
antagonism. For sympathisers it proved a document of 
inspiration which has founded a new school of theological 
thought. A touch of autobiography explains much. “‘ When 
I first wrote it—of the First Edition only the Preface now 
remains—it required only a little imagination for me to hear 
the sound of the guns booming away in the north.”’? The 
alarms, confusions, and horrors that shook old standards 
may be felt to-day as the invisible background of this 
amazing work. Here and there will be found scattered some 
helter-skelter epigrams, pell-mell paradoxes, exclamatory and 
interrogatory parentheses, sayings and unsayings in one and 
the same breath, stumblings, stutterings, stammerings, 
tumbling over each other in eager intensity, rushing to a 
crashing collision where the many compartments of the 
train of thought are telescoped into a miscellaneous jumble 
of design and débris. But the terrific meaning is there, and 
cannot be missed by anyone who will engage in the search 
and the salvage. Through revision after revision there 
persists an echo of that ultima ratio of the guns reverberating 
the old Reformation thunder. Muted by distance the sudden 
thud of ultimacy falls again with sickening finality. Here 
then is already embodied that absolute totalitarian Doctrine 
of the Word which to-day confronts, as with the flame of 
martyrdom, the absolute totalitarian Doctrine of the State. 
We must obey God rather than men. 

Divine Cesarism hardly went farther than that gloriously 
Satanic offer mentioned by Barth this year at Oxford in his 


1 The Epistle to the Romans, English translation of the 6th ed., by 
Edwyn C, Hoskyns, Bart. Oxford University Press. 
2 Op. cit. Author’s Preface dated Bonn, October, 1922. 
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Philip Maurice Deneke lecture! The German Evangelical 
Church was given the rich and magnificent prospect of 
sharing in the intoxicating renaissance of 19388. But “ on 
one small condition” as Barth remarks. ‘“ If she were ready 
to recognise that what occurred in 1933 was a divine revela- 
tion which she had in future to take as seriously as what she 
had hitherto regarded and announced as the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ.” This new revelation was confirmed at 
Vienna on April 9 this year. Here Hitler declared himself 
*‘ the special instrument of God’s will.” ‘‘ The Lord,” had 
overthrown his enemy. “I felt that call of Providence had 
come to me.”” ‘‘ What happened was conceivable only as the 
result of the will of this Providence.” ‘“‘ May every German 
to-morrow (Sunday) in humiliation bow before the Almighty 
who performed a miracle.” ? 

How can the German Confessional Church hope to meet 
such a conviction except in a spirit resolutely obedient to 
its one and only Revelation of the Word of God in Jesus 
Christ ? 

The serious issue is clear. It is the fact and the doctrine 
of the Christian Revelation. Nothing accommodating or 
conciliatory will do. The “ Liberal Christian ” doctrine of 
Revelation—even Lessing’s profound one in his Education 
of the Human Race—can hardly supply the unnegotiable, 
** Here stand I; I can no other.”’ The Revelation must have 
a fire of heaven to kindle brain and heart to the last sacrifices. 
It must utter to weak man, in weakness made strong, the 
command of God to act for his sole glory. The cries of sola 
gratia, sola fide, soli deo gloria, must be raised again. Revela- 
tion must be seen as special, final, exclusive, and unrepeat- 
able. 

The “liberal” view is familiar and largely in terms of 
immanence. This the “ Dialectical Theology ” of the New 
Protestantism rejects as decisively as did that very much 
under-rated Catholic Encyclical Pascendi Gregis of 1907. 
Revelation is not to be explained as a general revelation of 
‘“‘ the Divine ” in nature, man, or human history, coming to a 
supreme climax. Liberals may speak of it thus in terms of 
a linear spiritual evolution, moving on the plane of human 
history from lower to higher and outstandingly through 
prophetic and heroic personalities, but never leaving the 
humblest soul unvisited. Along this line of growth it finds 


1 Trouble and Promise in the Struggle of the Church in Germany. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, p. 6. 
2 Daily Telegraph, April 11, 1988, 
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its fullest expression in the most eminent product of the 
human race, ‘‘ our elder brother ”’ Jesus Christ. 

There were prophets before ; there were apostles after ; 
it does not yet appear what shall be. The differences between 
him and the next below, is one of degree not of kind, for there 
is no break in continuity. It is “ progress”? on the same 
plane, however steeply inclined, whereby homo sapiens may 
pass through all the spiritual degrees of comparison up to the 
superlative Christ ; good (for there is no “ original sin ” or 
“fall”? or “‘ totally depraved ”’ bad); better; best—or, to 
be quite accurate,—best-so-far. 

This movement may, however, be conceived as ever 
intersected by a transcendental divine activity ‘“‘ from 
above.” The Eternal falls upon its own moving image, 
Time, dropping as the gentle rain from heaven upon the 
place beneath, but, in its fine misty drizzle, no drops are 
preceptibly distinguished as special events of revelation or 
special interferences with the uniform order of nature. This 
is what the New Protestantism firmly combats. 

Brunner—and here Barth has broken with him—con- 
ceives of a revelatio generalis and makes use of it to provide a 
formal point of contact for the whole human personality to 
receive in faith that special revelation which alone con- 
stitutes an unattenuated Christianity. But God’s revelation 
must never be regarded as man’s discovery. Here the 
adherents of the New Protestantism are all agreed. Whatever 
the preparation of the ages, however fore-announced and 
heralded by the Word spoken in the Old Testament through 
the prophets, however continued through the apostles and 
the sacraments and the preachirig of the Word, however 
embodied, proclaimed and perpetuated in the Church, 
revelation is absolute, ultimate, final, once-for-all; no 
horizontal growth, but a vertical brand of lightning from 
Kternity striking staggeringly into our ruined world of 
Time. 

It cannot therefore be rationalised in terms of science or 
philosophy. Only through God can God be known. The 
God of reason and philosophy is, in the strict sense, an idol 
fabricated by man, who finds his God, if at all, resident in 
himself as the Deeper Self of the self who is then meta- 
physically shaped into the image of man. Man can never 
break out of his egoism. Only God, the Wholly-Other, can 
break in upon man to reveal himself to faith. It is a one-way 


1 Barth expounds his differences in the Doctrine of the Word of God, 
Vol. I., pp. 278 sqq. 
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traffic, in the sense that there is no natural thoroughfare 
from man to God. It is God who makes a way, and that way 
is from God to man not from man to God. God beholds our 
lost estate and stretches down his Living Hand from on high 
to despairing man below struggling in a sea of sinful corrup- 
tion—a Hand to be grasped unto salvation or rejected unto 
death. 

To whom then will ye liken God? What likeness will ye 
compare unto him? He is not the philosophic Idea of Ideas. 
He is not the Ultimate Truth or Reality of Science. He is not 
the Essence of essences. He is not any Idol-Ideal made and 
moulded from the projection of the aspiring ethical mind. 
Barth in a characteristic passage of his Romans writes : 


‘“* God the pure and absolute boundary and beginning of 
all that we are and have and do; God who is distin- 
guished qualitatively from men and from everything 
human, and must never be identified with anything 
which we name, or experience, or conceive, or worship, 
as God ; God who confronts all human disturbance with 
an unconditional command ‘ Halt,’ and all human rest 
with an unconditional command ‘ Advance’; God, the 
‘yes’ in our ‘no’ and the ‘ no’ in our ‘ yes,’ the First 
and the Last, and, consequently the Unknown who is 
never a known thing in the midst of other known things ; 
God, the Lord, the Creator, the Redeemer, this is the 
Living God.” } 


Words like these might tempt even a humble and reverent 
mind to say: ‘* Very well, I leave him to it.” But the New 
Protestantism for reasons cogently stated must engage in 
what Barth calls “ the prattle of systematic theology,” and 
within that, as syntactical parts of it, in the prattle of 
systematic ethics. 

His own ethic will appear fully in the projected volumes 
of The Doctrine of the Word. But already he has touched on 
the subject, especially in a long section of his Romans and in 
a searching but tantalising address on “ The Problem of 
Ethics To-day.”? At the outset the futility of all speech, all 
thought and all action, and the incapacity of natural man to 
obey the Divine Command, are stressed almost to the point 
of nihilism. ‘‘ Men are not competent, even if they are filled 
with tongues of fire, to speak of God otherwise than in 

1 Op. cit., pp. 380-1 

2 The Word of God and the Word of Man, English translation by 
Douglas Horton. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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parable.” The Church can contribute little to relieve the 
tragedy of the ethical demand. His words about the Church 
are hardly less devastating than those of the Grand Inquisitor 
** In the Church the lightning from heaven becomes a slow- 
burning earth-made oven.” 1 

When therefore he comes to ethics he strikes a note of 
relentlessness. ‘‘ There is no such thing as the ‘ building-up ’ 
by men of an adequate ethical life.” 2 Ethical behaviour, 
necessary and obligatory though it is, is no more than a mere 
sign or a demonstration. The Kingdom of God seen as a 
growing organism or growing building is ‘‘ not the Kingdom 
of God but the Tower of Babel.” ® 

All human duties and virtues and good deeds, unless we 
are prepared to sacrifice them and see in them no more than 
signs and demonstrations, fail to give glory to God alone. 
‘* What is more than this is of the evil one—even if it be the 
holiness and purity of a martyred virgin.” 4 This apparent 
antinominanism is the awful acceptance of the absolute 
Command of God. It is the totalitarian theology of the 
Sovereignty and Dictatorship of God who wills the Good, 
which is good, not as something independent of its source in 
God, but because God wills it—a familiar doctrine not 
peculiar to the Reformation. The last word therefore is the 
first word—the Kingdom of God, not as a growing organism 
or a thing of man’s building—the Tower of Babel—but as 
** the revolution which is before all revolutions, as it is before 
the whole prevailing order of things.” > Only from this 
standpoint can we affirm or negate the world and put a 
satisfactory meaning upon the saying that the powers that 
be are ordained of God. “‘ The very committing of ourselves 
to God in the world is our power of not committing ourselves 
to the world without God.” ® 

Coming now to Brunner more directly, we note that for 
him, as for Barth, natural ethic is treason to the Christian 
ethic. The natural ethic says: “‘ though I may sometimes 
fail in my external behaviour, my inmost will is good. The 
Gospel says : though outwardly you may do some good, yet 
your inmost heart is sinful.” ” 

1 Romans, pp. 322-38. 

2 Ibid., p. 482. 

3 Ibid., p. 487. Cf. The Divine Imperative, p. 488. 

4 Ibid., p. 487. 

5 The Word of God and the Word of Man, p. 299. Barth has avowed 
his sympathy with Socialism ; ibid., p. 157. 

$ Ibid., p. 800. 

7 The Divine Imperative, p. 70. 
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We have seen he makes use of the conception of a general 
revelation. He is generous and conciliatory on many points 
where Barth seems implacable. Indeed he seems at whiles 
disposed to have a foot in both camps, in Liberal Evange- 
licalism and in Lutheranism as Calvinistically tightened up 
by Barth. Yet Brunner is quite as firm as Barth in main- 
taining that the Christian ethic can never represent the good 
as a general truth based on a universal principle. It can never 
count on general recognition in the sense of a truth of reason. 
Whoever is not a believer cannot understand the Christian 
conception of the Good. But the Christian ethic must 
nevertheless claim universal validity. Indeed it alone can 
make this claim because only what God demands can be 
universal, and only the believer, in faith, can know what 
God demands and what is His will. This, however, cannot 
supply a ready-made answer to the question: What ought 
we to do? He is quite explicit here. ‘* Can ethics tell us 
what we are to do? If it could it would mean that the 
Christian ethic also is an ethical system based on law and on 
abstract principles.’’ 1 How then can we escape the fanaticism 
of the deluded mystic, or reply to the man who does what is 
right in his own eyes, claims God’s command and “ address ” 
to him as his authority for doing it, and becomes his own 
Pope to decree and to dispense ? 

Brunner wrestles valiantly, but with imperfect success, 
with this difficulty. ‘* It is, of course, true that God’s claim, 
on the basis of the divine action, can only be perceived by 
the individual through faith by means of the Holy Spirit ; 
so that ‘ no man can teach his brother ’ what in the decisive 
sense of the word the Good really is.” 2 

But this hardly helps any more than the remark that “ a 
scripture without the Spirit produces false legalism, ortho- 
doxy, so the Spirit without the Scriptures produces false 
antinominanism and fanaticism.” * What avails this strange 
system of checks and balances which invokes the Scriptures 
to restrain the Holy Spirit from producing fanaticism and 
then proceeds to invoke the Holy Spirit to restrain the 
Scriptures from producing legalism ? And if we are to resort 
to a self-governing system of mutual controls, are we not 
driven to add the Church as an important third factor—the 
whole Catholic Church as the beloved community of faith ? 

The question here raised goes deep. If Luther could 


1 Tbid., p. 90. 
2 Ibid., pp. 91-92. Referring to Jer. xxxi. 8 
3 Ibid., p. 92. 
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dismiss the epistle of St James as an epistle of straw, Brunner 
can say ‘‘ I myself am an adherent of a rather radical school 
of Biblical criticism, which, for example, does not accept the 
Gospel of John as an historical source and which finds 
legends in many parts of the synoptic Gospels.”’ } 

How then are we to distinguish what is the Word of God 
in the Scriptures and what is superstition, mythology, 
‘* ancient cosmology and Israelitish chronology.” 2, Brunner 
has candour to say “the idolatrous acceptance of Bible 
authority has done great damage to the Christian faith.” 
But he maintains that “‘ Christian faith is Biblical faith or it 
is nothing ’” * and that errors in the Bible are merely the 
scratching of the needle on a gramophone record. It is gold- 
bearing soil, though he observes that this simile may lead 
to misunderstanding for “‘ the gold-seeker knows beforehand 
what the gold is; he who looks for God’s Word in the Bible 
does not know it ’—except, of course, that God can tell the 
man of faith what is gold and what is soil. 

** We trust the Bible, not because somebody says it is 
God’s Word, but because we hear God himself say so” and 
‘* in hearing this voice we know that it is God’s voice.”” This, 
however, does not meet the modern difficulty, either of the 
authority of the Scriptures or of the Christian ethic as 
derived from them, nor prevent one from still falling into 
the wildest fanaticism. More dangerously he uses the parable 
of brushing away the sand from the pearl. This recalls 
Father Tyrrell’s very pleasant sarcasm. ‘‘ The Pearl of 
Great Price fell into the dust heap of Catholicism, not without 
the wise permission of Providence, desirous to preserve it till 
the day when Germany should rediscover it and separate it 
from its useful but deplorable accretions.” 4 

The Roman Catholic has an immense advantage here. 
For him Revelation includes as integral to its very being its 
own Word-created Church which can guard and interpret this 
Revelation, and speak articulately in the present day with 
the living voice of divinely-constituted authority. This 
Catholic claim Barth discusses with complete candour and 
extraordinary penetration. He exposes the weaknesses of 
the ordinary Protestant case and then restores the true 
Protestant position by supplying a conception of “‘ the Word 
of God ”’ as a criterion in concrete form, and by reasserting 


1 Theology of Crisis, p. 41. (Scribners, 1985.) 

2 Tbid., p. 20. 

3 The Word of the World (The Bible and Science), pp. 82-105. 
* Christianity at the Cross Roads, p. 40. 
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the Reformation demand that the Church shall find its 
criterion in the Bible not the Bible’s in the Church. The 
‘** Word of God ” must be supreme in Bible and Church. If 
there be no alternative, the Bible must rule the Church, not 
the Church the Bible. Few who have not studied this 
profound discussion can have any realisation of the strength 
of the Protestant reply to the Catholic.1 But granting that 
Protestantism is not so helpless here as Catholicism, and more 
especially the shallower Protestant, makes it out to be, can 
the New Protestantism, any more than the Old, escape the 
legalism it fain would repudiate and yet present a systematic 
Christian ethic ? Hardly, or Barth would not be planning to 
treat ethics as an integral part of dogmatics, nor should we 
have had from Brunner this elaborate and brilliant treatise 
with its concrete and practical applications of the Christian 
ethic to the burning questions of the day. 

Destructive as Protestantism declares all legalism to be, 
it is constrained to adjust itself to law. Brunner like others 
must take the plunge. He asserts that the Christian ethic 
being concerned with human conduct “‘ its main aspects will 
therefore supply the formal articulated framework.” 2 

He lays down his basic proposition that the Divine 
Command pre-supposes Law while maintaining that “‘ The 
Spirit must expound the law; but He can only do so if the 
Law exists and continues to exist.” 3 Here then, we have 
the acid test of Protestantism in the judgements and applica- 
tions of the Christian ethic to our actual conflicts and 
confusions. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. Contrasted with 
Catholic moral theology, Brunner’s ethics will, on some of 
the most vital issues, seem not merely liberal, but what the 
pagan world loves to call ‘‘ broad-minded.”” For example : 
‘* we are tempted to say that the prohibition of suicide is an 
unconditional, absolute. clear law; and yet to say this 
would be to intrude into the realm of the divine sovereignty, 
which is not permissible.” 4 

Brunner’s “ casuistry ” here is well supported by the 
tacit refusal of even Catholics to condemn that “ very gallant 
gentleman ”’ who quietly walked out into the polar blizzard 
to perish. There is, therefore, and must be, a necessary 
‘‘ casuistry ’’ which has to distinguish between self-sacrifice 


1 The Doctrine of the Word of God, Ch. I., Sect. 7. 
2 The Divine Imperative, p. 92. 

* Ibid., pp. 140, 148. 

* Ibid., p. 171. 
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for others and suicide to end a personal pain of body or 
anguish of mind. In the concrete and particular case of the 
‘ suicide ”’ of the now sainted Samson, St Augustine says 
that not even he is to be excused except the Holy Ghost 
(“‘ the Divine Sovereignty ”’) secretly commanded him to do 
it. St Thomas quotes him.! To take a more interesting 
example which will delight our economic extremists, St 
Thomas has a casuistry of theft. ‘In cases of need,” he 
declares “all things are common property.” Theft is not 
theft ‘properly speaking’ when it is committed in a “case 
of urgent need.” 2 

The sincerity and soundness of such casuistry can only 
appear, therefore, in the actual interpretation of what, in a 
concrete and particular instance, constitutes such extreme 
need. Is there indeed any Kantian categorical imperative or 
any ethical prohibition at all which is “‘ an unconditional 
absolute, clear law ” of which Brunner would not on his own 
showing have to say that to affirm this would be “‘ to intrude 
into the realm of the divine sovereignty’? This involves 
Brunner, and not Brunner alone, in decisions that clash 
violently, not only with established moral conventions, but 
with the decisions of Catholicism and of the greater part of 
the Christian Church. He finds reasons for birth control,? 
for divorce, for companionate arrangements, even for irregular 
unions, as being in certain and very extreme and exceptional 
circumstances the lesser of the evils presented. In con- 
nection with marriage he summons the Protestant ethic “ to 
make a clean sweep of the leaven of legalism, which is still at 
work within it as its inheritance from Catholicism.” * But 
the bewildered reader, though recognising that all this is 
said in the interests of a nobler not of a looser ethic, will still 
fail to see what Brunner’s whole work is about if not finally 
about the sphere of Christian legalism or law in and through 
the orders, and of the Christian casuistry which has to submit 
the law and the orders to be expounded by “ the Spirit.” 
Where then is that auctoritas interpretiva which for us mortal 
millions is the only authority on earth, unless we are to find 
it at its best, though never infallibly, in some truly Catholic 
Church ? 


1 Sum. Theol., 119-11%. Quest. XLIV. Art. 5. 

2 Sum. Theol., 112-118. Quest. LXVI. Art. 7. 

8 He triumphantly quotes the Encyclical Casti Connubii (1930), but 
is hardly just in his representation of it. Cf. Divine Imperative, p. 654 
and Casti Connubii, English translation. (Catholic Truth Society), p. 28. 

* The Divine Imperative, p. 851. 
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Here, indeed, is the first and last controversy not merely 
between Protestant and Catholic but between Christian and 
Secularist, Revelationist and Idealist, Church-loyalist and 
State-loyalist. From that warfare there is no discharge. It 
has always existed, it exists, it always will exist, so long as 
frail and sinful man, moved by an ever ascending ideal or 
fortified by a supernatural faith in God, struggles to tran- 
scend his actual conditions. Not even the thinker most 
deeply dedicated to philosophia perennis can solve the 
Insoluble. 

Addressing a conference of ministers at Wiesbaden in 
1922 on the problem of ethics, Barth said at the end of a 
searching and profoundly disquieting examination “If I 
have led you to an impasse, I am at least aware of it.” 
Brunner too at the end of his 700 pages, leaves us at an 
impasse and he is aware of it even from the outset. 


‘* The real meaning of this Command has been merely 
suggested, and the direction in which we are to look has 
been indicated. But we have not said what takes place 
at that point. Ultimately—it is impossible to say this, 
but penultimately—it is possible to say a great deal 
about it”’ (p. 112). 


Brunner resorts too readily to the Chinese simile of the 
wheel whose use depends on a central hole. What he ought 
to stress is that without a wheel the hole vanishes. True, 
no casuistry or law can, without destroying its own authority, 
obliterate conscience and individual judgement. But these 
must pass through “‘ the quick forge and working-house of 
thought,”’ there to achieve a re-valuation not only of the 
authority of Scripture, but also of the authority of tradition 
(without which we have no canon of Scripture) and of its 
interpretation for faith and morals. This deeper Catholic 
authority, never infallible and ever subject to scrutiny and 
revision, may become our nearest continuing approximation 
to infallibility on earth by consolidating and proclaiming 
the “‘ Word of God’ to man. To slight this authority is 
far more subversive of Protestantism itself and of secular 
civilisation than to honour it with deference as the most 
spiritually cohesive element in human life. 


J. M. LLOYD THOMAS. 


LianaRtTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 
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HENRY SIDGWICK. 
PROFESSOR C. D. BROAD. 


Henry SrpGwickK was born on May 31, 1838, at Skipton. 
He was the third son and fourth child of Rev. William 
Sidgwick and Mary Crofts. There is a family tradition that 
the Sidgwicks came originally from Dent on the borders of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Westmorland. Certainly there 
is a hamlet in Westmorland called ‘ Sedgwick.” The 
Dictionary of English Place Names derives this name from 
*“* Siggis Wick,” z.e. the dairy-farm of a Norse settler called 
“ Siggi.”” It is also certain that there have been “ Sedg- 
wicks ” or “* Sidgwicks ” living and farming round Dent for 
at least four centuries. This branch of the family changed 
the “i” into an “e” about 1745. It happened that their 
most distinguished representative, Adam Sedgwick, was a 
Fellow of Trinity and Professor of Geology in Cambridge 
when Henry Sidgwick entered the college and for many years 
afterwards. He was a famous Cambridge character and died 
in January 1873 at the age of eighty-seven, being then, as 
Henry Sidgwick remarks, “‘ by nearly thirty years the oldest 
man in College.” Beyond these two facts nothing is known 
for certain on this matter. Henry Sidgwick’s uncle, Raikes 
of Skipton, who was interested in the family tree, could not 
trace the Skipton Sidgwicks with any confidence beyond 
Henry’s great-great-grandfather, a Leeds tobacconist known 
as ‘“* Honest James.” Henry bore this genealogical cross 
with equanimity, saying “‘ So we must begin with Tobacco. 
One might start from a worse thing.” With Henry’s grand- 
father, William Sidgwick, we are on firm ground. He came 
from Leeds to Skipton in 1784 and owned a cotton-spinning 
mill worked by water-power in the grounds behind the castle. 
In winter he dwelled in the gate-house of the castle, but he 
also had a house called Stone Gappe in the country a few 
miles away. Four of his five sons stayed at Skipton in the 
25 
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business ; but the other son, William, destined to become a 
clergyman and the father of Henry, was sent to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1829. 

Henry Sidgwick’s mother, Mary Crofts, came from the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. She had been left an orphan 
with her three brothers and two sisters at an early age, and 
they were brought up by their uncle, Rev. William Carr, who 
was the fourth in succession of his family to hold the living 
of Bolton Abbey. 

William Sidgwick and Mary Crofts were married in 1833. 
After holding cures at Rampside and Barnborough, William 
was appointed headmaster of Skipton grammar-school in 
1836. He died in that office in 1841 when Henry was three 
years old. His widow survived him by thirty-eight years, 
dying on January 11, 1879. It is evident from her portrait, 
her correspondence with Henry, and the efficient way in 
which she brought up her young family, that she was a 
woman of strong character, keen intelligence, and consider- 
able culture. She taught Henry Latin from the age of six 
to that of ten, when he began to go to school. About this 
time he developed the slight stammer which he never quite 
lost. 

Mrs Sidgwick had settled at Redland, now a suburb of 
Bristol, in 1844, and Henry’s first school was one at Bristol 
called ‘‘ Bishop’s College.” In 1850 he joined his elder 
brother at a school at Blackheath, near London, kept by 
Rev. H. Dale. At that time and for many years afterwards 
Blackheath was the only place in England at which the game 
of golf was regularly played. Though Henry did not become 
a devotee of it, he came near to being a martyr to it; for he 
was almost killed by an accidental blow from a golf-club 
with which another boy was driving. 

The next scene in Sidgwick’s education introduces on the 
stage a character who was to play an important part in his 
early life. This is Edward White Benson, who married 
Sidgwick’s sister in 1859 and became successively headmaster 
of Wellington, bishop of Truro, and eventually archbishop 
of Canterbury. He was a cousin of Sidgwick’s father, and 
had been left suddenly and unexpectedly in 1850 with a 
number of younger brothers and sisters to support. His 
relatives helped him, and in this connection he got to know 
Mrs Sidgwick. Her husband had been strongly prejudiced 
against public schools on moral grounds; but Benson, who 
became a master at Rugby in 1852, persuaded Mrs Sidgwick 
that the moral tone of that school at least, with the influence 
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of Dr Arnold still fresh upon it, was above reproach. Accord- 
ingly Henry was sent to Rugby in September 1852. He was 
at first in Evans’s House, but in 1853 Mrs Sidgwick moved 
to Rugby and both Henry and Benson lived in her house. 
During this period Benson exercised a considerable influence 
over Sidgwick, and this lasted until his second year at 
Cambridge. It was largely on Benson’s advice that Sidgwick 
followed his father to Trinity College, Cambridge, instead of 
taking a scholarship at Balliol. 

At this time Rugby was producing an extraordinary 
number of brilliant scholars, who distinguished themselves 
at Oxford or Cambridge. It was also pervaded by that 
spirit of high-mindedness and anxious conscientiousness 
which we now associate rather with College at Winchester. 
Among Sidgwick’s school friends were T. H. Green, Charles 
Bowen, and H. G. Dakyns. He was destined to criticise 
severely the philosophy of the first of these. With the last 
of them he carried on an intimate correspondence throughout 
his life. His school career was brilliant and happy. Though 
not specially good at games, he had no dislike for them. He 
was already an omnivorous reader, and was at that time a 
very keen amateur dramatist and actor. - 

In October 1855 Sidgwick entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He combined, as was then inevitable, the study 
of mathematics and classics. He was a competent mathe- 
matician, being classed as 33rd Wrangler in the tripos of 
1859; but his career in classics was highly distinguished. 
His successive undergraduate years were marked by the 
Second Bell Prize in 1856, the Craven Scholarship in 1857, 
and the Sir William Browne’s Prize for Greek and Latin 
Epigrams in 1858. They culminated in a first class in the 
classical tripos and the First Chancellor’s Medal in 1859. In 
the same year he was elected to a fellowship at Trinity. 

At Oxford and Cambridge the friends whom a man makes 
as an undergraduate and the intimate talks that he has with 
them are at least as important a factor in his education as the 
studies which he pursues for his degree. Sidgwick considered 
that his election, in his second year, to the society called 
The Apostles had more effect on his intellectual life than any 
one thing that happened to him afterwards. The society 
used to meet in the rooms of one or other of its members at 
8.30 on Saturdays, and, after consuming anchovies on toast, 
it would discuss some subject introduced by the host for the 
evening. The period from 1855 to 1875 was one of immense 
activity in the realms of ideas and of practice. The traditional 
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view of the Jewish and Christian scriptures was being 
undermined by the writings of Strauss and Baur and Renan ; 
and the doctrine of evolution was being established in biology 
by experts like Darwin and Huxley, and was being exploited 
by enthusiastic amateurs like Herbert Spencer as the key 
which was to unlock all the problems of the universe. So 
intelligent, sensitive, and cultivated young men, such as the 
Cambridge Apostles, breathed an atmosphere of intellectual 
oxygen which has seldom existed before or since. 

In a fragment of autobiography which Sidgwick dictated 
in the last fortnight of his life he describes the decade from 
1859 to 1869 as “‘ years of storm and stress as regards my 
religious convictions and ecclesiastical relations.” Out- 
wardly he was leading the normal life of a conscientious 
young don, spending his Long Vacations either reading in 
Cambridge or staying in Germany learning the language and 
studying under certain German professors. He had not yet 
decided to remain at Cambridge. In 1861 Temple, then 
headmaster of Rugby, offered him a mastership at that 
school. He accepted this at first, but then altered his mind 
and declined on the ground that his real vocation was study 
and not teaching. In 1862 he tells his friend Dakyns that he 
is still hesitating between the Bar and Cambridge. 

From 1862 to 1865 he made a very serious study of 
Hebrew and Arabic, culminating during the Long Vacation 
of 1864, which he spent at G6éttingen in the house of Professor 
Benfey, a Sanscrit scholar who had held a post at Rugby in 
Arnold’s time. He placed himself under the tuition of 
Ewald and Wiistenfeld, and records the extreme generosity 
of these scholars, who gave him much of their time and 
refused to take any payment. I think it is fairly plain, from 
his letters to Dakyns at the time, that Sidgwick, like other 
young English dons who- have spent Long Vacations in 
German families, formed a mild romantic attachment for 
one of the daughters of his host. However this may be, he 
acquired and ever afterwards retained a great love and 
admiration for the German people and for the life which 
was lived in German university circles before the war of 
1870. He says in 1864 “‘ If anything were to drive me away 
from England, it would only be a half-banishment so long as 
I had Germany to fall back upon.” And again, “‘ The 
Germans seem to have attained the end of civilisation, 7.e. 
intellectual and esthetic development, without the usual 
concomitant disadvantages of civilisation, viz. luxury and 
ceremony.” 
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Sidgwick’s reason for making this intensive study of 
Semitic languages was undoubtedly in order to fit himself to 
understand the religion and criticise the literature of the 
Old Testament. By 1865 the evolution of his religious 
opinions had reached a point at which this had ceased to 
seem very important to him. He once more took private 
pupils in classics, and he tried to make himself so far as 
possible financially independent of his fellowship and _ his 
assistant tutorship at Trinity, foreseeing that he was likely 
soon to find himself obliged on conscientious grounds to 
resign these offices. 

In 1865 he began his official connection with what in 
Cambridge is called ‘‘ Moral Science ”’ and in other places 
** Philosophy.” He examined in the Moral Sciences Tripos 
in November 1865 and again in 1866, and he spent the whole 
of the Long Vacation of the former year in reading philo- 
sophical works to prepare himself for the task. In 1867 it 
was arranged that he should lecture in Moral Science for 
Trinity College. 

By 1869 the difficulty of conscience with which he had 
been wrestling for some years past came to a head. In those 
days fellows of colleges had to declare themselves to be 
members of the Church of England. Sidgwick had decided 
that he no longer fulfilled this condition literally enough to 
allow him to hold his fellowship with honesty. He therefore 
resigned it and his assistant tutorship in June 1869. He 
records with appreciation the kindness and understanding 
with which the Master and Fellows of the College treated 
him at this crisis of his career. They appointed him College 
Lecturer in Moral Science at a salary of £200 a year. He 
was therefore able to continue his teaching work, but the 
step which he had felt bound to take had very seriously 
diminished his income. In 1864 he had told his mother that 
he had already saved £1,700 and that he expected to put by 
£400 a year so long as he stayed in Cambridge. But as late 
as 1873 he tells his friend Tawney that he is earning only 
about £800 a year from all sources. 

When Sidgwick first came to Cambridge the Knightbridge 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy was held by John Grote, 
a very able and original thinker whose writings have received 
less attention than they deserve. Grote died in 1866, and 
at that time Sidgwick was only twenty-nine. He was then 
much more interested in classics and Semitic languages than 
in moral philosophy, and he did not think of putting in for 
the chair. Frederic Dennison Maurice was appointed, and 
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he held the office until his death in 1872. This time Sidgwick, 
after a good deal of hesitation, decided to stand for the chair 
on finding that Hutchison Stirling, who first introduced 
Hegelianism into England, was not, as he had expected, a 
candidate for it. The electors chose neither Sidgwick nor 
any of the other competitors whom he had thought to be 
strong rivals. The sound evangelical reputation of Rev. 
T. R. Birks, whose name had not then and has not since 
occupied an outstanding position in the roll of philosophers, 
won their suffrages. Sidgwick, in writing to his mother, 
consoled her and himself with the reflexions which sons 
usually make to their mothers on such occasions. But it is 
plain from his letters to other persons that he was not 
unreasonably annoyed. At first he thought that the electors 
had deliberately intended to express their contempt for 
Moral Science and their conviction that it should be sub- 
ordinated to Theology. Later inquiries showed him that he 
had over-rated their malice and under-rated their stupidity, 
and that they had really been under the impression that they 
were choosing the best moral philosopher available. Sidg- 
wick finally dismissed the incident in a letter to Frederick 
Myers with the charitable remark “ Birks is a man of ability 
and has a work on Ethics on his desk.”” So far as I am aware 
it remained there. 

The year 1875 was an important one for Sidgwick, and 
marked the end of this period of storm and stress. In 
October Trinity College appointed him Prelector in Moral 
Philosophy. This gave him once more a fixed position ; it 
increased his income by £250 a year; and it was an unmis- 
takable sign that his work and his character were appreciated 
by his colleagues. 

For some time now Sidgwick had been actively investi- 
gating the phenomena of Spiritualism. I shall consider his 
work in Psychical Research in more detail later ; at present 
the important fact about it is that it led to his marriage. 
Arthur Balfour, who had been a pupil and friend of Sidgwick 
at Trinity, and Lord Rayleigh, who had married one of 
Balfour’s sisters, were associated with Sidgwick in these 
investigations. Sidgwick met his future wife, Eleanor 
Mildred Balfour, at the houses of her brother and her brother- 
in-law, and they collaborated in experiments with mediums. 
They were both of them also keenly interested in the higher 
education of women, and they had worked together in con- 
nection with Newnham Hall, the institution from which 
Newnham College developed. They became engaged in 
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December 1875 and they were married on April 4, 1876. 
Mrs Sidgwick appears to me to have been, not only the ablest 
woman, but one of the ablest persons, in England during her 
lifetime. I did not have the privilege of meeting her until 
she was over eighty, when I became a fellow-member with 
her of the Council of the Society for Psychical Research. 
Even then she seemed to me to stand head and shoulders 
above the rest of us. I am not competent to speak with any 
authority of the great work which she did, in collaboration 
with her husband, for Newnham College. But I say without 
hesitation that her work in psychical research was of abso- 
lutely first-rate importance. The numerous and elaborate 
papers which she contributed to the S. P. R. Proceedings are 
masterpieces of clear statement, sound reasoning, and 
balanced judgment, which must be regarded as classics in 
this most difficult field of inquiry. She survived her husband 
for many years, dying in February 1936 shortly before her 
ninety-first birthday. It would be hard to conceive of two 
people more ideally fitted to each other than Henry Sidgwick 
and Nora Balfour. 

The Sidgwicks built a house in Cambridge, called Hillside ; 
and the early years of their marriage were rendered par- 
ticularly happy by the presence in Trinity of three of Mrs 
Sidgwick’s brothers and, somewhat later, of her brother-in- 
law, Lord Rayleigh, who succeeded Clerk Maxwell as 
Cavendish Professor of Physics. 

During the early eighteen-seventies Sidgwick was busy 
thinking out and writing down the great work on Ethics 
which is his most important contribution to philosophy. It 
was accepted, under the title of The Methods of Ethics, by 
Macmillan in the summer of 1874 and published in December. 
The proof-sheets were sent by the publishers to John Morley, 
and his favourable comments greatly consoled Sidgwick, 
who had become very depressed and diffident over the work 
before he completed it for the press. He suspected that he 
was robbing Macmillan, who had consented to publish it on 
a half-profits basis. Actually it has run into six editions. It 
has been translated into Japanese and widely read in Japan, 
without producing any markedly chastening effect on the 
moral tone of that exuberant country. 

In 1877 Sidgwick wrote an elaborate article for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which afterwards appeared in 
book-form as Outlines of the History of Ethics for English 
Readers. It soon became a standard work, and has run into 
five editions. During this year his mother’s health broke 
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down. She took a turn for the worse in the latter part of 
1878 and died early in the following year. She had left 
Rugby some years before and had been living at Oxford 
where her son William was a don. 

For many years past Sidgwick had been labouring to 
further the higher education of women at Cambridge, and 
in this task his wife joined him with enthusiasm. In October 
1875 such progress had been made that a Hall of Residence, 
called Newnham Hall, had been built and opened for thirty 
students. The number of women-students increased so 
much that in 1880 a second Hall, now called Sidgwick Hall, 
was built close to the first. Sidgwick and his wife let their 
house Hillside and temporarily took up residence in this new 
Hall in October 1880. 

In 1881, to his great joy, Sidgwick was made an honorary 
fellow of Trinity, thus becoming once more and without 
conditions a member of the foundation from which he had 
felt obliged to resign in 1869. About this time Birks, the 
Knightbridge Professor, became paralysed, and the Vice- 
Chancellor had to appoint a deputy. He very strangely 
ignored Sidgwick and appointed the latter’s pupil Cunning- 
ham. This seemed to be a deliberate slight, and Sidgwick 
inferred that he would again be passed over when the chair 
should become vacant. However, in 1882 and 1883 he did 
act as deputy for Birks; and, when the latter died in July 
1883, Sidgwick stood, though with no great enthusiasm, and 
was elected to the Knightbridge Professorship. He held this 
office until within a few months of his death. In those days 
politics and economics formed part of the curriculum for the 
Moral Sciences Tripos; and Sidgwick was hard at work 
during the early eighties writing his treatise on Political 
Economy which was first published in 1888 and ran into three 
editions in the course of the next twenty years. 

From about 1870 onwards there had been a strong move- 
ment, both in Oxford and Cambridge, towards making 
radical changes in the University, the individual colleges, 
and the relations of former to the latter. Sidgwick held 
strong and definite views on the alterations which were 
desirable, and he played a very prominent part in this 
agitation. Eventually in 1876 Lord Salisbury’s government 
set up a statutory commission for the two universities on the 
lines desired by Sidgwick and his friends. In the summer of 
1877 Sidgwick travelled in Germany in order to study the 
merits and defects of the German university system. By the 
end of that year he had written a very elaborate memorial 
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in answer to the questions put by the commissioners. The 
new statutes came into force in 1882, and a body called the 
General Board of Studies was constituted and entrusted with 
the duty of carrying out in detail the policy laid down by 
the commission. Sidgwick joined this board in November 
1882 as representative of the Special Board of Moral Science, 
and served on it until the end of 1889. 

The General Board had the extremely difficult and 
delicate task of extending and reorganising the teaching of 
the University out of moneys to be raised by taxing the 
revenues of the individual colleges. It happened that the 
scheme came into force just at the time when the colleges 
were most deeply submerged under the wave of agricultural 
depression which engulfed England in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. The problem of allocating money to 
competing subjects, which would in any case have been an 
embarrassing one, was enormously complicated by the 
consequent deficiency in the total sum available for division. 
Sidgwick wrestled with the financial question and devised a 
very complex and ingenious scheme of monetary concessions 
to the more hardly hit colleges. It had to be dropped, 
however, because ten out of the seventeen colleges affected 
by it declined to make the alterations in their statutes 
which it would have entailed. 

Sidgwick did not confine himself to giving his time and 
thought to the financial troubles of the university. He 
contributed most liberally out of his own pocket. From 
1884 to 1888 he paid £300 a year out of his professorial 
stipend in order to establish a Readership in Law for F. W. 
Maitland. During the same period he provided £200 a year 
towards the expenses of teaching Indian Civil Service students 
at Cambridge. In 1889 to 1890 he gave £1,500 towards 
buildings for the department of Physiology. And from 1897 
until his death he supplied £200 a year from his stipend 
towards the new professorship of Mental Philosophy and 
Logic to which James Ward had been appointed. 

The general educational policy which Sidgwick advocated 
for the university was as follows. In the first place, he was 
anxious to open it to as many different kinds of student as 
possible. For this reason he contended, not only for the 
admission of women, but also for the abolition of compulsory 
Greek in the entrance examination, for the development of 
technical subjects, such as engineering, and for undertaking 
the professional training of young men who had passed into 
the Civil Service and were preparing to go out to India. 
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Secondly, he wanted university and college teaching to be 
much more elaborately organised and co-ordinated than they 
had ever been before. 

On the whole Sidgwick’s work on the General Board 
seems to have given little satisfaction either to himself or to 
others. Few of his colleagues whole-heartedly shared his 
views ; he led them into controversies in which they engaged 
with reluctance and were defeated with relief; and the 
general impression seems to have been that the Board was 
meddlesome without being effective. The last straw was the 
candid criticism to which he was subjected by Alfred Marshall, 
who was appointed Professor of Political Economy in 1884, 
and thus automatically became a member of the Special 
Board of Moral Science. The story is amusing and charac- 
teristic enough of both parties to be worth relating here. 

Marshall was elected on December 13, 1884. He lost no 
time in tactical manceuvres; for, on December 17, having 
heard Sidgwick’s views, as Chairman of the Special Board, 
on the nature of the lectures required in Economics, he called 
on the latter and delivered a terrific denunciation. In this 
he expressed the opinion that Sidgwick was a petty tyrant 
who wished to regulate, trammel, and hamper a man who 
knew more about the subject than himself. It was evidently 
one of those occasions on which plain speaking ceases to be 
a duty and becomes a positive pleasure. Sidgwick tried to 
explain his position, and the two men parted friends. But 
on December 23 Marshall returned to the attack in a long 
and impressive letter in which he analysed Sidgwick’s 
academic career; pronounced it to have been a failure; 
ascribed this to Sidgwick’s mania for over-regulation ; and 
amiably contrasted T. H. Green’s lectures, crowded with 
enthusiastic listeners from all departments of Oxford life, 
with Sidgwick’s handful of specialist undergraduates assidu- 
ously taking down notes for the Moral Sciences Tripos. 
Finally, when Marshall gave his inaugural lecture in February 
1885, he courteously but definitely pronounced against the 
Sidgwickian policy of university organisation. 

Marshall was an old friend, and Sidgwick respected his 
opinions. In his Journal for February 24, 1885, he wrote: 
**T must abandon my efforts. Too many forces are against 
me—Westcott, Seeley and now Marshall.” Sidgwick’s per- 
sonal response to the home-thrusts of this very candid friend 
is interesting. He proceeded to write down for himself his 
own reflections on Marshall’s strictures. Referring to the 
unfavourable comparison with T. H. Green, he writes: “I 
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would not if I could, and I could not if I would, make 
philosophy—my philosophy—popular.” Regarding his 
alleged mania for over-regulation, he writes: “‘ I don’t desire 
to have my own way or to coerce others. But I have a great 
desire in all social relations for definite understandings. Not 
knowing what road is best for humanity, I want all roads 
that claim to be roads to be well made and hedged in.” This 
incident illustrates vividly the old Cambridge story that, 
when it was proposed to separate Economics from Moral 
Science and to establish a Special Board of Economics, one 
moral scientist declared that he would certainly vote for the 
proposal on the ground that “ it would be nice to let Marshall 
have a little Hell of his own.” 

In 1885 Sidgwick was invited, and declined, to stand as 
Liberal candidate for one of the Cambridgeshire divisions. 
He disliked intensely the Liberal practice of truckling to 
agrarian disorder in Ireland, though he had no confidence 
that the English electorate would support a firmer policy 
for an adequate period. He broke off his holiday in Davos 
in 1886 to come back and vote for the Conservatives in the 
General Election of that year. 

In October 1886 W. H. Thompson, the Master of Trinity, 
died. Certain members of the college were anxious that 
Sidgwick should be made Master. The appointment is in the 
gift of the Crown. Sidgwick was not at all keen on the office, 
which is mainly honorific and ceremonial. The Crown 
appointed his old friend and contemporary, Dr H. M. Butler, 
who held the mastership for many years after Sidgwick’s 
death. J, 

In November 1890 Sidgwick was elected to what is called 
in Cambridge the Council of the Senate. This committee has 
a very great influence in moulding university policy and 
embodying general principles in concrete proposals. Here 
Sidgwick soon came to occupy an outstanding position. He 
had a remarkable power of seeing the good points in opposed 
suggestions and in drafting compromises which combined 
and synthesised them. 

In March 1892 Mrs Sidgwick accepted the Principalship 
of Newnham College on the death of Miss Clough. A new 
wing had been added to the building, and, when it was 
completed in December 1893, the Sidgwicks finally left their 
house Hillside and moved into it. They had pleasant rooms 
overlooking the college garden. In his later years Sidgwick 
had grown very fond of gardens and flowers, in particular he 
loved masses of yellow blossoms. He used to walk about 
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meditating in this garden, stroking his beard on the underside 
and holding it up against his mouth, which was a character- 
istic gesture of his. 

During the eighteen-nineties Sidgwick lost many of his 
old and intimate friends by death. John Addington Symonds, 
whom he first met in 1867 and with whom he had constantly 
corresponded and exchanged visits, died at Rome in April 
1898. Roden Noel, with whom he corresponded on literature 
and metaphysics, and whose poetry he highly appreciated, 
died suddenly in May 1894 while on a journey. In January 
1895 his friend and Cambridge colleague, J. R. Seeley, died. 
And in October 1896 he lost his brother-in-law and life-long 
friend Benson, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Sidgwick himself had been remarkably free from serious 
illness throughout his life, though he had never been a robust 
man and had suffered from minor ailments which taken 
together must have caused him much discomfort. In the 
summer months he was a martyr to hay-fever. In his second 
year at Cambridge he had had a prolonged and serious attack 
of dyspepsia, and this left him liable to recurrent bouts of 
indigestion. During the rest of his life he had suffered from 
severe attacks of depression accompanied by sleeplessness. 
In later years he made strenuous efforts to conceal his 
depression from others; and he found that this effort, in 
which he largely succeeded, was beneficial to himself. But 
the sleeplessness remained, and, in a letter to Sully, the 
psychologist, in 1896, he says that he is liable to get as little 
as five and a half, four and a half, or even three and a half 
hours of sleep in a night. He would never take drugs to 
relieve sleeplessness, nor would he sit up and read. He found 
it best to lie still and meditate, thus getting rest if he could 
not get sleep. 

In February 1900 he began to be seriously unwell. In 
May he consulted Mr Allingham, an eminent London surgeon, 
and learned that he was suffering from an internal cancer 
which must be operated on without delay and could not be 
permanently cured. For the first fortnight he told no one 
but his wife. He still felt full of intellectual vigour, and he 
began to arrange his unpublished papers. He directed that 
James Ward should take charge of those on philosophy and 
Miss Constance Jones of those on ethics, that Dr J. N. Keynes 
should bring out the third edition of his Political Economy, 
and that Mrs Sidgwick should get expert advice about his 


of European Polity and publish it if thought fit. 
d published a collection of his philosophical papers in 
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: 1905 under the title The Philosophy of Kant and other Philo- 


sophical Lectures and Essays. Miss Jones published his 
Lectures on the Ethics of Green, Spencer, and Martineau in 
1902. And Mrs Sidgwick published his Development of 
European Polity in 1903. 

On May 19 he went to Oxford and read a paper to the 
Oxford Philosophical Society criticising the metaphysics of 
T. H. Green. He was in brilliant form at the subsequent 
discussion ; and no one but his brother Arthur, to whom he 


_ had told the facts in the morning, suspected that they were 


listening to a man under sentence of death. During the next 


_ week he informed his most intimate friends, such as Dakyns, 


G. O. Trevelyan, and Frederic Myers. On the 25th he 
presided at a meeting of the Synthetic Society in London at 
which his brother-in-law, Arthur Balfour, read a paper on 
Prayer. On the 27th he was the life and soul of a luncheon- 
party at Frederic Myers’s house, collected to meet Myers’s 
brother, Ernest, who had been intending to stay with the 
Sidgwicks. After lunch conversation turned on the metre 
of Swinburne’s Super Flumina Babylonis; and Sidgwick, 
who was an exquisite reader and reciter of English verse, 
repeated the poem, which ends with the lines: 


“* Where the light of the life of him is on all past things 
Death only dies.” 


A fellow-guest, who knew that the speaker was a doomed 
man, wrote to Myers afterwards, saying: “‘ I think that the 
sound of his voice and the light on his face will be before me 
when the call comes for me; and I shall be grateful for his 
death as well as for his life.” 

On May 29 he resigned his professorship and said goodbye 
to his friends at Cambridge. On the following day he went 
to London and spent the night at Arthur Balfour’s official 
residence, 10 Downing Street, where he talked brilliantly at 
a family dinner with Arthur and Alice Balfour, and Mrs 
Sidgwick. The next day he was operated upon by Allingham 
and he remained in the nursing-home until July 3. After a 
short rest by the sea he went to stay with the Rayleighs at 
Terling in Essex. There he grew steadily weaker. On August 
13 there was a decisive change for the worse and on August 
28 he died in his sixty-third year. He left no instructions 
about his funeral, and he was buried in the village churchyard 
of Terling in accordance with the rites of the Church of 
England. Some years earlier, when he had felt that a 
specifically Christian ceremony would be unsuitable for him, 
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he told his wife that the words most fit to be pronounced | 
over his grave were these: “‘ Let us commend to the love of | 
God with silent prayer the soul of a sinful man who partly | 


tried to do his duty.” 

Having completed my account of the main events in 
Sidgwick’s life, I will now make some remarks, which must 
necessarily be brief and inadequate, about his religious, 
ethical, and philosophical perplexities, and about the work 
in psychical research which these led him.to undertake. 

It will have been plain from the history of Sidgwick’s life 
that he was a man with a very strong and very efficacious 
sense of duty. Doubtless sloth, sensual pleasure, and self- 
indulgence had little attraction for him, and he found no 
theoretical problem and no great practical difficulty in 
sacrificing that side of life to the ideals of self-culture and 
self-development with the associated pleasures of literature, 
art, travel, and intelligent social intercourse. The real moral 
problem for him, both in theory and in practice, was the 
conflict between these latter ideals and certain primd facie 
duties. For the present purpose these may be divided into 
two classes. In the first class there is the general obligation 
to do one’s utmost to increase the happiness and further the 
development of other men, even though this be possible only 
at the expense of one’s own culture and development. In 
the second class there are a number of more special obliga- 
tions, such as that of strict intellectual honesty, duties to 
one’s parents, to one’s country, and so on. The duties in 
the second class are liable to conflict with each other and 
with the duty of impartial beneficence, and both are liable 
to conflict with the ideals of maximum self-culture and self- 
development. 

In the earlier part of Sidgwick’s life the main conflict was 
over the duty of intellectual honesty. In deference to it he 
felt morally obliged to throw up his fellowship and assistant 
tutorship. Yet it was certain that this would diminish his 
opportunities for self-culture and distress his mother, it was 
quite likely that it would reduce his usefulness to his own 
generation as a teacher, and it was doubtful whether its 
remote and collateral effects on himself and on others would 
outweigh these certain and probable evils. In the later part 
of his life the main conflict must have been between the 
obligation to spend time and energy in university politics 
and administration, in order to further educational and 
financial policies which he believed to be beneficial to 
humanity, and the obligation to study and reflect on philo- 
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sophy, to develop his personality, and to maintain and 
increase his general culture. 

Now we are all, of course, faced with conflicts of this kind. 
And most of us arrive, by middle life, at some practical 
compromise, which may be more on the side of self-culture 
and self-development or more on that of impartial beneficence 
or more in the direction of certain special obligations, 
according to our various temperaments and circumstances. 
But Sidgwick was not only a highly conscientious man. He 
was also a man with an exceptionally clear head and an 
intense desire for intellectual precision and coherence. If he 
had to make a compromise between various conflicting 
obligations, he wanted to see precisely why this rather than 
that compromise was the right one for a person of his nature 
placed in his situation. In order to do this he needed to find 
a general principle, by which the relative moral urgency of 
conflicting obligations could be estimated, and he required 
that this principle should be such that any rational being 
would accept it as self-evident on careful and honest reflection. 
I think it is fair to say that this was the central philosophical 
problem for Sidgwick throughout the whole of his adult life. 

Now he was dissatisfied with all the solutions of this 
problem which others had suggested, and he never solved it 
to his own satisfaction. What he did towards elucidating it 
may be stated very roughly as follows. (1) He discussed 
with extreme thoroughness and subtlety what he calls “‘ The 
Morality of Common Sense,” i.e. the various primd facie 
obligations, such as truth-telling, just-dealing, chastity, etc. 
which fall into our second class. A-decent plain man, if he 
considers each of these duties separately and in the abstract, 
will be inclined to feel that each of them is unconditionally 
binding, from its own nature and without reference to the 
goodness or badness of its consequences, whether immediate 
or remote, direct or collateral. But it is easy to put concrete 
cases to him in which it is impossible to obey some of these 
obligations without infringing others. Sidgwick tried to see 
whether the principle of each could be formulated clearly, so 
as to be a self-evident and unexceptionable axiom, and 
whether collectively they would form a coherent system. 
He showed conclusively, I think, that this is impossible. His 
discussion of the Morality of Common Sense seems to me to 
be the best work of the kind since Aristotle’s. 

(2) Sidgwick held that there are certain principles of 
moral obligation which answer these two conditions. But 
they are all extremely abstract negative axioms, which 
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merely rule out certain obviously unfair ways of distributing 


such goods as are distributable. Individually they are little | 


more than tautologies, and collectively they do not suffice as 
premises from which a concrete system of rights and duties 
could be deduced. 

(8) Subject to these limiting conditions about distri- 


bution, it seemed evident to Sidgwick that the duty of | 


beneficence is fundamental and unexceptionable. Each of 
us, when called upon to act, ought to do that one among the 
alternatives then open to him which will produce the greatest 
nett balance of good or the least nett balance of evil in the 
aggregate of conscious beings throughout all future time and 
including himself. This may be called the “* Optimifie Act.” 

(4) Sidgwick held, further, that nothing is intrinsically 
good or bad except actual experiences, and that the only 
good-making or bad-making characteristic of an experience 
is its pleasantness or unpleasantness respectively. He tried 
to make his readers see this for themselves by analysing 
carefully the most plausible prima facie exceptions to it. We 
may sum this up by saying that the optimific act for a given 
agent in a given situation is the “ Most Felicific Act ’’ open 
to him at the time. 

(5) Sidgwick claimed to show in detail that all the special 
obligations, such as truth-telling, patriotism, etc., which 
common-sense morality recognises, can be rationally justified, 
in so far as they are binding, by reference to the duty of 
universal beneficence, the negative axioms about distribution, 
and the special nature, circumstances, and limitations of 
human beings. Each such duty is a secondary principle, 
commonly but not unconditionally binding. In exceptional 
circumstances each may break down, and cases are not 
uncommon in which several of them are relevant and conflict 
with each other. In all such cases appeal must be made to 
the primary and unconditional duty of impartial beneficence, 
hedonistically interpreted. This principle, which provides 
a rational ground for the secondary rules, also accounts for 
the occasional exceptions to them and supplies a method of 
solution when two or more of them conflict. 

(6) So far, then, Sidgwick has succeeded, to his own satis- 
faction, in reducing morality to an intellectually coherent 
system. But he is left with a final conflict for which he can 
find no solution, viz. between the principle of completely 
impartial beneficence and that of rational egoism. Each of 
the two following principles seemed to him to be thorough 


self-evident when he considered it in isolation. (i) Ea 
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man’s primary and unconditional duty is to try to maximise 
the general happiness ; he ought to seek his own happiness 
so far and only so far as it is a part or a condition of the 
general happiness. (ii) Each man’s primary and uncon- 
ditional duty is to try to maximise his own happiness ; he 
ought to seek the happiness of others so far and only so far as 
it will contribute in the long run to his own. Now it was 
perfectly plain to Sidgwick that these two equally self- 
evident principles would in many cases dictate different 
courses of action, even when we make the utmost allowance 
for the pleasures and pains of sympathy, of an approving or 
a guilty conscience, of public opinion, and of legal rewards 
and punishments. He could discover no more ultimate 
principle from which to deduce these two and by which to 
adjudicate between them in cases of conflict. 

The connexion between this crux in Sidgwick’s ethical 
theory and his interests in psychical research and theology is 
as follows. A necessary, though not a sufficient, condition 
for ensuring that the course of conduct dictated by the 
universalistic principle should coincide with that dictated by 
the egoistic principle is that the individual should survive 
the death of his body. This would make it at least possible 
that the happiness which he sacrifices in this life under the 
guidance of the former will be so made up to him in the life 
to come that he will not in fact have infringed the latter. But 
survival alone will not suffice to ensure this. It will not be 
ensured unless further the universe (including this world and 
the world to come in a single system) is ordered as a good 
man of superhuman wisdom and power would have ordered 
it. In the West, at any rate, this hypothesis has generally 
taken the concrete form that the world has been created and 
is governed by an actual person of this kind, viz. God. 

In his purely philosophical works Sidgwick treated the 
survival of the human individual and the existence of God 
simply as postulates. If they are false, there is an in- 
eradicable incoherence in a very important department of 
human thought; if they are true, this incoherence is removed. 
Sidgwick declines to say whether this is a valid reason for 
holding these propositions to be true. He contents himself 
with the following cautious and conditional statement. 
Certain universally accepted principles of scientific method 
are, he thinks, in a precisely similar position to these two 
postulates as regards the evidence for them. If so, it is incon- 
sistent of those who accept the former to reject the latter, 
unless they can produce some positive reason for doing so. 

Vou. XXXVII. No. 1. 2* 
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It would be out of place for me to embark on an elaborate 
criticism of this argument here, so I will confine myself to 
two obiter dicta. In the first place, I do not find either of 
Sidgwick’s ethical principles self-evident. Secondly, if they 
both were so, I cannot see that the fulfilment of his two 
postulates would have the least tendency to remove a radical 
incoherence in human cognition. Whether the postulates be 
fulfilled or not, one at least of the ethical principles must be 
false. So, if both appear equally self-evident, there must be 
at least one ethical proposition which is false and yet seems 
self-evidently true. 

As regards the existence of God Sidgwick saw no prospect 
of going beyond the position which I have described. But, 
as regards the human individual’s survival of bodily death, 
he thought that it was at least conceivable that empirical 
evidence might be found which would convert the mere 
methodological postulate into a fairly probable scientific hypo- 
thesis. All over the world and throughout all human history 
there had been an immense mass of alleged facts which we 
may roughly describe as “‘ ghost-stories.”” And recently, in 
England and America especially, there had been a great 
output of phenomena, genuine or fraudulent, in connection 
with spiritualistic mediums. It was certain that most of 
these tales would collapse on investigation, and quite likely 
that they would all do so. But it was possible that a nucleus 
of them might have to be accepted, and that the most 
plausible explanation of these might be to ascribe them to 
the posthumous agency of human beings who had survived 
the death of their bodies. This is the connection between 
Sidgwick’s philosophy and his concern with psychical research. 

In 1881 Sir William Barrett was making experiments of 
Thought-Transference at Trinity College, Dublin. On 
Barrett’s suggestion a conference of those interested was 
called on January 6, 1882, and at this the Society for 
Psychical Research was first planned. It was definitely con- 
stituted in the February of that year with Sidgwick as first 
president, and he gave the inaugural address on July 16. He 
had not consented readily or without deep consideration and 
much hesitation; but, once he had decided, he gave his time, 
thought, labour, and money unsparingly to the Society. In 
its earlier years he presided at all the Council meetings and 
he took an active part in experiments, in examining witnesses, 
and in collecting and appraising evidence. His almost 
unique combination of scrupulous intellectual honesty with 
unquenchable hope and dogged persistence in face of dis- 
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appointment made him an ideal psychical researcher. He 
started the S.P.R. on the right lines and kept it in them until 
good habits had become automatic. And the prestige of his 
name and character and position compelled the indifferent 
and the hostile to respect the Society and its work on pain of 
writing themselves down as crassly ignorant or grossly 
biassed. 

The position which Sidgwick reached as a result of his 
long travail with psychical research was the following. He 
considered that telepathy, both spontaneous and experi- 
mental, between the minds of living persons had been 
established to his own satisfaction, and he had good hopes 
that it might become a generally accepted fact. But he did 
not think that adequate empirical evidence had been pro- 
duced for human survival of bodily death, and he seems to 
have grown more and more doubtful as to whether it ever 
would be produced. Since his death the available facts have 
become far more complex and still more queer, and it is 
difficult to suggest any hypothesis which will fit them all. 

More than any man of whom I know Sidgwick did 
succeed in “‘seeing life steadily and seeing it whole.” The 
strong desire for unity and symmetry, which he shared with 
all philosophers, never led him to over-simplify the facts. 
His high ethical and religious ideals never caused him to 
whitewash unregenerate humanity or to view through rose- 
coloured spectacles the frantic struggle to feed and breed 
and kill and escape which makes up the life of most men 
and of all animals save domestic pets. His whole-hearted 
acceptance of the methods and achievements of natural 
science never hid from him, as it does from so many, the 
standing miracle of man as thinker, artist, organiser and 
moral agent. This perfect balance, which Sidgwick so 
conspicuously possessed, does not make for exciting and 
spectacular systems of philosophy or of politics. These are 
the work of men who seldom hear and never heed what 
Clifford called ‘that still small voice which whispers 
‘Bosh!’ ” How numerous and how rancorous they are 
to-day, and what a relief it is to escape for an occasional hour 
from them and their new and nasty Jerusalems into the 
golden afternoon of Victorian civilisation and the Sidgwickian 
atmosphere of good sense and sweet reasonableness ! 


C. D. BROAD. 


Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





FAST AND LOOSE IN THEOLOGY. 


HENRY SIDGWICK, HASTINGS RASHDALL AND THE 
REPORT OF THE ARCHBISHOPS’ COMMISSION. 


JOHN CAMPBELL GRAHAM. 


‘. 


Ir is, I suppose, generally agreed that the chief problem 
confronting the Church of England, as a branch of what is 
called ‘* Catholic ’’ Christianity, is the difficulty of believing 
its official doctrines, a difficulty due to the growth of know- 
ledge. It would seem to be no less obvious that it is upon 
the solution of this problem that the continued existence of 
the Church depends. The present article proposes to discuss, 
firstly, the general attitude of the Church towards this 
situation, and, secondly, the particular difficulty of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 

The doctrinal problem is not new. We are fortunate in 
having, in the Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on 
Doctrine, an illuminating and authoritative account of the 
present phase of it, but in order to see it in its proper per- 
spective, it is necessary to revert to the doctrinal position as 
it existed in the Church towards the end of last century. 
The question was debated at that time, with great acumen, 
though from different standpoints, by Henry Sidgwick and 
Hastings Rashdall, whose views we shall briefly recapitulate 
before considering the Doctrinal Report. Incidentally, we 
may remember, it was the storm created by a lecture of 
Rashdall’s on the Incarnation that led to the appointment 
of the Archbishops’ Commission. 

In the year 1865, the Church and the State implicitly 
declared that they no longer expected the same degree of 
subjective conformity as had hitherto been demanded.’ It 


1 Clerical Subscription Act, July, 1865. 
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was his sense of the immorality of this ordinance that caused 
Henry Sidgwick to resign his Oxford Fellowship. Hypocrisy 
and insincere conformity, he contended, had always been the 
besetting vices of religion. . . . It was, no doubt, largely 
from a sense of the value of the Church as a moralising 
influence that men still clung to her in spite of credal dissent. 
Such men were faced by the alternative of being either 
hypocrites or schismatics. . . . The fact of a man’s member- 
ship of a religious body no longer afforded any inference as 
to his beliefs. . . . Casuistry had always justified un- 
veracity in exceptional cases. We should not hesitate, for 
instance, to speak falsely in order to save an invalid from a 
dangerous shock, and he could imagine high-minded thinkers 
persuading themselves that the spiritual condition of the 
mass of mankind was such that the shock of discovering the 
untruth of their most cherished beliefs would be disastrous. 
In his opinion, however, such views entirely misconceived 
the situation. It might be legitimate among a primitive 
people to support a fictitious theology for the good of the 
community by systematic falsehood, but in a society like 
our own where everyone could read and no one could be 
prevented from printing, where doubts and denials of the 
most sacred and time-honoured beliefs were proclaimed 
daily from the housetops, the method of pious fraud was 
surely inapplicable. . . . There could be no doubt that a 
member of the Church of England was formally pledged to 
believe the Apostles Creed, but it was clearly impossible to 
take that pledge literally, and the obvious import of the 
verbal declaration was relaxed by common consent. 
Lay persons might sit loosely to the formularies if they liked, 
but a minister who recited any one of the precise and weighty 
statements of the creeds, while conscious that he did not 
really believe it, was in a different position. . . . He knew 
there were men who did this and did it with the best inten- 
tions and with aims and purposes with which we should all 
sympathise, but the result could not fail to be demoralising 
both for themselves and for their congregations. It will be 
remembered that Stopford Brooke, the eminent preacher 
and Queen’s Chaplain, left the Church on the same grounds. 
The most powerful apology for the Church’s attitude 
came from Dr Hastings Rashdall, the philosopher of 
modernism. No one saw more clearly than Rashdall that 
to make Christianity possible to men who had thoroughly 
appreciated the consequences of historical criticism, revision 
of doctrine was imperative, and he held it to be absolutely 
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essential to the highest spiritual interests of the world that 
it should be undertaken. On the other hand, he justified 
the Church’s “ latitudinarianism ” on the ground of what 
he called “spiritual expediency.” It was, he argued, 
admittedly legitimate to depart from strict veracity to 
some extent and for an adequate end. Social life would 
be impossible without a certain amiable inexactitude of 
statement—we were all familiar with Gilbert’s Palace of 
Truth. 

It was true that few clergymen’s private beliefs corre- 
sponded to the letter of the formule to which they professed 
adhesion, but no reasonably well-informed person was 
deceived and general consent had long removed the stigma 
of dishonesty from their conduct. . . . It was a grave evil 
that men should be forced as a condition of ordination to 
subscribe to incredible statements, but it would be a graver 
evil if the Church’s ministry were to be recruited solely from 
men who really thought those statements credible. People 
who believed that a general refusal to take holy orders would 
lead to an alteration of the Thirty-nine Articles, forgot the 
intense conservatism of religious organisations. Long before 
the impossibility of getting men to take orders had secured 
an alteration of the Articles, the Church would consist of 
none but men who were ex hypothesi, below the average 
standard either of intelligence or of conscientiousness. . . . 
The decision on the essentialities of belief should undoubtedly 
rest with the individual himself. . . . As to the meaning of 
Christ’s divinity, there should be as much liberty of inter- 
pretation as possible, because experience showed it to be 
consistent with that community of feeling, of worship, and 
of religious and moral activity in which Church membership 
consisted. . . . Those who believed that the Church of 
Christ was something more, infinitely more, than a society 
for the provision of services and sermons on Sundays ; that 
it was primarily a society for the promotion of the good life, 
the life well-pleasing to God, and only secondarily an 
association of persons holding certain theological doctrines— 
no liberty of prophesying or of hearing, no increase of theo- 
logical enlightenment could compensate for the spiritual and 
social loss of their multiplied schism. The maintenance and 
extension of the Christian yowopia, the widest possible, the 
most united and most organised possible, was an essential 
part of the Christian religion. In comparison with it, the 
form in which the individual and the society expressed their 
sense of the unique significance of Christ’s life and work was 
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a matter of secondary importance. This was a truth that 
was commonly overlooked by those who insisted on rigid 
intellectual agreement with every clause of ancient docu- 
ments. 

Now, plausible as Rashdall’s arguments are, there is little 
doubt to-day that Sidgwick’s judgement was essentially the 
right one. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. Not 
only is it becoming increasingly difficult to get men “ of 
average intelligence and conscientiousness ”’ to take holy 
orders, but it is difficult to get such men to take any interest 
in Christianity at all. If the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
‘* Recall to Religion ”’ is a recall to these discredited dogmas, 
he is beating the air. It is impossible to ignore the fact that 
the ‘‘ educated layman ”’ (however much we may dislike the 
phrase) exists and that the future of Christianity depends 
ultimately upon him. There are, doubtless, educated men 
and women who, sensitive to the beauty of the language and 
ritual of the Anglican formularies, are able to attune their 
ears and their hearts to the voices and the emotions of the 
past. Although such experiences are, so to speak, histrionic, 
yet such people do genuinely enter into the spirit of the 
Church’s liturgy and derive inspiration therefrom, in spite of 
doctrinal divergence. But for one person who is able to do 
this, there are probably a hundred who, like Colonel Luard, 
find it impossible and have consequently dissociated them- 
selves from the Church.! It is this situation that all who love 
the Church must desire to see faced, and if the Church is to 
survive, it must be faced. 

It is, however, precisely this situation that the Doctrinal 
Report, with all its merits, does not face. We are far from 
wishing to depreciate this document. ‘The great learning of 
its authors, the great labour of thought it has involved, 
its sincerity and ‘fervour, its felicity of diction—these are 
qualities that cannot fail to command the gratitude of all 
that read it. Nevertheless, the Report seems to us, on the 
whole, an ignoratio elenchi. It misses, we think, the real 
point. The Commissioners may, no doubt, plead that the 
real point was not within their terms of reference and that 
it was not their fault if issues which seemed vital enough 
when they began their task ceased to seem vital long before 
they ended it. But nobody either wanted or expected them 
to adhere verbatim et literatim to their terms of reference. 
They were appointed to deal with the doctrinal situation, 


1 See his article in the H1sspert JourNAL, April, 1987, “‘ Why I do not 
go to Church,” 
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and when the nature of that situation changed they should 
have changed with it. 

At the outset, indeed, the Commissioners seem to have 
been in some doubt as to the question they were called upon 
to answer. Was it to be, according to the first clause of their 
reference, (a) What is it to be a Christian ? or, according to 
the second clause, (b) What is it to be a member of the 
Church of England ? They decided that it should be neither 
of these questions, but (c) What is it to be a Catholic ? This 
decision was probably in harmony with the intention of 
their reference, if not with its terms. But the word 
*“* Catholic ” is, as the Report admits, ambiguous. Its sense, 
as used in the English Prayer Book and by the Commission, 
is altogether arbitrary and sectarian. If used at all in this 
context it should be used only in the widest sense—What is 
it that Christians universally believe—i.e. question (a) above. 
The doubt arises whether a panel, the majority of whose 
members are committed to certain doctrines and under an 
obligation to believe them, is quite the right kind of body to 
investigate their truth. Ifthe investigation leads to negative 
conclusions such members are in an extremely awkward 
position. Almost inevitably doctrines that cannot be 
declared to be literally true will be declared to be figuratively 
true. Accordingly we are not surprised at the general sub- 
mission of the Report, namely, that beliefs of the New 
Testament writers, even when they “appear to have been 
shared by our Lord’s own human mind,”’ may be interpreted 
in a ‘‘ symbolical ”’ sense. 

The connotation given to the word ‘‘ symbolic” by the 
Commission calls for comment. The Report appends a note 
on the application to the Creeds of the conception of ‘‘ Sym- 
bolic truth.”” Truth, however, is a property of judgements 
or propositions and of nothing else. A symbol cannot be 
true any more than a concept can. It is, indeed, the essential 
mark of a symbol that it shall bear no resemblance to the 
thing symbolised. Thus the swastika is a symbol of the 
Third German Reich—it will probably not be a symbol of 
the Fourth! The bread and wine of the Eucharist are both 
images and symbols.!_ The Report states that ‘‘ the concept 
of Heaven can be expressed only in symbolic language.” 
But all language is symbolic. All words are symbols. Though 
some (i.e. onomatopeeic words like “* cuckoo,”’ “‘ ping-pong,” 
** splash ’’) are sound-images as well. The word “ horse ”’ is 


1 Images of the body and blood, symbols of the ‘redemptive 
sacrifice.” 
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a pure symbol; it is nothing like the thing symbolised. A 
symbol is a sign and symbolic language is significant language, 
and language that is not significant is not language. A 
symbol has whatever meaning we choose to give it; we 
cannot get more meaning out of it than we put into it, and 
all meaning is derived from experience. True, it is possible 
for us to mean or think of things that have never been 
experienced. Professor J.B. Pratt, in Personal Realism, says: 


‘““T can imagine a griffin or Santa Claus and you 
will know what I mean, but it is from experience and 
experience only that the characters and qualities and 
types of reference to which I attach my symbols origin- 
ally come. The imagination can make new combinations 
of experienced qualities and attribute them to some 
being or to some region of space or time which no man 
has ever experienced and thus transcend in meaning all 
existential experience. A man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp and each of us can mean innumerable things 
which ‘ eye hath not seen nor ear heard’.”’ 


But the meaning of all such imagery lies in what we have 
experienced. To suppose that symbols can possess meanings 
of which we are unaware implies a complete misconception 
of the meaning of ‘‘ meaning.” ‘“‘ Surely,” it may be urged, 
“concepts like ‘God’ and ‘ Heaven’ mean or symbolise for 
us more than we are aware of ?”’ The answer is that these 
concepts cannot mean more to us than they mean to us, 7.e. 
than we can conceive, think, feel, imagine, or apprehend ; 
and all they mean to us is connoted by the words “God” and 
‘Heaven.’ Such formulas as “‘ He gave His only begotten 
Son” or ‘“‘The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us”’ 
are no more symbolical than the sentence “‘ I have fallen in 
love with Helen.”” The two former expressions are some- 
times said to have a mystical meaning, which is intended to 
imply, perhaps, that they have a “‘hidden”’ meaning. Let 
us repeat that neither words nor any other symbols mean 
anything in themselves ; it is we who mean and they have 
the meaning we give them. I may not be aware of the 
meaning of a crytogram, but if no one is aware of it, it is not 
a cryptogram. Epistemologists sometimes speak about 
“the symbolisation of unrealised concepts.”’ It is difficult 
to attach any meaning to the phrase. There may be such a 
thing as “‘ imageless thought ” ; there cannot be such a thing 
as non-conceptual thought. Concepts are the bricks of which 
our thoughts are built. If there are no concepts there is no 
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meaning, and “‘ meaningless thought ”’ is a contradiction in 
terms. A man may not always be able to express what he 
means, but if he does not know what he means, he means 
nothing. 

‘“* Statements affirming particular facts may be found to 
have value as pictorial expressions of spiritual truths even 
though the supposed facts themselves did not actually 
happen.”” Presumably the doctrine of the “* Virgin Birth ” 
is such a statement and also that of the “ Resurrection of 
the Body.” But on this view they cease to be doctrines and 
should no longer be treated as credal—the doctrines are the 
‘* spiritual truths ’’ which they pictorialise. Where Chris- 
tianity appeals to history Christianity must abide by the 
verdict of history, and there is no doubt about the verdict of 
history concerning these doctrines. It will be generally 
agreed that if such doctrines are not historical, they are 
pictorially, not only valueless, but a nuisance and a stum- 
bling-block. 

The appended note on “ The General Use of Traditional 
Images and Phrases” cannot, I think, fail to strike the 
candid reader as (albeit, quite unconsciously) specious and 
sophistical. ‘‘ The reason for the continued use of such 
phrases is that there is a core of identical meaning.”’ Is that 
really the reason ? Is it not rather that we “ shirk the task 
of disentangling our spiritual message from the associations 
of a particular imagery,” as Whitehead puts it ? 

‘** Everyone speaks of sunrise and sunset without either 
feeling committed to a geocentric astronomy, or feeling guilty 
of dishonesty.’ The analogy fails. In the first place we do 
not solemnly and publicly profess, as a religious doctrine, 
that the sun rises and sets; and in the second place, these 
expressions are not figurative. All motion is relative. The 
sun rises and sets in relation to a horizon regarded as fixed 
no less truly than the earth revolves round the sun regarded 
as fixed. The sun has no more real fixity than the horizon. 

In short, the Commissioners leave the problem where 
they found it. While admitting, with Rashdall, the principle 
of doctrinal revision, they do not recognise as he did the 
need for linguistic revision. ‘* Traditional phrases lay less 
stringent fetters upon the free play of thought” (it is 
difficult to repress a smile!) is their euphemism for what 
Sidgwick would have expressed in one rather unpleasant 
word. 
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with ‘ mental reservations.’ It is, of course, a necessity of 
civilised communal life that we should have conventional 
symbols by the use of which we can communicate our 
thoughts to one another, but whether I mean what I 
say depends on me. ‘ When I use a word,’ said Humpty 
Dumpty to Alice in a rather scornful tone ‘it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less ’.”’ 


Doubtless the comment of our Rationalist friends on the 
Report : “ So long as you pay lip-service to the Creeds, you 
may believe what you like,’ goes ‘“‘ beyond the bounds of 
legitimate criticism,” but it is hardly necessary to point out 
that if doctrines intended to be believed literally are not so 
believed, they are not believed at all. 

Humpty-Dumptyism has not saved the Report from 
being vetoed in Convocation. The document has been 
praised for its ‘‘ spirit of compromise.’ But to say one 
thing while meaning another is usually called by a less 
pleasant name. ‘‘ We must not lie on behalf of God.’ We 
know that some of the Commissioners were in favour of 
doctrinal revision. Had their voices predominated we might 
have had an epoch-making manifesto. Certainly it would 
not have received synodical sanction, but it would have 
received the sanction of the Holy Spirit, the Holy Spirit of 
Truth, which must in the end prevail. It is urged that 
revision of the Thirty-nine Articles would disrupt the 
Church. The risk must be faced. Those who make this plea 
have not considered the alternative. The secession of the 
intelligentsia can have only one result : there will soon be 
no Church left to disrupt. 

We now come to what we conceive to be the heart of the 
doctrinal problem. It has been said that a state without 
the means of change is a state without the means of life, and 
the same is true of a church. The task that lies before the 
Anglican hierarchy is that of removing “ the things that 
have been shaken, that the things which cannot be shaken 
may remain.”” What, then, are the doctrines that call for 
revision or even excision? Are they essential and funda- 
mental, or are they subsidiary and episodical ? What is it 
to be a Christian? What doctrine or doctrines do all 
Christians catholically believe ? 

According to Sir W. Moberly,’ the central affirmations of 
Christianity are the sovereignty and fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the eternal destiny of the human 


1 «Church, Community and State,’ Listener, Jan. 18, 1987. 
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soul. In the view of Seeley two points are of especial 
importance: (1) that theological agreement is not essential ; 
(2) that personal attachment to Christ is the one essential. 
It will be observed that no mystical view is here implied as 
to the personality of Christ. The Anglican formularies, 
however, embody other conceptions, many of which, accord- 
ing to the Doctrinal Report, may now be interpreted 
figuratively, or, in plain English, rejected. But what, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is the status of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation ? In one place the Report refers to it as “‘ the 
central truth of the Christian faith ’’ ; but in its Note on the 
Council of Chalcedon, by which the doctrine was formulated, 
the Report asserts that “‘ the Church is in no way bound by 
the metaphysic or the psychology which lie behind the terms 
employed by the Council.”” What are we to make of this ? 

It is no doubt true that the doctrine of the Incarnation 
is valued only as an expression of the Divine Love; the 
doctrine of the Divine Love (which is now coming to be 
called the doctrine of Agape) remains the supreme and 
fundamental affirmation of the Christian faith. Nevertheless 
it is undeniable that the doctrine of the Incarnation is 
central in the Anglican formularies and that in any recon- 
struction of those formularies it will constitute the cardinal 
problem. Our purpose is to analyse this doctrine, with 
what closeness we may, in order to determine, firstly, 
what the doctrine really means and, secondly, whether it is 
really credible. We assume it to be indisputable that no 
religion can survive in a reflective age unless its central idea 
is at least credible ; unless, that is to say, it is, and is recog- 
nised to be, irrefutable. If not capable of proof, it must be 
incapable of disproof. Certainly no other religion ought 
to survive. 

Apologists for the Chalcedonian dogma commonly rely 
upon an interpretation, assumed to be rational, of empirical 
data; i.e. the evidence of history and of “ religious experi- 
ence.” This is clearly, however, a wrong method of approach, 
since it ignores “the prior question.”’ In all cases where 
truth is the objective, the first appeal must be to logic: 
Does the doctrine make sense? If it can be shown, on 
a priori grounds, to be nonsensical, no empirical evidence 
will save it. We have first to ascertain what the propositions 
are whose truth is asserted, and then we have to determine 
whether they are logical in themselves and whether they are 
logically related. We shall apply this test to the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. 
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Before elaborating the argument it will be well to give a 
brief outline of it. Our position, then, will be as follows. 
The doctrine of the Incarnation is correctly defined by the 
canonical formula that Jesus Christ was “ both God and 
Man.” ‘“ God” and “ Man’”’ are, however, universal terms 
connoting incompatible attributes, and, as such, cannot be 
predicated of the same subject. The same subject may be a 
particular of any number of universals provided there is no 
confliction. We may, for instance, say of a man that he is 
both a poet and a mathematician, or of a woman that she is 
both a beauty and a wit, because these pairs of universals 
imply no contradiction; but we cannot predicate of any 
subject that it is both a horse and an apple, or both a man 
and an ape, or both God and Man, because in each of these 
pairs the universals are inconsistent. Such formulations are 
not predications, but contradictions; they violate the 
Principle of Identity, the principle that “‘ things are what 
they are”; they are, therefore, not only necessarily false, 
but necessarily incredible. 

It is, in short, possible to believe that Jesus was :— 

(a) A man; e.g. the Paulian heresy (Paul of Samosata), 
or (b) God; e.g. the Apollinarian heresy, or (c) part-God and 
part-man, e.g. the Arian heresy. It is not possible to believe 
that he was “ both God and Man.” If we think we believe 
this we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us. 

The position stated in this summary will be developed 


in a succeeding article. 
J. C. GRAHAM. 


RypDAL. 





SILENCE AS TO THE MINISTRY OF 
JESUS IN EARLY CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


RAY KNIGHT.! 


ConTROVERSY over Christian origins is not yet allayed. The 
majority of inquirers maintain that Jesus was a man who 
walked and talked in Galilee nineteen hundred years ago, a 
less influential minority that he was a mythic personage 
created by St Paul. It may be that both opinions are wrong, 
and the writer ventures to suggest a new method of approach. 

The inquiry must be freed from prepossession in favour 
of the canon. No great respect is felt for the Council of 
Carthage nowadays, the less because works were admitted to 
the New Testament which have no right there, and all the 
early documents must be treated on an equal footing. Nor 
must we set out from the assumption that Christianity has 
always been familiar with the Life of Jesus. The date of 
the Gospels is uncertain, their authorship unknown, and the 
first step towards determining their claim to credit is to 
ascertain the use made of and status accorded to them by the 
early Church. Knowledge of the period has progressed since 
the days of Tischendorff and Lightfoot, and it is no longer 
legitimate to infer from similarities in the canonical and 
non-canonical writings that the latter were drawing upon the 
former. Many Gospels were current in the second century, 
various collections of logia or sayings were also in existence, 
and scholars are (or were) of opinion that the Synoptics are 
collations of two or more originals, while the Fourth Gospel 
is thought to represent some independent tradition. Coinci- 
dence in sentiment or language therefore—and taken as a 
whole, the likenesses are not so great as the unlikenesses— 
raises no presumption that the non-canonical writers were 
acquainted with our Gospels. They are compilations, not 

1 Late Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 
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originals, and the texts go back to hearsay or to documents 
no longer extant. 

Besides the Gospels, there have come down to us in whole 
or part some thirty-seven other writings attributed to nine- 
teen different authors—Paul, James, Jude, John, Peter, and 
pseudo-Peter, the writers of Acts, Hebrews, the Odes of 
Solomon, and the Didache, and Hermas, Clement of Rome, 
pseudo-Clement, Ignatius, Aristides, Polycarp, Barnabas 
and Papias. Of these, twenty-three are included in the 
canon ; the rest, of an aggregate length greater than that of 
Gospels, Acts, and the four chief Pauline Epistles combined, 
were held in high esteem by early Christians. From Galatians 
written in A.D. 50 to 2 Peter written in a.p. 150 they cover 
just one hundred years, and it is our business to discover 
from them what Christians thought and taught during this 
saeculum obscurum. 

It is at once apparent that none of these many writers 
has any knowledge of the Ministry. Hermas, conjectur- 
ally dated in a.D. 140, does not even mention Jesus; the 
others are acquainted with the Virgin Birth, Death, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension—that is to say, with the incidents 
recited in the Creed—but with no other Gospel happening 
except the Baptism and the Transfiguration, the one not 
mentioned by the earlier writers, the other only by the latest 
of them all. But for a solitary instance in Acts i. 12, none of 
the familiar seenes—Bethlehem, Galilee, Samaria, Mount of 
Olives, Calvary—is called to mind. There are a few vague 
references to wonder-working, but no specific miracle is 
mentioned even by allusion. Jesus’ teaching is represented 
by a few brief logia, and there is no suggestion of the parables, 
the writers being seemingly unaware that he favoured that 
method of instruction. 

Some of the logia, such as “ the tree is known by his 
fruit,” or “‘ many are called but few chosen,” look like 
common proverbs, and can be duplicated from pagan litera- 
ture. Some of them differ widely from the Gospel phrasing, 
others have no parallel at all. “‘ The last shall be first and 
the first last ’’ appears in Barn. 8. 12 as “‘ behold, I make the 
last things as the first.” 2 The Golden Rule is a negative 
injunction in the Didache (i. 2)—‘* whatsoever thou wouldst 
not have done to thee, do not thou to others’; and the 
command in Matt. vi. 1 differs both in words and meaning 

1 Implicit in Gal. iv. 4, Eph. iv. 9, Col. i. 15 ff., Heb. i. 3-8, ete. 


2 The quotations are taken from the Loeb edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers. 
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from ‘‘ let thine alms sweat into thy palms until thou knowest 
to whom thou art giving” (1. 5). Clement (1. 46) reads 
“one of my elect’ for “‘ one of these little ones ”’ in the 
saying reported in Matt. xviii. 8.1. According to the Didache, 
the unforgivable sin is to interrupt a prophet in his ecstasy, 
and the warning to fast not as the hypocrites is interpreted 
to mean an order to fast on Wednesdays and Fridays instead 
of Mondays and Thursdays (11.7; 8.1). There is no Gospel 
equivalent to the striking saying, ‘‘ those who will see me and 
attain to my kingdom must lay hold on me through pain and 
suffering ”’ (Barn. 7. 11), or to the “‘ male with the female, 
neither male nor female ’’ of 2 Clem. 12. 2. Papias credits 
Jesus with two long millenarian prophecies not found else- 
where, and in other cases sayings now ascribed to him are 
quoted as if of other authorship. 

Further, the logia grow more numerous as time goes on. 
They are conspicuously absent from the older writings, in 
which the Old Testament has not only priority but monopoly. 
Excepting an obvious interpolation in 1 Corinthians,? no 
Gospel saying is found in the New Testament Epistles, whose 
argument rests entirely on Hebrew scripture. No appeal is 
made to Jesus’ authority even when the occasion impera- 
tively demands it, as in the controversy about eating with 
the Gentiles or the relative importance of faith and works. 
According to the Teacher’s Bible there are 114 quotations 
from the Old Testament in Paul’s major epistles. Hebrews 
has 41, 1 Peter 9, and James 3, in all cases with numerous 
allusions, but none has any logia. The Pastorals and Jude 
have one or two quotations and several allusions but no logia. 


1 Little one or Little child was the name given to Jewish proselytes 
and also to Essene initiates of a certain grade. Cf. St John’s usage of the 
term. 

2 xi. 23-29, where an account of the Eucharist has been violently 
pitchforked into a discourse on the agape or Jewish kiddush. Apart from 
the unique resemblance of the wording to St Luke’s, the more suspicious 
because the crucial xxii. 19)-20 are themselves a later addition to the 
Gospel, there are two quite fatal objections to this passage. On the one 
hand, the mcidents at an evening meal were matters not to be “ received 
of the Lord ”’ in secret ecstasy but to be ascertained from those present at 
the time, and on the other, it is monstrous to suppose that a congregation 
of newly-converted and perfect Christians were celebrating their most 
sacred sacrament like a city quick-lunch, where one went hungry and 
another drunken ; whereas a social feast might easily furnish occasion for 
greed or coarseness. Similar traces of the exaltation of agape into 
Eucharist are visible in Ignatius’ account and in Justin’s First Apology, 
65-67. See further below. 
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Acts has 82 quotations and 26 allusions as against 7 logia ; 
2 Peter has 1 and 0; the Apocalypse is made up entirely of 
Old Testament, credal, and Rabbinical material. The non- 
canonical writings are less easily brought into the comparison 
because the logia are not always attributed to Jesus and 
some may be common proverbs, but on a liberal computation 
1 Clement has 205 quotations with numerous excerpts from 
the Epistles! but only 8 logia; 2 Clement has 8 and 8, 
Ignatius 5 and 5, Polycarp 6 and 11. Paul’s aphorisms are 
highly valued, but Christ’s are slow to claim equality with 
Hebrew prophecy. Barnabas’ Epistle is 49-50ths Old Testa- 
ment, 1-50th New ; Aristides is almost wholly occupied with 
the superiority of Christian to pagan ethics. Papias, whose 
work is known to us only in fragments, cannot be included 
in the analysis, but what we have of it contains 1 quotation 
and 4 logia, three of the latter accounted spurious. If the 
arithmetical test be any guide, a rough calculation indicates 
a usage of quotations/logia in the proportion 200/1 by the 
first generation of Christians, 100/10 by the second, and 
100/150 by the third. Why did the Master’s teaching make so 
much deeper an impression on those who did not hear it than on 
those who did ? 

Then the writers do not agree at times on points of 
simple fact. Paul’s list of Christ’s post-resurrectional appear- 
ances cannot be reconciled with those of the Evangelists, 
themselves mutually discrepant. * Luke’ contradicts his 
own Gospel in at least two important details >; Judas’ fate 
is differently reported in Acts and Matthew, differently again 
by Papias, whose Interpretation of Dominical Logia, so much 
of it as survives, coupled with his rejection of the Gospels 
then in circulation, shows that he was interested only in the 
Master’s sayings. Barnabas is even more instructive. 


1 41 according to the marginal references in Loeb, but some seem 
doubtful. 

2 “ Unless I find it in the archives (sc. in the Old Testament), I do 
not believe it,” said the Christian, and Ignatius makes the rhetorical reply 
that to him the inviolable archives are the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ ; Ad Phil. 8. 

8 The author of Acts did not believe in the Virgin Birth (Jesus was a 
man like Moses, iii. 22, vii. 87), and the Burial is assigned to the rulers of 
Jerusalem instead of Joseph, xiii. 27-29. The book evinces little know- 
ledge of the Gospel Jesus. 

‘It was never legitimate to twist Aoyiwy Kupixkdy €&jynos into 
“exposition of the Lord’s words and deeds.’ The collections of logia 
found since Lightfoot’s time dispose of the argument in Essays on Super- 
natural Religion, 156 ff. 
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Writing as is supposed soon after Peter’s death, he professes 
himself a teacher who “ loves to omit nothing of that which 
we have,”’ and hopes that “none of things necessary to 
salvation ’’ has been omitted from his letter (4. 9; 17. 11). 
It is a complete compendium of Christian doctrine—and 
there is not a word in it about the Ministry ! He discourses 
at length about the human body as the divine temple 
(16. 6 ff.), but does not cite the apposite Gospel sayings ; he 
quotes David, Isaiah, and Jeremiah on the duty of hearkening 
to God (19. 4), but never Jesus. He tells us that Christ rose 
from the dead and ascended to heaven on the eighth day, 
and bases an argument on the fact (15. 8); and stranger 
still, he likens the divine victim to the scapegoat whose head 
was bound about with thorns and scarlet wool (7. 11 ff.— 
doubtless the Temple practice), but does not know that 
Christ himself was crowned with thorns. Three of the four 
Evangelists record the detail, but this well-instructed Chris- 
tian teacher has never heard of it ! 

None of the writers makes so much as an allusion to the 
parables, an omission the more remarkable because, as Canon 
Streeter has observed, a story told in vivid detail is the one 
thing best calculated to arrest the attention and remain in 
the memory of a popular audience.? Not only are the parables 
ignored ; the Christian invents others of his own suggestive 
of the Gospel versions but much inferior. Jude writes of 
withered trees, twice dead, plucked up by the root, but does 
not recall the barren fig-tree—‘ cut it down, why cumbereth 
it the ground ?”’ Clement (1. 24) has a tale about a sower 
whose seeds fall on parched ground, suffer decay, and are 
raised to fruitfulness; a reminiscence of 1 Cor. xv. 26 
unaffected by the Gospel parable. Hermas (Sim. 5. 2) relates 
a tedious apologue about a vineyard tended so faithfully by 
a servant that his master makes him joint owner of the 
property with his own beloved son ; not a suggestion in it of 
the finer Gospel version. A century or more has passed, and 
the parables are still unknown ! ® 

Even on doctrine of primary importance there is disagree- 
ment. Jesus to Barnabas (7. 2), Ignatius (4d Eph. 20. 2), 
and Polycarp (12. 2), is son of God; to Acts (ii. 22; iv. 24, 
30) and Didache (11. 3), servant of God * ; to the Apocalypse, 


1 Enc. Brit., 11th ed., iii. 408. Others date the Epistle about twenty 
years later. 

2 Four Gospels, 228. 

% Justin is the first to quote a Gospel parable; Dial. c. Tryph. 125. 

* Son of God in Acts viii. 87 and ix. 20, the first of which is rejected by 
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a cosmic figure. Ignatius (4d Smyrn. 7. 1) regards the 
Eucharist as a partaking of the divine flesh and blood ; 
Clement (i. 40-41) makes it a ceremony prescribed in detail 
by the Master, to be celebrated at fixed seasons by the 
priests and Levites, and nowhere but at the altar in 
Jerusalem; the Twelve (9-10) write of it as a meal 
whereat the faithful satisfied their hunger and rendered 
thanks to God, Jude’s love-feast. Two of the three accounts 
are preserved in 1 Cor. xi., but there is no other mention 
of the Eucharist in the earlier writings. And for the rest, 
Paul’s gospel was so different from Peter’s that it led to 
open quarrel. 

The recently discovered Odes of Solomon, not usually 
included in this literature, deserve a word of special notice. 
Dr J. Rendel Harris, to whom we owe the publication of this 
work, describes it as a memorial of the first importance for 
understanding early Christianity, and dates it as probably 
not later than a.p.70. Written in the language of Christian 
experience at its highest level, the Odes are wholly admirable, 
but there is little of the Old Testament in them and almost 
nothing of the New. They do not mention Jesus or any of 
his deeds or sayings, and there is not a word in them about 
the Eucharist or any other sacrament, but special emphasis 
is laid on Christ, his virgin birth, and his descent to hell. A 
Christian of loftier rank than Ignatius or Polycarp, this 
et of the apostles knows nothing of the Man of 

alilee. 

Now there is more here than an argument from silence— 
there is proved elaboration of belief. The Old Testament alone 
is Word of God at the beginning. The Creed is known but 
not the Gospel story; the logia increase in number and 
improve in phrasing as time goes on; one of the incidents 
and some of the parables are evident rewritings of the earlier 
forms, and sayings and doings at first ascribed to the disciples 
are afterwards ascribed to Jesus.2 Nothing is heard of 
parables or miracles, Temptation, Transfiguration, Entry 
into Jerusalem, or Purging of the Temple until the second 
century. A Christian professedly as well informed as he who 


the Revisers. As, however, the term did not bear its present meaning to 
the first century, the detail is of no great importance. All “ divine ” men 
were sons of God. 

1 Odes of Solomon, 1, 2, 58, 87, 88. Dr Harris’ anxiety to discover the 
historical Jesus in the Odes enhances the force of his admissions. 

* E.g. the cry of ‘‘ Father, forgive them,” and the raising of Tabitha, 
afterwards the raising of Talitha. 
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had perfect understanding of all things from the very first 
knows nothing of the crown of thorns and dates the Resur- 
rection and Ascension on the eighth day after the Crucifixion 
instead of the third and fortieth. Three conflicting versions 
of the Last Supper are in circulation, and the two chief 
apostles differ from each other on fundamental doctrine. 
Not only so, but there were Christians who denied that Christ 
had risen from the dead !! Clearly the foundation-stone of 
orthodox belief was shifting quicksand in the °50’s. The 
sayings and doings of the Ministry, it is perforce admitted, 
‘‘ did not interest ’’ St Paul and his disciples 2; how could 
they have failed to interest them ? Credal incidents apart, 
Barnabas, Ignatius, Hermas, and the others knew nothing 
whatever about the “‘ great historical truths ” of Christianity. 
Paul’s own testimony or the lack of it is decisive. The Christ 
of his inspiration is not the Galilean prophet but a spirit akin 
to the Socratic daimon. So far from acknowledging a human 
predecessor in his mission, he insists not once but many times 
that he and no other is author of the revelation, to him alone 
has been committed the revealing of it. Nowhere does he 
say or suggest, “‘ this that I preach was preached by Christ 
himself only a little time ago, and there are many yet alive 
who heard him ”’; on the contrary, he disclaims all interest 
in a Christ of flesh and blood. How could he pretend that 
Christ was raised from the dead according to his gospel * if 
it was not his but Christ’s, preached all up and down Judea 
at that moment by witnesses of an event known to him only 
through ecstatic vision ? And they who companied with the 
Lord Jesus all the time that he went in and out among them, 
listened to his teachings, marvelled at his deeds, enjoyed the 
powers he bestowed on them, and communed with him after 
the Resurrection, could teach their converted persecutor 
nothing ! 5 

The facts are as fatal to the Higher Criticism as to 
orthodox belief. The churches tell us that many of these 


11 Cor. xv. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 18. Some of the disciples doubted it ; 
Matt. xxviii. 17. 

2 B. W. Bacon, Making of the New Testament, 154. Paul looked 
inwards, Peter backwards, p. 51; if Jesus was historical, why did not 
Paul look backwards as well as inwards ? 

3 Gal. i. 11, 12, 16; Eph. iii. 1; Col. i. 28, et mult al. Insertion of the 
indefinite article, making Paul ‘‘ a minister ” or ‘“‘ an apostle ” instead of 
minister or apostle, has completely obscured his claim. 

‘ 2 Tim. ii. 8. The Resurrection had yet to come according to the 
Judaizers’ gospel. 

5 Gal. ii. 6, R.V. 
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early Christians were privileged to know the most extra- 


_ ordinary man who ever trod the earth, wonder-working, 
' victorious over death, the very God incarnate, but instead 
_of falling prostrate before so tremendous a personality, 
_ instead of recording every deed, word, and gesture with 
, jealous reverence, they who were charged to carry his message 
_ to the world spend their time in wrangling over policies and 
_ metaphysics without so much as mention of their Master’s 
' teaching. Page after page is filled with reminiscences of 


Jewish history, but none recalls the history of Jesus; all 


_ turn for guidance to the Hebrew prophets, none cares a 
_ farthing for what Jesus taught. Old-fashioned Christianity 
is plainly out of court ; does that fare any better which 


substitutes a supremely gifted mystic for the son of God, 
one who made so profound an impression on his followers 
that they came to regard him as divine—and forthwith 
forgot all that he had told them? ‘‘ The one immeasurably 
great man who was strong enough to think himself the 
spiritual ruler of mankind and bend all history to his 
purposes ”’ is a figment of the letter-worshipper’s imagination, 
unwarranted by a shred of contemporary evidence. Son of 
God or unexampled genius, the Galilean prophet is ignored 
by his disciples in all save name and mythic history. Not 


' that which Jesus did and said but that which the Christ 
experiences, Virgin Birth, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 


Ascension, is the whole original belief. 

Only by slow degrees does the Gospel story win accept- 
ance. None of the apologists claims for his faith that it was 
recently revealed by God Himself on earth; all rely on 
Hebrew prophecy and argue that monotheism and virtue 
are better than polytheism and vice. There is no suggestion 
of the Ministry in Aristides’ long Apology, written in the time 
of Hadrian. Three brief sentences recite the Creed, and the 
Resurrection clause is prefaced by “‘ they say that,” suggesting 
a suspicion of uncertainty. Dr W. B. Smith deals adequately 
with this impressive silence. The apologist, he writes, 


‘tells us absolutely nothing whatever of the beautiful 
pure human life in Galilee and Judea. Not a single 
incident has he to mention, not a single argument, not a 
single illustration, not a single exhortation, not a single 
suggestion—not a single motive has he drawn from that 
incomparable life. The modern minister, even the 
modern critic, at the distance of nineteen hundred years, 
fills all the buckets of his discourse from this clear- 
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flowing exhaustless well of the Jesus-personality and the 
Jesus-life ; but the ancient Apologist under the Anto- 
nines, in debate with kings and emperors and philo- | 
sophers and the intimates of his own circle, knows 
nothing whatever of this fountain.” * 


Never was teacher so utterly forgotten. If the apologists 
believed what modern Christians believe, why did they not 
appeal to facts instead of platitudes ? 

The evidence is not yet exhausted. Philo, an Alexandrian 
Jew some seventy years of age in A.D. 40, when he was 
playing an active part in his countrymen’s affairs, was a 
theosophist who must have taken a passionate interest in 
Jesus and his gospel, but his voluminous writings betray no 
knowledge of them. Another Jew, born in Jerusalem at 
about the time of Paul’s conversion and dwelling there till 
Titus sacked the city, eagerly collects every scrap of Jewish 
legend but makes no mention of events which electrified his 
native city only a few years before his birth ; unless we may 
accept a passage which excited Farrar’s indignation, and in 
any case is so inadequate to the events that it is less intelli- 
gible than the historian’s silence. There is not a word about 
the Galilean in the Rabbinical literature of the time, nor— 
if we may trust the critic—a line in the New Testament 
written by anyone who knew him.? Disputes about the 
‘ historicity ’ of Jesus break out at a very early date, some 
declaring that his reality was proved by the sign vouchsafed 
to doubting Thomas, others that he was a spiritual being who 
suffered only in appearance. No one has attempted to 
explain how this latter notion could have arisen in the life- 
time of many of Jesus’ acquaintances, or how a Jewish 
peasant could have been promoted to be chief among the 
cosmic Atons. The Pauline Kurios might have been so 
exalted, but not the humble carpenter.? A kindred mystery 


1 Ecce Deus, 55. Harnack, placing the word in inverted commas, says 
that the “ facts ” of Jesus’ history were handed down as mysteries pre- 
dicted in the Old Testament, not as actual events; History of Dogma, 
i, 203 n. 

2 F. C. Conybeare, The Historical Christ, 6. 

3 The Docetic problem has never received the attention it deserves. 
Gnosticism was older than Christianity and its tenets were practically the 
same as Paul’s ; see the summary in History of Dogma, i. 258 ff., and ef. the 
Docetic principle enounced in 2 Cor. iv. 18, and the “‘ king of the AZons ”’ 
in 1 Tim.i.17. Orthodoxy met the uncomfortable facts by pretending that 
Gnosticism was an early Christian heresy and identifying Paul with Simon 
Magus, its supposed founder. Were the educated Christian now transported 
to the second century, he would be a follower of Marcion. 
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surrounds the followers of John. Not only did they refuse 
to leave their master for one whose shoes he was not worthy 
to unloose ; they set up a rival religion of their own in which 
the son of God became a false Messiah !1_ It is inconceivable 
that such a creed should have arisen if either orthodox or 
critical belief were true. Then we know from the writings 
of Plutarch and Josephus that the age was keenly interested 
in the lives of famous men, but in this instance none of those 
acquainted with the facts comes forward, and when at last 
the narratives appear, they are too meagre to be called 
biographies. Trypho in Justin’s time doubts Jesus’ reality,” 
and scepticism continues on into the third century, when 
Origen deplores the difficulty of proving facts that should 
have been no more open to question than the doings of Judas 
Maccabeus.? By that time, however, the Gospel story had 
been written, and it is instructive to notice the successive 
stages of its growth. 

The first hint of such a narrative appears in the Jewish 
fables and endless genealogies of 1 Tim. i. 4 and Tit. i. 14. 
The fables have survived in Acts ixvi. 5, the endless 
genealogies in Luke and Matthew. Eusebius tells us that 
written Gospels began to be disseminated in Trajan’s reign,‘ 
and a Syriac manuscript of the early fifth century relates 
how in the episcopate of Xystus 


‘* concern arose in the minds of men acquainted with the 
holy books, and through the diligence of great men in 
various places this history was sought for and found, 
and written in the tongue of those who took this care,” ® 


the concern being a desire for information about Jesus, and 
the history the original of Matthew’s Gospel. That was in 
A.D. 119, defining Eusebius’ dating and proving that no 
Gospel was yet current in the Church. Matthew’s Judaic 
colouring and endless genealogy betray an Ebionitish pro- 
venance, and the document had to be translated into Latin. 
Forthwith a regular epidemic of Gospel-writing breaks out. 
Basilides, a.D. 125 c., composes a Gospel of his own, and 


1 He whom John’s followers rejected was the Christ of strife and 
envy, Phil. i. 15. 

2 Dial. c. Tryph. 8, 49. 

3 Cont. Cels.i. 42. Historical AXsculapius was vouched for by a 
“ great multitude ” of witnesses, but there was no such testimony to the 
historical Jesus. 

4 Hist. Eccl. iii. 87. 

5 B. W. Bacon, On the Canonization of Matthew (Harvard, April 1926). 
The date is fixed by the reference to Xystus. 
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Marcion is so closely associated with another that we may 
credit him with having done the same. Orthodox writers 
accused the heretic of altering Luke to suit his doctrine, but 
his answer to the charge is not on record, and a man of high 
Christian character was not so likely to falsify the truth 
as the men whose chosen weapons were calumny and 
forgery. Whoever wrote it, Luke was certainly written to 
refute the Judaizing Matthew. Numbers of other Gospels 
came into circulation. There was a Gospel to the Egyptians 
and another to the Hebrews, a Gospel according to the 
Twelve, others according to Peter, James, Jude, Matthias, 
Nicodemus, Barnabas—every honoured name had one of 
these compositions tacked on to it. No one supposed them 
to be history, and the men who accused Marcion of altering 
Luke altered them all to serve their arguments. In a.p. 
140 c. Gospels ascribed to Mark and Matthew are rejected by 
a Christian bishop, whose testimony is the more important 
because it shows that they were not our Gospels. The Mark 
was presumably a proto-Mark and the Matthew the writing 
found in a.p. 119; if Luke was Marcion’s work, Papias 
would naturally ignore it. Interested only in the Master’s 
sayings and knowing that it was forbidden to put serious 


matters into writing, Papias distrusts the written record.’ 
But the critical spirit dwindles, and a generation later we find 
Justin Martyr accepting the Gospel story practically as 
we have it, though he makes no use of our Evangelists but 


ee 99 


relies on certain ‘‘ apostolic memoirs’ no longer extant.° 
At about the same time Tatian writes his Diatessaron, a 


1 Cont. Cels. ii. 27. Bishop Melito consoled himself for the tampering 
with his letters by reflecting that “‘ the scriptures of the Lord” had 
suffered like maltreatment; Hist. Eccl. iv. 28. The Christian meddled 
with the Old Testament itself. 

2 Writing was deemed useless as well as dangerous; Plato, Epist. 
812d, Phaedr. 275-7. Men were perishing through faith set down with 
pen and ink; Enoch, lxix. 9. The enormous bulk of Veda, Puranas, and 
Talmud were committed to the memory, a system of cross-checks ensuring 
an accuracy impossible to any scribe. The Old Testament seems to have 
been the sole exception to the rule. Had Christianity obeyed it, we should 
have been spared the 10,000 variant readings in the New Testament. 

3 Justin epitomises the Christianity of his time. His argument is 
based on Hebrew prophecy ; he quotes various logia with differences in 
the phrasing ; he uses none of the parables excepting one in an abbreviated 
form; he makes only general allusion to the miracles, referring Trypho 
to the Acta Pilati for information on the subject; his account of the 
Birth, Baptism, and Trial differs materially from those of the Evangelists ; 
he appeals to the spurious Sibylline Oracles and a forged imperial edict ; 
and he never quotes or mentions Paul, not even when arguing that circum- 
cision and the law are of no avail. 
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} Gospel freely constructed out of our four and suggesting that 


none was yet held sacred by the Church. Not till we come to 
Irenzeus do we find the canonical Gospels established in full 
acceptance ; that is to say, facts which were public property 
in A.D. 30 and must have formed the stock-in-trade of every 
Christian are not admitted into orthodox belief till more than 
one hundred and fifty years after their occurrence ! 

It might not be surprising that the facts should only 
gradually get known had they been the minor commonplaces 


_of biography, but they were not. They were startling and 
/ unprecedented, such as must have aroused instant and 


vehement discussion; or if the wonders be omitted, there 
were doctrines of the highest spiritual value and parables of 
striking beauty, but the Christian knows nothing of them for 
upwards of a century. It is a pitiful excuse to plead that the 


' Church was too deeply engrossed in expectation of the 


Second Coming to recall the deeds and promises of him who 


_ was tocome. Unspoken memories might have sufficed to the 


disciples, but how were others to be persuaded that Christ 


_ had risen from the dead and would soon return in glory if not 


by hearing of the powers and prophecies which guaranteed 
that hope? Every missionary must have insisted on them 
from the first, but not a hint of parable or miracle is found 
in any Christian writing until at least two generations of the 
faithful have passed away, and when the stories first come 
into circulation, orthodoxy itself rejects them. Meanwhile, 
barbarism is rapidly approaching, the old religions have 
decayed, and the new is making ignorance its boast instead 
of wisdom.! The sequence of events is clear to demonstration. 
First comes the Apostles’ Creed—the divine man born of 
God and human mother, murdered by his enemies, and raised 
to heaven in glory; then Paul’s interpretation; then a 
change in the whole perspective of the gospel and obscuration 
of its most distinctive features ?; next, a spate of wonder- 
stories, discredited at first but gaining currency as the 
environment deteriorates; then their general acceptance ; 


1 Origen admits the ignorance, Tertullian boasts of it; Cont. Cels. 
i.9; Praesc. Haer. 7. 

* History of Dogma, i. 186 ; J. V. Bartlett, endorsing Reuss, Enc. Brit., 
llth ed., ii. 208-4; C. A. Scott, History of Christianity in the Light ef 
Modern Knowledge, 380; W. G. de Burgh, Legacy of the Ancient Wor 
279. Second-century Christianity differed toto celo from St Paul’s— 
Marcion in A.D. 185 was striving to reform an already corrupted Church 
—and a faith committed to the saints, the prophets, and the perfect sank 
into a vulgar superstition. Yet the later Christianity is always treated as 
the more authentic. 


VoL. XXXVII. No. 1. 8 
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and now, the failure of every effort to meet the argumentum 
e silentio or make intelligible history of the Gospel story. 
Beliefs imparted at the mother’s knee have hopelessly 


befogged the inquiry into Christian origins. Convinced that | 


Jesus must have been a real man, the critic sets back the 
Gospels to the earliest arguable date, snatching at every 
least similarity of thought or language in the early writings 
and slurring over the glaring differences, in seeming unaware- 
ness of contradiction between theory and fact1; and a 
remarkable piece of reasoning then assures us that because 
Mark’s Gospel could not have been written before A.D. 64, 
therefore it was written in a.D. 64! Our Gospels were not 
the first to be written but the last. Luke’s own preface 
implies as much, Papias never saw our Mark, and there is 
overwhelming evidence to show that our Matthew is a Greek 
version freely rewritten from a Semitic original after the time 
of Papias.2, Our Luke, much of which is copied verbatim out 
of Matthew,* must be later still, while as for John, ascribed 
by some to heretic Cerinthus and accepted only with hesita- 
tion by the Church, this mystic Gospel may well have been 
written (though not put into circulation) long before the 
historically more plausible Synoptics.4 The original story 
seems to have been anti-Roman polemic ; it could not have 
taken on its anti-Judaic colouring till after Jewish pre- 
dominance had been destroyed by Barcocheba’s defeat, that 
is, at just about the time of Papias.> We may infer that the 
earlier Gospels were either unworthy of their theme or else 
too ‘ gnostic’ for popular acceptance, and when the need 
grew urgent for something better, they were refashioned to 
suit a darkening age. 

It is strange that so little notice has been attracted by 
the strongly contrasted presentment of Christianity in 
Gospels and Epistles. The Gospels are wholly occupied with 


1 Mark’s Gospel, familiar and treasured possession of the Church at 
Rome because it enshrined the reminiscences of the chief disciple, was 
treated with “ extreme neglect” by all the early theologians! H. D. A. 
Major, Mission and Message of Jesus, 6-7. 

2 Evidently the Xystus writing. Apart from the Semitic ring of the 
Sermon on the Mount and other less noticed passages in this Gospel, the 
early Fathers all insist that Matthew wrote in Hebrew. Jerome has left us 
translations from the original in Adv. Pelag. iii. 2 and De Vir. Ill. 3. 

8 —E. W. Lummis, Hispert Journat, April 1926, where reason is 
shown for suspecting that Q is a fiction. 

“ A view advanced some time ago by Ferrar Fenton. 

5 See J. Krauskopf’s argument in 4A Rabbi’s Impressions of the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion-Play, Philadelphia, 1901. 
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the words, deeds, and sufferings of Jesus, but the Epistles— 
admittedly the earlier writings—with a metaphysic barren 
of reference to Jesus except as the divine man crucified, 
raised from the dead, and ascending into heaven. These 
features had no novelty in a.p. 30. Egypt, Phrygia, and 


_ Greece mourned the death and rejoiced in the resurrection 
_ of Osiris, Attis, and Adonis. Phcenician legend had told of 
_ the alone-begotten son of El sacrificed to save his people, 
_ Plato of the Just Man scourged and crucified, steadfast in 
' innocence to death, Hebrew scripture of the Suffering Servant 
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all up and down the Mediterranean world, when a scapegoat 
laden with the people’s sins—the Agnus dei qui tollit peccata 
mundi—was driven forth beyond the city walls to suffer 


_ death. That and no more than that was the original Christian 
_ belief, and Paul’s interpretation of the sacred story attracted 
» numbers of the educated classes to the Church.? But zealotry 
_ was looking for an all-conquering Messiah who should fulfil 
_ the promise made to Abraham by putting down the mighty 


from their seats and placing Israel on the Cesar’s throne. 


| These preached the creed of Weltmacht personified in Satan, 


the Different Gospel with its Christ of strife and envy— 
strife against the Roman, envy of his power. “ All these 
things will I give thee,”’ said the Tempter, “‘ all the kingdoms 
of earth and the power and glory of them, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me,” a gospel so abhorrent that even an 
angel from heaven who should preach it was accursed, as 
Europe is learning to her sore distress. 


RAY KNIGHT. 


EASTBOURNE. 


1 Eusebius, Praep. Evang. iv. 17; Rep. 316) ; Is. liii. 4-12 ; Wisd. ii. 
13-20. 

2 As is apparent inter alia from the wealth and refinement of the older 
catacombs ; J. Ore, Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Progress of 
Christianity, 196. Eusebius tells us that the first Christians were honoured 
and courted by all the magistrates and governors, entrusted with the rule 
of provinces because of the singular goodwill entertained towards their 
doctrine, honoured with the greatest dignity by their masters, and treated 
by them with not less affection than their own children ; Hist. Ecel. vii. 
82; viii. 1, 6,{12. These Christians were not fishermen and peasants. 

















AFTER MATERIALISM—WHAT ? 
SIR RICHARD C. TUTE. 


Chief Justice of the Bahamas. 


Dr Carre. has insisted on the dangers of a materialistic 
philosophy to nations and individuals alike. His great book, 
Man the Unknown, deals mainly with conditions in the 
United States; but the lessons that he draws from those 
conditions are applicable throughout the civilised world. 
Materialism is a view of life which regards man as a product, 
actually a by-product, of a mechanistic universe. His 
importance in the scheme of things is negligible. The planet 
on which he lives is a speck in the sum of things. The 
universe is the product of blind forces operating through 
eons of time on dead matter. Matter obeys laws, called the 
laws of nature, and, because it does so, the result of their 
operation has been a scheme which is not chaotic. In course 
of time life appeared in rudimentary forms as a product of 
matter and the forces operating on it. The first simple 
forms gradually became increasingly complex. Under the 
stress of forces as blind as those which produced the stars, 
the chief of which was a cruel process called the struggle for 
existence, man appeared in succession to a line of simian 
forebears. He lived in simple societies which became 
increasingly complex. His fears, superstitions, and primitive 
rites, followed a parallel course, and finally evolved into the 
religions which are in existence to-day. The morality imposed 
by those religions has no sanction more binding than the 
habits which evolution has imposed on the social animals and 
insects. Nothing exists that can be called supernatural. 
Though we do not know how life arose from dead matter, we 
may be certain that, as the scope of science expands, an 
explanation will be found. Consciousness appears to be an 
epiphenomenon, a by-product of the blind forces which made 
68 
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| AFTER MATERIALISM 69 
| the universe. Finally, as all things are the result of the 
| operation of the laws of nature on dead matter, the chain of 
; causation remains unbroken as much in living things as in 
_ dead. It follows that man is mistaken in supposing himself 
_ to be a free agent. 
Such in brief is the account given by the materialist of 
the universe in which we live, and of our own being. 
It came to its full development in the last century as a 
_ result of the great increase of knowledge which that century 
| witnessed. Under its influence, which is still widespread, 
religion has been widely discredited. Private and public 
morality have at the same time degenerated under the 
_ influence of teaching which denies to every system of morals 
» any supernatural value. The existence of a God, who 
| created, the universe has either been denied outright, as in 
Russia, or else regarded as an unimportant, because un- 
meaning, factor in a universe which is wholly mechanical. 

The scientists under whose influence this view arose were 
honest seekers after truth. They observed a high standard 
of integrity in their work, and may be said to have sub- 
stituted the worship of scientific truth for religion. Their 
ideal was a high one; and, as all high idéals which are 
honestly entertained have enormous power, their doctrines 
spread over the world until they found their final flowering 
in social theories like those of Karl Marx, and in a pro- 
fessedly atheistic government like that of Russia. 

In all countries which can claim to be civilised materialism 
has exercised enormous influence. It teaches men that they 
are no better than the beasts of the field, and men are 
responding to that teaching by behaving as beasts to an 
extent which the scientists and philosophers of the last 
century hardly contemplated. In Russia the denial of 
religion has itself become a religion. In the United States, 
if Dr Carrel is to be believed, the doctrines of materialism 
are responsible for widespread mental and moral deterioration 
and for the encouragement of a dogmatic attitude of mind, 
which is doing great harm in the biological, medical and 
social sciences. 

As already indicated, it is not surprising that men who 
believe themselves to be no better than the beasts should act 
amorally. In the realm of science of the types indicated the 
influence of materialism is seen (inter alia) in a reluctance to 
recognise man as a complex being, whose consciousness and 
mental activities are as important and as real as his body. 
Instead of treating him as a whole—a conscious whole—they 
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find it more in accordance with doctrines which regard mental 


phenomena as less real than the physical, to treat him as an | 
aggregate of separate organs. The procedure leads to } 
specialisation by practitioners, who never acquire the know- | 
ledge needed to follow the operations of the organ in which | 


they have specialised beyond its material frontiers. It leads 
to a neglect of the action of mind on body and of body on 
mind. 


The triumphs of medicine and hygiene, which have robbed } 


many of the great diseases of their terrors, are largely offset 
by an increase of lunacy and mental and nervous disorders. 
The improvement of the national physique, due to the new 
methods of education and upbringing, appears to be corre- 
lated with a lack of courage, imagination, and stamina. 

In short, methods of treating man which rest themselves 
on his worldly needs and physical make up have not justified 
themselves. 

I have mentioned these matters as an introduction to a 
subject with which Dr Carrel has not expressly dealt, but 
which constitutes an important indictment of materialism. 
I refer to the fact, now acknowledged by scientific men, that 
the science on which materialism is based is no longer recog- 
nised as true. Matter and the laws of nature, which were 
supposed to control it, are not in the least what the materialist 
assumed them to be. Our modern view of the universe is 
based on mystical conceptions which he repudiates as 
savouring of superstition and charlatanry. Our reason is 
now known to be limited by the structure of our minds, and 
cannot deal effectively with more than a fraction of our 
experiences. The remainder is knowledge which is incom- 
mensurable, and therefore out of the reach of the method of 
science. Space and time are the factors which give form to 
our preceptions ; but space and time are forms of thought, 
and not forms of things. What things are in themselves is 
beyond all knowledge, and must be for ever beyond it. 
Reality is a concept which has no meaning in the sense 
contemplated by the materialist. Nothing in this life is real 
except the passing show, the universal film in which we are 
actors, the scene which keeps changing as long as life endures, 
as the great Operator (whoever He may be) passes the roll 
of film before the light of our conscious life. 

It is strange but true that these facts—they are facts and 
not ravings—are never faced by the materialist. Materialism, 
or at any rate an outlook on life which assumes the truth of 
materialism, is the doctrine in which most of the youth of the 
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present day are being brought up. Its teachings are supposed 
to be the necessary basis of the scientific outlook, and of 
scientific method. Their justification is supposed to be 
exhibited in the triumphs which science has achieved in 
every department of research, and in practically every 


There is a truth in this contention ; but it is only a part 


thing in life, and its results, in the form of health and comfort, 


' as the be all and end all of existence, then an untrue 
| philosophy might be tolerated. But experience is showing 
_ that it is dangerous alike to the individual and to his civilisa- 
_ tion to take this view. For the individual it spells degenera- 
' tion. For the State it means—Russia. The degenerate 


individual is not happy; and there are few who will assert 
that happiness is an outstanding feature of life in the 
U.S.S.R. 

A brief account of some of the findings of modern science 
is required in order to show that our indictment of materialism 
is to be taken seriously. - 

Before giving it I would like to point out that I do not 
assume that materialists are generally ignorant of those 
findings. What I do assert is that to remain materialists they 
must have failed to appreciate what they imply. They are 
not merely additions to pre-existing knowledge. They are 
denials that that knowledge can any longer claim to be 
knowledge. When Rutherford split the atom he exploded the 
philosophy which was based on the old conception of the atom. 

Well; as to the atom in question. What the old 
materialism regarded as the smallest portion into which 
matter can be divided either by experiment or in imagination, 
and which is itself composed in its entirety of a single element, 
has now been shown to be more like a dance of points of 
negative energy round a point of positive energy in a void, 
which constitutes by far the greater portion of its bulk. On 
this view the atom has been likened to a planetary system in 
miniature. As disembodied energy is not matter, and as 
void is not matter in any sense which can be assigned to that 
much abused term, it follows that the atom is immaterial. 
In other words it is a mystery. It represents a dead end 
beyond which knowledge, reasoned knowledge, cannot go. 
We can say if we like, and it has been said in responsible 
quarters, that it may be a mental phenomenon. In other 
words, it may be the thought of some Being. Later research 
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has disclosed that the make up of the atom cannot be 


activities by means of wave and probability theories, which 


involve mathematics of an intensely ideal kind. The opera- 
tions in question are such as cannot be pictured by the 
intelligence, and must seek justification in their results. 
The process is intuitional rather than reasonable. It is 


we must abandon with it the possibility of using it as the [ 


starting point of further explanation. I do not mean to say | rng 
that because we don’t know the constitution of the atom in} ‘° °° 
any but a metaphysical sense we must halt all chemical and | portic 


physical research till we can better our knowledge of it. 
That is not intended. What is intended is to indicate that 


it can no longer be used as an ultimate explanation of the will b 


universe. We cannot use it to support a philosophy. The 
universe meanwhile continues to exist unexplained on the 
basis of what matter appears to be, and must so continue to 
exist. This is the first argument against the old materialism. 
It has no solid root. 

The next consideration depends on the theory of relativity, 
which has replaced the theory, or rather the assumption, as 
to the nature of human knowledge on which materialism 
rests. That assumption is that external things are like what 
our minds picture them to be. The world is very much as 
we see it. This notion has now been blown kite high. The 
story is not perhaps as well known as it might be. At any 
rate a short account of what has happened will clear the way 
for later discussion. 

It was supposed that light is propagated by means of 
waves. As waves imply something in which they occur, the 
old scientists assumed the existence of an ether which would 
perform this function. Experiments were undertaken to 
find out the rate of the progress of our planet through this 
ether. They consisted in measuring the speed of light in all 
directions. It was found that that speed is a constant 
quantity in every direction. It is the same whether we are 
approaching or leaving the source of the light. It is the 
same whether the source is leaving or approaching us. The 
ether was not found at all. 

Other experiments, this time with electrical aggregates, 
showed that the said aggregates shorten in the direction of 
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| a motion that has been imparted to them. Incidentally, the 


new view of the atom shows it to be an electrical aggregate, 
and also that the earth itself, being an aggregate of atoms, 
is such an aggregate. 

On combining the two results it was found that they 
satisfied and indeed necessitated an equation which revo- 


| lutionises our ideas about human knowledge. It shows that 


vy what had hitherto been taken as the distance between two 


points is really a quantity dependent on time as well as 
space. For the speeds dealt with in ordinary life the intrusion 
of the time element is not ordinarily noticeable; but at 
speeds approaching the speed of light it is very marked. In 
the upshot the distance between two points in space has had 


interval depend on the speed of the observer. The interval 
between two points, or, in the new language point-events, 
will be the same for two observers who have different speeds 
relative to each other; but they will each reckon time and 
space differently. This result shows conclusively that space 


_ and time are forms of thought, and that they are not forms 





of things. Our minds produce space and time by some 
alchemy out of an underlying mystery called space-time, in 
which they are both merged. The external world, therefore, 
has no form which can be attributed to it. Indeed form 
turns out to be a mode of existence which is a fiction of our 
minds. What the reality behind the fiction may be is un- 
utterably mysterious. 

Once more, if reality has no form it can have no motion. 
We have already seen in speaking of the atom that it has no 
substance. On this showing what becomes of the laws of 
nature ? The cause and effect that we observe in our daily 
lives must be attributes of a shadow world created by our 
minds. The real world which casts the shadow exists, but 
its mode of existence in space-time is unthinkable. Cause 
and effect as we know them cannot exist in it; because 
cause and effect cannot exist apart from space and time, and 
reality does not recognise space and time as independent 
entities. : 

Clearly our ideas as to the laws of nature had to be recast 
in a form which would not involve conceptions like those of 
force, or even permanence. These were so recast by Einstein 
and others after a drastic pruning which involved the 
abandonment of Newton’s law of gravity, and the recasting 
VoL. XXXVII. No. 1. 3* 
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of our ideas as to the conservation of mass, the conservation 
of energy, and allied conceptions. 

The theory of relativity was expanded by the genius of 
Einstein to explain the motions of the planets as being the 
result of curvatures in space-time, caused by material masses, 
which are themselves higher curvatures. The explanation, 
of course, did not explain ; but it did what was required of 


then, is what the laws of nature now amount to. They are 
descriptions of what happens in the form of equations 
generally of space-time equations, that is to say, equations 
involving four dimensions, of which three relate to space 
and one to time. The virtue of this method of stating a law 
of nature is that it works out equally for the man on this 
planet and for his opposite number on some runaway star. 
I must add that though the equations seem to correspond to 
special curvatures, it does not appear that it is necessary to 
suppose that space-time is actually curved. We cannot 
make any concrete suppositions about a thing of which the 
mind can make no picture. We have seen that matter is a 
form of energy operating in a relatively vast void. Light is 
also a form of energy which is allied to that displayed in the 
atom, in that it obeys the law of gravity. In dealing with 
conceptions such as those which we have been discussing, we 
must expect to find that our minds are occasionally be- 
wildered. We may think we know that whatever radiation 
is it is not corpuscular. We would be wrong. Radiation is 
also a corpuscular activity. Similarly if we assume that 
matter cannot be radiation, whatever else it is, we would be 
equally wrong. It acts at times as a radiation. These 
contradictions are due to the fact that we are not, in dealing 
with ultimate things, dealing with time and space but with 
space-time. 

Space-time is the seat of a mysterious cosmic form of 
energy which has received the name of action. Action is 
energy as we know it multiplied by time. Energy in this 
form appears to be cut up into universally equal parcels 
called quanta. The conception is infinitely mysterious ; but 
it must correspond to some deep-seated truth, because it 
works. It explains facts that would otherwise be inexplic- 
able. 

Well; what of the man and what of his reason? The 
modern man of science has travelled a long way away from 
his materialistic forebears in the last century. Modern science 
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compels him to revise his views, not only of the universe, but 
of his own mental powers. Those powers are exercised on 
facts of two kinds. One kind embraces facts which can be 
made the subject of physical experiments—the facts dealt 
with by science—the other consists in the facts which lie 
outside that limited range. They are the facts which interest 


_ the artist, the moralist, the believer in the supernatural. 


They are roughly included in the formula “ beauty, truth 
and goodness.”’ Truth in this phase includes truth perceived 
as the result of intuition. The first set of facts are generally 
termed the commensurables, and the second the incom- 
mensurables. Now modern science tells us that at bottom 
all truth is incommensurable. We cannot deal with the atom 
without employing intuitions as to its nature, as the basis of 
our mathematics, and these intuitions are not picturable to 
our reason. As already stated the atom is a mystery and 


every mystery is incommensurable. Space-time is incom- 


mensurable because it includes in a mysterious merger both 
space and time. It fuses the forms of thought which lie at 
the base of all mensuration. Action is not commensurable 
for the same reason. It looks as if all our knowledge of real 
things is at bottom incommensurable. If this is the case, 
our intuitions of goodness, truth and beauty may be realities 
of exactly the same order as space-time, action, and the 
atom. The universe may be a mental and not a material 


_ phenomenon. To Whom does the mentality belong? This 





is the question that is now being asked by scientists as well 
as by ordinary men. It is the question which ordinary men 
have asked and answered since history began. They have 
not all found the same answer; but'that is a detail. 

What then is the function of reason? It is built on the 
concepts of language and the axioms of mathematics. Both 
concepts and axioms are constructed out of our experience of 
the world of three dimensions. It cannot therefore go beyond 
this limitation. In other words the truths of reason are 
truths which relate to the world perceived by our senses. 
They do not help us to find four dimensional truth. That 
truth must be perceived by intuition, or else remain un- 
perceived. The intuition may in certain cases have to be 
imparted in a form into which reason enters later, as when a 
wave theory of the atom is presented in the form of an 
equation. In the same way an intuition of God has to be 
imparted in words, and with a show of reason, which the 
materialistic philosopher has hitherto delighted in demolish- 
ing. We have an intuition of free will which he has demolished 
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in the same way. None the less the materialistic philosopher 
shows by the fact of his argument that he disbelieves in its 


' 


rte ae 


validity. And, of course, no man in practice ever disbelieved | 
y 


in free will on any argument. It may be presumed that free 
will is one of the ultimates which operate in the realm of 
action, and may be a part of that mysterious energy. 

To limit reason is not to discredit it. Its usefulness in 


dealing with material aggregates is as great in the twentieth | 
as it was in the nineteenth century. It will be greater if [ 
recognition of the fundamental truth of the great intuitions [ 


of religion and morality is restored. Under this condition 


we may hope that human intelligence will not continue to } 


countermine its own mines by efforts which are simul- 
taneously and impartially directed to the preservation and 
the destruction of mankind. If mankind comes to see that 
mere reason is incapable of either governing or guiding a 
nation, we may hope to be spared a repetition of the slaughter 
on which the Soviet State has been founded. That slaughter 
in the name of reason has exceeded in a few years all that has 
taken place in the name of religion in two thousand. 

Here I must draw attention to certain experimental con- 
firmations of the conclusions of modern science. One of these 
relates to prophecy. Scientific men have generally disbelieved 
in prophecy, since Hume told them that it is one of the things 
that cannot take place. Well, Mr Dunne noticed that 
certain features of his dreams came true in after waking life. 
He got a few friends to help him, and together they made a 
practice of making an immediate record of their dreams. In 
the result a number of confirmations in waking life were 
obtained which are so curious, and so numerous as to preclude 
all theories which might attribute them to chance. Mr 
Dunne wrote a book about these experiences entitled An 
Experiment with Time (Faber & Faber, publishers). In it he 
holds that in dreams (and possibly in other states also) it is 
possible to survey the future as one surveys a plain from a 
hill. Now this is exactly the conclusion come to by the 
mathematician Minkowski in dealing with the primary space- 
time equation. He noticed that space and time enter this 
equation in precisely the same manner, and that therefore 
space and time must be equivalent to each other. He con- 
cluded that time is a space dimension which is imperfectly 
understood by our senses. 

The next matter concerns experiments in clairvoyance 
and telepathy conducted by Professor Rhine in the United 
States. He found that certain subjects were able to name 
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cards turned up by the experimenter, and, of course, unseen 
by them, with a degree of accuracy which precluded all idea 
of chance. Some of his subjects could do this at a great 
distance from the scene of the fall of the cards. They could 
name the cards even when they were dealt only in the 


scious of using any sense localisable in their bodies. The 
conclusion seems to be that the mind can be as independent 
of space as Dunne shows it to be of time. It has mysterious 
powers which in the last century scientists would not have 
deigned to investigate. 

Finally we come to the most old-fashioned manifestation 
of the supernatural—the miracle of healing. Miracles 
do occur at Lourdes. They are observed by scientists. 
Dr Carrel saw one take place with his own eyes, and 
describes exactly what happened in his book on Man the 
Unknown. 

Here we are reminded that all these things have been 
known to tradition and believed in by mankind throughout 


| the ages. Prophets, seers, and wonder workers are no new 


things. What is new is the dogmatic disbelief in the possi- 
bility of their existence. With facts like these before him 
the materialist would be hard put to it to say what is a 
miracle, or what event can be described as impossible. 

In this connection reference may be made to an interesting 
description given by Dr Carrel of the cells of the human body, 
and the plan on which they appear to do their work of forming 
and maintaining it. 

He shows that the old idea that they are comparatively 
simple structures is entirely wrong. They are on the contrary 
exceedingly complex. Each cell has complicated organs, 
and a nucleus, which contains the chromosomes and genes 
peculiar to its inheritance. The impregnated cell from which 
the human being starts multiplies by a continuous process 
of fissure, and the cells which proceed from this operation 
at once begin building the body on a plan of which each cell 
appears to have foreknowledge. Each as it is formed goes 
about its work of building the organ, to which it is assigned, 
and for which it has been peculiarly fitted by the cells which 
preceded it. In this manner is man made. Carrel compares 
the process to the building of a fairy house from a single 
brick which multiplies itself. The bricks thus formed make 
walls on a plan previously known to them; they modify 
themselves into doors, windows, and slates; they make 
themselves into a sewage system; they arrange for the 
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lighting. Not content with this they end by making, or | 


accommodating, the owner; if we may so regard the con- 
sciousness that finally takes charge. 

Now these cells have no senses which we can recognise as 
such. That they have great intelligence is shown by the 
result of their work. They appear to operate outside time, 
since they have absolute foreknowledge of what they have 
to do. We can only conclude that they furnish examples of 
intelligences which operate in the four dimensional continuum, 
That they should not only produce the human body, but 
provide it with a mind, which works on principles utterly 
foreign to their own, constitutes a recurrent miracle at which 
we can only gasp in wonder. The Universe may be full of 
intelligences which are equally efficient and equally foreign 
to our own. Moreover, if those intelligences are as far apart 
as those of the cells from the mind of man, it follows that 
there must be as many universes as there are diverse intelli- 
gences. What to each of such intelligences is meant by 
reason ? In the infinite complexity of things and beings, the 
human mind is indeed a poor guide in so far as that mind 
depends on reason alone. 

In these circumstances it would appear to be wise to 
investigate whether a return to belief in revelation will not 
produce better results. 

The belief in reason—unaided reason—has been tried out. 
It has not succeeded. It cannot tell man the object of his 
existence, and therefore leaves him groping after “‘ reason- 
able’? ideals, which are successively tried and successively 
found wanting. The worshippers of will and of the superman 
achieve futility. The seeker after Nirvana is in the same case. 
Many of us remember the Religion of Humanity and the 
Church which it set up in London toward the end of the last 
century. It achieved nothing but a futile and dreary 
cynicism. The worship of man by himself can hardly have 
any other result. 

Finally, we get the worship of reason, as exemplified by 
the doctrines of Communism and the writings of Karl Marx. 
This, the last and greatest experiment in materialism, has 
resulted in the setting up of a great state, and in a world- 
wide propaganda which threatens to destroy civilisation. 
This state has been set up on the basis of the denial of God, 
and of the validity of all that religion teaches. It has cost 
humanity more suffering and more lives than all the ancient 
religions and all the ancient heresies put together. Unless 
the progress of Communist propaganda can be stopped it is 
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certain that it will cost humanity vastly more suffering and 
vastly more slaughter. 

Surely, it is the duty of the men of science of the twentieth 
century to do what they can to undo the mischief which has 
resulted from the teachings of their predecessors. 

One suspects that, as a class, men of science are reluctant 
to carry their findings to the philosophical limits which they 
imply and necessitate. They do not wish to become philo- 
sophers. They feel the firm ground, on which their work has 
hitherto been based, slipping beneath their feet. They view 
the illimitable mysteries which lie beyond the frontiers to 
which reason has led them with alarm and misgiving. They 
have achieved, or at any rate received, a vision of reality, 
which they cannot bring themselves to proclaim. 

Well; if they hesitate they are lost. Science and all that 
it stands for will crash with the crash of civilisation. Nothing 
can stop the progress of disruption except the authoritative 
teaching by men of scientific note and achievement that 
materialism is based on a false view of science. There are 
indications that some of them realise this. Dr Carrel 
emphatically does. Ouspensky, the Russian philosopher 
scientist, did. His Tertium Organum was published in 1924 
in an excellent English translation by Alfred A. Knopf, of 
New York. This remarkable work has not received the 
attention it deserves. This paper is greatly indebted to it. 

After all, science should be proud of having led men to 
what is in effect a new revelation. It has shown definitely 
what the human race has always known, that reason does 
not and cannot cover all the activities and all the meaning of 
life. All scientific knowledge must in the limit deal with the 
incommensurable, and can only do this by utilising some 
form of intuition. Hence the ultimates of science are on 
precisely the same footing as our intuitions of goodness, of 
truth, of beauty, of God. All, so far as we know, are equally 
real. 

The value of each can only be estimated by results. It is 
probable that the value so obtained represents in some 
mysterious way a measure of ultimate reality. The modern 
world has experimented in conducting the lives and govern- 
ment of men in accordance with the dictates of reason, as 
opposed to the teachings and tenets of the Christian religion. 
The opposition was genuinely believed to exist. But for this 
belief, it is unlikely that the experiment would have been 
tried; since, in the long run, men’s beliefs are the main 
influence in their lives. We cannot say that it has failed, 
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since the Russian State continues to exist as a formidable 
power. Moreover, that State continues to undermine through 
its agents the power of other States by endeavours to convert 
their people to Communism. It must be presumed that its 
agents believe in the doctrine which they spread. 

When it becomes the mark of an ill-instructed intelligence 
to support the doctrines of materialism their efforts will 
receive a decisive check. By the time that happens we may 
expect a revival of religion. Man must believe in something, 
and that something has always been a supernatural revela- 
tion, till the materialists told him that he was believing in 
the impossible. He will be relieved to find that the materialist 
was, and is, wrong. 

When that takes place the world will once more become 
a scene of adventure. The Christian’s life has a romantic 
quality, on which Chesterton has well insisted. If you are 
good you will be happy. If you fight the good fight in this 
life, you will have achieved something of great and lasting 
import. You will have been faithful to a higher loyalty in a 
world of mysterious struggle and equally mysterious rewards. 
In the cosmic struggle between good and evil, which is dimly 
apprehended though its nature cannot be understood by us, 
the practising Christian feels that he is on the right side. 
The struggle may be hard, but it is always worth while. The 
love of God indeed passes all understanding, but it illumines 
the path we tread. 

If modern science has shown that we are at liberty to 
believe in the great romance of the Christian faith, to hold 
that we have faculties and intuitions which correspond to 
realities transcending those ascertained by the use of reason, 
then science has given the world a revelation of inestimable 
value. Men of science have, ever since the time of the great 
awakening of the renaissance, been distinguished for following 
faithfully a noble ideal—the ideal of scientific truth. They 
have followed it through opposition from the side of religion, 
which in the end ranged them against religion. They have 
followed it along a path lit by material triumph, but darkened 
by despair—despair for man’s destiny—in a world which 
appeared to be merely the ante-chamber of death. They 
have gone on till, at the long last, we begin to see that their 
faith has justified not only themselves but their opponents, 
by enabling both to enter a realm of mysterious and splendid 
romance. 


What has the Soviet Republic to offer comparable to this 
outlook on life ? 
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It is, however, a mistake to suppose that a fairly general 
return to religious faith will reform the world. All men are 
not constructed to accept easily the Christian message. In 
the early days of faith, when its practice was illegal and 
therefore perilous, Christians were no doubt men who 
believed and practised the tenets of the faith they professed. 
The change introduced by the legalisation of Christianity, 
and still more by wholesale and forcible conversions to that 
faith, produced in the end a European population which 
professed belief en masse. It is, however, doubtful whether 
this state of affairs produced a very much larger proportion 
of real Christians than in the days of Constantine. The real 
heathens of to-day are mostly nominal Christians in countries 
in which Christianity is the prevailing faith. In a country 
like Russia, where it is not the prevailing faith, we are 
presented with a repetition of the conditions faced by the 
early Church, in which a courageous and believing few face a 
hostile and dangerous world. 

It appears, therefore, that a majority of mankind are not 
at heart Christians ; but that they are ready to profess any 
form of belief or disbelief which circumstances show to be 
necessary to their comfort or advancement. That that 
majority includes a number of men who are in a sort of 
natural opposition to religion also appears to be the fact. 
To quote Chesterton’s remarkable words—all the more 
remarkable because they were penned long before the Soviet 
Republic was thought of :— 


‘* Christianity is not so high in the air but that great 
archers spend their whole lives in shooting arrows at it 
—yes, and their last arrows; there are men who will 
ruin themselves and ruin their civilisation if they may 
also ruin this old fantastic tale. This is the last and most 
astounding fact about this faith ; that its enemies will 
use any weapons against it, the swords that cut their 
own fingers, and the firebrands that burn their own 
homes. Men who begin to fight the Church for the sake 
of freedom and humanity end by flinging away freedom 
and humanity if only they may fight the Church.” 


On Christian and on scientific principles alike—I refer of 
course to modern scientific principles—there is nothing to 
indicate that there will ever be a millennium in this life on 
earth. On Christian principles the kingdom of heaven is not 
of this world. On scientific principles reality is not of this 
world. Therefore, if there is an ultimate reality, an ultimate 
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reward, as the Christian religion teaches, it cannot be of this 
world. It is indeed curious how the evidence converges. 

This world is the preparation for an ultimate reality. 
What that reality is like neither reason nor science can tell 
us. Religion tells us that it is worth striving for, and most 
men have an intuition that religion is right. 

Some one has recently said that it is curious how the 
scientists, who commenced by blaming philosophers because 
they do not follow the method of experiment, are now forced 
by their own experiments to become philosophers themselves. 

This paper is written in order to beg them to rise to the 
height they have reached, to become worthy of their own 
ideals, by carrying their scientific knowledge to its logical and 
philosophical conclusion. Science commenced by exploring 
the physical world with the aid of reason. It has ended by 
showing the limitations of that world, of the mind that 
conducts the explorations, and of reason itself. 

The external world is related to the real world of four 
dimensions as the shadow is related to the substance. The 
human mind is limited by self-created barriers of space and 
time, which have no counterpart outside that mind. Reason 
is an instrument which operates by using the concepts of 
language and the axioms of mathematics; but, as both 
concepts and axioms are built on three dimensional experience, 
it follows that the reason which depends on them cannot 
transcend it. 

Science is now, I take it, assured of the existence of a 
four dimensional world inhabited by such entities as space- 
time, action, electrons, and protons, each and all of which 
are fundamentally mysterious and incommensurable. In 
these attributes they stand on the same footing as the 
intuitions of religion or of the artist, All are equally entitled 
to be called real. All are equally inaccessible to reason. All 
may be entities which have a real existence in the four 
dimensional continuum. Indeed intuition and revelation may 
well be two descriptions of the same phenomenon. 

Science has indeed performed wonders. If those entitled 
to speak in its name would only stand forth and proclaim 
their full meaning, and at the same time denounce the false 
materialism which masquerades in the name of scientific 
truth, they would be striking a blow for the civilisation which 
has made their work possible. 


R. C. TUTE. 


Nassau, BAHAMAS. 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF A SUBTLE BODY. 


LESLIE J. BELTON, M.Sc. 
 s 


WE are emerging out of a period of depressive naturalism 
which allowed us to decry as superstitious all such theories 
as that which I am now presenting. For 300 years Western 
man has shut his ears and his eyes to anything suggestive of 
the supernormal and drawn a rigid line between things 
possible and things impossible, seeking always a natural, 
z.e. materialistic, explanation of all phenomena. If ever he 
deigned to give a moment’s consideration to any such subject 
as the one now before us he at once proceeded to dismiss it 
as a fantastic “‘ carry-over” into modern times of fanciful 
primitive beliefs which no self-respecting scientist (except 
perhaps the student of folk-lore) need seriously discuss. 
Religious thinkers adopted the same attitude: they still 
held to the idea of the soul, but were hard put to it to explain 
what they meant by the term. 

This same period, let us remember, was marked by a signal 
advance in man’s understanding of the physical world and 
the organisation of knowledge. This was achieved by means 
of what has come to be known as the scientific method—the 
method of logical induction: thus no pronouncement was 
held to be intellectually acceptable unless it was subject to 
the arbitrament of reason and experimentally proved. 
People still held irrational beliefs, of course, but the whole 
structure of accredited knowledge was theoretically based on 
this method of rational inquiry and rational verification pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown. And it is so still, 
if we may regard as lying outside the scope of our present 
inquiry the question of the validity of intuitional judgement 
and immediate insight. The scientific method rightfully and 
victoriously holds the field. 

83 
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But what then of these déclassés phenomena which 
scientists are prone to dismiss with contempt as mere 
survivals of primitive beliefs ? Surely these too should be 
brought under the searchlight of scientific inquiry ; and just 
this, though all too half-heartedly and tardily, is what is 
happening to-day. Scientists (I should say some scientists) 
are becoming aware of a body of phenomena demanding 
investigation, and for which a place must somehow be found 
in any comprehensive explanation of life. The approved 
methods of science must also be applied, then, to para- 
physical and parapsychical events, and scientists will thereby 
come to grips with facts which, apart from a few outstanding 
exceptions, they have all too consistently ignored. A 
scientist can now engage in this research with a tolerable 
certainty of not wholly forfeiting his colleagues’ regard. 

The foregoing remarks are by way of a prelude to the 
suggestion that the hypothesis of a subtle body calls for 
intensive examination; it is of all aspects of psychical 
inquiry the one which should command the especial interest 
of both the psychologist and the religious thinker whose 
respective fields of study it illuminatingly affects. 

Many people who are quite undrilled in scientific method 
have come to believe in the existence of an ethereal body 
interpenetrating the physical body ; some, indeed, are con- 
vinced of the existence of a series of bodies superimposed one 
upon another something like the skins of an onion. On what 
grounds do they hold this belief ? They are various, but for 
the most part conviction depends upon one or all of the 
following grounds : (1) Belief in a subtle body is ancient and 
widespread, although it has been practically lost in these 
latter days ; since the belief has been so widely held there 
must be “‘ something in it”! (2) Mediumistic phenomena 
point to the existence of an ethereal body as providing the 
vehicle of manifestation for discarnate entities in the after- 
death state. (3) Incorporeality is inconceivable, or at least 
difficult to reconcile with the idea of the survival of self- 
conscious individuals; there must be, therefore, some 
vehicle through which excarnate entities are able to manifest. 
(4) A large number of “* out of the body ” experiences are on 
record which suggest the reality of a subtle body; these 
cannot be dismissed as mere dreams or hallucinations. 

I suggest, therefore, in view of the interest and importance 
of the hypothesis, that those people who are convinced on 
empirical grounds of personal survival of physical death 
should marshal and develop the evidence for an ethereal 
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body more consistently and thoroughly than has hitherto 
been done, paying less attention than they have been accus- 
tomed to do to the phenomena of the séance room. The 
latter have their place no doubt and disinterested research 
must take account of them; but while many people, rightly 
or wrongly, regard mediumistic phenomena as unwholesome, 
and peculiarly subject to self-deception and fraud, the idea 
of a subtle body is fortunately free of these associations. 
Thus, if its reality be proved, it constitutes the better argu- 
ment in favour of survival and the more hopeful line of 
advance. 

Be this as it may, the hypothesis of a subtle body, and 
the contingent phenomena of projection, excursion and 
bi-location, present a line of study of extraordinary interest 
not only to the occultist and psychical researcher, but to 
psychologists and theologians as well—indeed to all who 
believe that “‘ the proper study of mankind is man.” 


II. 


What, then, is the evidence on which the hypothesis of a 
subtle, or ethereal, body rests ? First let us be clear as to 
definition. Dr Nandor Fodor defines the “‘ double ”’ as “‘ the 
etheric counterpart of the physical body which, when out of 
coincidence, may temporarily move about in space in com- 
parative freedom and appear in various degrees of density 
to others.”” According to Dr H. C. Carrington, the “‘ double ”’ 
resembles the physical body in all respects and is capable of 
being detached from it at times during life and of leaving it 
permanently at death. ; 

The ‘* double ” is variously named and there exists a good 
deal of confusion as to its nature and function. Some speak 
of an astral body, some of an ethereal or etheric body, and 
others, following the late G. R. S. Mead, prefer the term 
subtle body as less misleading than the alternatives. Which 
term we use is of minor importance provided we know what 
we mean by the term we use. In using the phrase “ ethereal 
body ” I assume a material counterpart of the physical body 
which, ex hypothesi, is composed of aggregates of material 
particles of a subtler and finer density than those we normally 
perceive by means of sense-perception. Hence the ethereal 
body is invisible to normal sight. Alternatively, we may 
follow Sir Oliver Lodge in regarding this body as composed 
of ether, whatever ether may be. I quote his relevant 
words : 
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‘“* The body of matter which we see and handle is in 
no case the whole body, it must have an etheric counter- 
part. . . . In my view life and mind are never directly 
associated with matter; and they are only indirectly 
enabled to act upon it through their more direct con- 
nection with an etheric vehicle which constitutes their 
real instrument, an ether body which does interact with 
them and does operate on matter. . . . An etheric body 
we possess now, independent of accidents that may 
happen to its sensory aggregate of associated matter, 
and that etheriec body we shall continue to possess, long 
after the material portion is discarded.”” (Why I Belteve 
in Personal Immortality.) 


Apart, however, from the question of the constitution of 
the subtle body (and experts will decide on this only after 
long research), the immediate point is that this body is 
thought of as an instrument, vesture or sheath coincident 
with the physical body and having the capacity to endure 
after its physical counterpart dissolves into its elements at 
death. How long it endures is a matter, as yet, for specu- 
lation, but such indirect evidence as we have leads us to 
assume its essential impermanence—that it persists for a 
while and then disintegrates, the ego withdrawing from it in 
a manner similar to its withdrawal from the physical body, 
henceforth manifesting through other bodies having, possibly, 
a greater degree of permanence. 

In the years ahead this field may become progressively 
open to investigation. My task, however, is not to indulge 
in speculation, but to indicate some of the available evidence ! 
for the hypothesis of an ethereal body which, though co- 
incident with the physical body, is capable of dis-coincidence 
during physical life. It is this assumption of dis-coincidence 
which supplies us with the greater part of the evidential 
material lying to our hands. 

If we put to one side traditional cases of excursion and 
bi-location such as those attaching to the names of Sankara, 
Appolonius of Tyana, St Anthony of Padua and others, and 
concentrate on recent testimony we are astonished to find 
how numerous and, in some cases, how convincing these 
witnesses are. I can indicate only a very few of them. All 


1 The more readily available evidence for this theory is usefully 
presented in the Hon. Ralph Shirley’s The Mystery of the Human Double, 
a volume published early in the current year which came to the writer’s 
notice after the present paper was prepared. 
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alike assume, or imply, the existence of an “‘ inner ” body 
capable of vacating the ‘“ outer’’ body and functioning 
independently. This withdrawal, it is assumed, takes place, 
at least partially, in sleep, in trance, in ecstasy, and as a 
result of the effects of a potent anesthetic or drug. But 
withdrawal is never complete, for in the state of dis- 
coincidence the two bodies (the physical and the ethereal) 
are connected by a vital link, or cord, which (we are told) is 
capable of indefinite extension: while this cord remains 
intact the projector can re-animate his physical body, but 
severance spells immediate death. “ The extent to which 
this cord can stretch seems to be limitless,”’ says an experi- 
menter. ‘“‘ It resembles the trail of a rocket as it soars into 
space. Where the cord joins the double, it consists of 
thousands of very fine, elastic threads...” (Yram, 
Practical Astral Projection). Some people are said to be able 
to bring back into waking consciousness memories of their 
“astral”? wanderings, but such accounts have little evidential 
value unless the projector is able to manifest himself in the 
physical world to others who see him and vouch for his 
appearance. Such cases, though rare, do occasionally occur. 
The following example is from Phantasms of the Living (by 
Gurney, Myers and Podmore, 1918 edition, p. 83) : 


“On a certain Sunday evening in November, 1881, 
having been reading of the great power which the human 
will is capable of exerting, I determined, with the whole 
force of my being, that I would be present in spirit in 
the front bedroom on the second floor of a house situated 
at 22, Hogarth Road, Kensington, in which room slept 
two ladies of my acquaintance. . . . I was living at this 
time at 23, Kildare Gardens, a distance of about three 
miles from Hogarth Road, and I had not mentioned in 
any way my intention of trying this experiment to either 
of the above ladies, for the simple reason that it was only 
on retiring to rest upon this Sunday night that I made 
up my mind to do so. The time at which I determined 
that I would be there was one o’clock in the morning ; 
and I also had a strong intention of making my presence 
perceptible. On the following Thursday I went to see 
the ladies in question, and, in the course of our con- 
versation (without any allusion to the subject on my 
part), the elder one told me that, on the previous Sunday 
night, she had been much terrified by perceiving me 
standing by her bedside, and that she screamed when the 
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apparition advanced towards her, and awoke her little 
sister, who also saw me. I asked her if she was awake 
at the time, and she replied most decidedly in the 
affirmative ; and, upon my enquiring the time of the 
occurrence, she replied, ‘ About one o’clock in the 
morning.’ This lady at my request wrote down a state- 
ment of the event, and signed it. . . .” 


In this case, the agent voluntarily undertook to appear 
to the percipient. The majority of cases, however, are of an 
involuntary or spontaneous nature. A very remarkable one 
is that of Emilia Sagée, a schoolteacher who “‘ was dismissed 
from nineteen situations because of an awkward propensity 
for involuntary duplication.” While she was 


‘““in one part of the school, people would declare that 
they had seen her at the other end of the building. On 
one occasion, while Mlle. Sagée was writing on the black- 
board, her class of young girls saw her ‘ double,’ close 
by her side, going through the same movement. Once, 
a class saw Mlle. Sagée in the garden picking flowers : 
and at the same time saw her ‘ double’ sitting in a chair 
in the room. Two or three of the children approached 
and pronounced the appearance perceptible to touch ”’ 
(F. K. Chaplin: The Soul). 


Here is an inviting theme for a psychic detective novel with 
a nice complication of alibi ! 

Of special importance in this inquiry, though insusceptible 
of objective corroboration, are those numerous “out of the 
body ”’ experiences related by Sylvan Muldoon, C. D. Larsen, 
Yram and others, and recently by William Gerhardi. Patients 
have sometimes told of having seen their bodies lying 
anesthetised on the operating table and have subsequently 
described with accurate detail the behaviour of the people 
present. Dr George Wyld relates how he once gave himself 
a whiff of chloroform and immediately found himself looking 
down upon his physical body. Experiences of this kind seem 
to be not uncommon and always the subject testifies to 
having seen his recumbent body. Mr Gerhardi describes his 
physical body as 


‘“‘ sleeping peacefully under the blankets, while I was 
apparently on my feet and as good as before. Yet it 
wasn’t my accustomed self, it was as if my mould was 
walking through a murky, heavy space which, however, 
gave way easily before my emptiness.”’ 
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Our present interest, however, lies less in the experient’s 
‘‘ astral ” wandering (as described most fully by Muldoon) 
than in the evidence these experiences afford of the per- 
sistence of consciousness when the physical brain becomes 
quiescent. In the projected state the subject is capable of 
reflecting upon his novel condition ; he finds himself existing 
outside his tenantless physical frame, not in vacuo as a dis- 
embodied point of consciousness, but in a body, which, to all 
appearances, has the form of a subtler duplicate of his 
physical body. This other body is likewise subject to his will. 

The difficulty lies in obtaining objective proof of these 
experiences. The experiences of a Muldoon or a Gerhardi 
seem convincing, and no reasonable man impugns the good 
faith of the experients. None the less the scientist remains 
unmoved. The experience is a subjective one, and as such 
is incapable of being confirmed. Perhaps some day it may be 
possible to devise experiments in which the projected per- 
sonality will be able to effect the transposition of physical 
objects in the presence of observers. In the meantime, 
certain provisional investigations have already been made 
which indicate how these experiences may be scientifically 
studied. 

Dr R. A. Watters (Director of the Dr William Bernard 
Johnston Foundation for Psychological Research, U.S.A.) 
has sought to show that a certain X factor escapes from the 
living being at the moment of death; moreover, this 
immaterial X has been rendered visible by means of water 
vapour, and photographed. So far, I understand, these 
experiments have been made only with insects ; an extension 
of the same methods to higher organisms, if that be possible, 
may yet show that vitalism is not so completely discredited 
as most biologists assume. Some years ago, two Dutch 
scientists attempted to weigh the X factor of living beings, 
and Dr Duncan MacDougall of Massachusetts is said to have 
confirmed their results by recording the loss of weight 
sustained by the human being at the moment of death. Of 
six trials, four (according to H. C. Carrington) showed 
positive results and the recorded loss of weight is said to have 
been a fraction over two ounces. Tentative as these experi- 
ments are—and it would be unwise to draw conclusions from 
them—they point the way of scientific advance in this field, 
and finally, perhaps, to the verification of a primitive belief 
which mankind has never wholly lost. Maybe the ancient 
Egyptians, like the modern Tibetans, were nearer the truth 
in this matter than our own sceptical biologists. 
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Ill. 


Psychologists have a way of dismissing with scant con- 
sideration any idea they cannot easily reconcile with their 
own notions and systems, and assuredly they are not likely 
to treat with much respect, or with the seriousness it deserves, 
the theory here presented. But in the meantime it is the 
psychologist who is chiefly implicated and whose co-operation 
is sought; the psychologist is concerned with human 
consciousness—at least that is one part of his rightful 
concern. If, therefore, as is sometimes the case, he refuses 
to acknowledge consciousness apart from brain structure ; 
if he equates body and mind and dismisses the very idea of 
the soul as an antiquated and gratuitous notion; if he 
believes that mental characteristics derive from the con- 
ditioning of early childhood and the effects of glandular 
secretions ; if, in short, he thinks of mind (or soul) as but a 
convenient term for the description of man’s total nervous 
organisation, the evidence favouring the reality of an ethereal 
body, once it is proved acceptable, will assuredly be revolu- 
tionary in its effect. Telepathy has already had this effect, 
or, rather, it ought to have had. Behaviourism at least is 
manifestly incapable of maintaining its position in face of 
the overwhelming evidence in favour of thought-trans- 
mission. But if we could show that the human individual is 
able to exercise his conscious faculties (and exercise them, 
be it said, with peculiar clarity, judging by reports of those 
who have some right to speak) independently of its physical 
frame, then the conclusion might become irresistible that 
the “soul,” “self” or “‘ mind” of man subsists extra- 
corporeally and uses the physical body as an instrument for 
the purpose of manifestation in the physical world. 

What then of the soul ? According to Platonic tradition 
the soul is a non-material entity (having, however, some 
degree of substantiality) animating the physical body which 
it uses for the purpose of expression in the material order. 
At death the soul withdraws from its vehicle but persists in 
its own sphere. This conception, thoug': it has inspired 
religious thinkers for many hundreds of years, is not, 
however, the prime inspiration and source of orthodox 
Christian theology, which owes more to Aristotle than to 
Plato. The Aristotelian tradition also admits of the reality 
of the soul, but here the soul is no longer primary as it is in 
Platonism : man is neither a soul possessing a body nor a 
body possessing a soul, but a body-soul: the soul is not a 
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function of the body, but equally it is incapable of existing 
without the body. This is the rationale of the doctrine of 
bodily resurrection. Unless, in the spirit of the Platonic 
tradition, we believe 


** The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar,” 


we can scarcely justify a conviction of immortality save by 
assuming the resurrection of the material body. And it is 
precisely this belief, embodied in the Christian Creed, which 
persisted down to modern times. (Even to-day there are 
people who object to the practice of cremation on these very 
grounds.) In holding to the idea of physical resurrection 
Christian theology has been more faithful to Aristotle than 
to St Paul. The Apostle certainly distinguished between 
bodies terrestrial and bodies celestial: ‘ if there is a natural 
body, there is also a spiritual body.” 

Of these alternative views, the Aristotelian and the 
Platonic, the latter only is wholly consistent with the theory 
of a subtle body. If we are to believe in the reality of a non- 
physical body of any sort, we must be, in this respect, 
“ Platonic ” and unrepentantly animistic. Ifthe soul or life- 
principle were bound to the physical body in a life-and-death 
relationship—the one conditioning, and conditioned by, the 
— clearly the end of the one spells the end of the 
other. 

Are we to think of the ethereal body as the seat of mind 
or soul ? To assert this would be to confuse the issue. Yet 
it is an error which is constantly being made. The soul, ex 
hypothest, uses the ethereal body transmissively, just as it 
uses the physical body transmissively, and is not to be 
equated with any of its instruments. Thus when Andrew 
Jackson Davis clairvoyantly described the process of dying, 
he spoke not of the soul vacating the body (as people mis- 
takenly do) but of an ethereal emanation which detached 
itself from the physical frame until it stood forth, to use his 
own words, “‘ a bright, shining image, a little smaller than 
its physical body, but a perfect prototype or reproduction in 
all except its disfigurements.”” I quote these words for what 
they are worth: what is important for us to realise is that, 
given our assent to the reality of an ethereal body, this 
ethereal body also is an instrument of the soul, not the soul 
itself. It is probable that—at least for the purpose of what 
we call *‘ manifestation ’—the soul, or vital principle, always 
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requires embodiment and cannot be conceived save in its 
relationship to its vehicle or vehicles. 

But this is precisely the ‘‘ way out ” which churchmen 
will not take. The signatories of the Report on Doctrine in 
the Church of England concede, very mildly, that “‘ Special 
difficulty has attached to the traditional doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the Body.’ But they then proceed to 
salvage the doctrine as standing for ‘‘ an important group of 
truths’: it “‘ excludes the notion that the future life is 
impoverished and ghostly,” that our ‘‘ use of our bodies is 
spiritually irrelevant,” and it safeguards “‘ the conviction that 
we shall have the means of recognising each other in the 
future life.” Beyond this point the commissioners flounder 
in manifest difficulty. How, in the face of scepticism, can 
the doctrine be retained ? They have no answer. Is the 
soul immediately ‘clothed upon” after discarding its 
physical frame ? they ask. Or does there ensue—as the main 
tradition of the Church allows—a period of “ disembodied 
existence’ until the final resurrection awakening? The 
problem is left unresolved, and with admirable candour the 
signatories record their readiness to employ “ partially 
irreconcilable symbolisms, and to remain otherwise agnostic.” 
So be it. But these churchmen are themselves guilty of the 
error they elsewhere condemn of confusing the temporal with 
the eternal order. They refuse (if ever they have ventured 
seriously to consider them) to credit those ‘* temporal ” 
facts which alone would make a doctrine of resurrection 
rationally credible. 

It was with good reason that Dr van Mourik Brockman, 
Professor of Theology at Utrecht University, declared a few 
years ago that ‘“ most problems of theology and psychical 
research can only be solved by the working hypothesis of the 
astral body.”’ A mass of testimony can be cited in support 
of the theory whose cumulative weight is extraordinarily 
impressive. Confessedly, the idea of a subtle body is not of 
itself a religious concept, but an admission of its reality does 
bring us one step nearer an understanding of the final mystery 
of life and death. 


LESLIE J. BELTON. 


LONDON. 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL READING OF 
CRICKET. 


SREECANDATH R. K. MENON, M.A.! 


It is possible to view cricket in a way different from that 
adopted by the usual playgoer. I have never been a player 
of any sort. Life had from infancy appeared to me too harsh 
for laughter or play. Cricket had for long impressed me as a 
tedious and boresome game, but when I saw the Test Match 
between India and England in 1934, I developed a sudden 
liking for the game. Ever after that, I have made it a point 


F to witness high-class matches. 


The cricket match has been to me in spirit and form 
something like a tragedy of Shakespeare. At any rate, I 
find a tragic appeal in the game. I have gone to see 
cricket with a view to seeing a tragedy enacted ; I have sat 
watching it in solitude amidst a rapturous crowd, watched 
it in suspense and gloom, and I have Invariably returned after 
the match depressed by the thought : 


** We are of such stuff as cricket is made on.”’ 


For, beneath all the varied froth and flash of this complex 
Anglo-Saxon game, I have been able to see and feel a grim 
portrayal of the tragic game of human life. 

The complex nature of this game deserves emphasis. It 
calls for a variety of talent, seldom all met with in the same 
individual ; only a team of eleven can adequately cope with 
its demands ; even then each member is heavily taxed. Its 
complexity is comparable to that of a novel; by its side 
tennis or football would appear like a short story. Cricket 
is the play of the herd ; the individual makes at best only a 
limb of the organism. It is this restriction of the individual 
player’s contribution towards the whole, as well as the 


1 Engaged in scientific research under the Government of Ceylon. 
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dependence of the whole on his réle that are responsible for 
the tragic spirit that permeates the play. Cricket portrays 
the mutual interactions between the individual and the herd 
in the inexorable transactions of human life. The individual 
is represented as batsman, bowler, fieldsman, or wicket- 
keeper. But his most representative form is revealed by the 
batsman. We shall, therefore, first consider him in that 
form. 

The batsman corresponds to the mortal struggling in the 
world to keep body and soul together. He is surrounded by 
a band of eleven players who are bent on killing him; in 
mockery he is given a friend—of the same type as we in- 
variably get in life. This friend is an inevitable companion 
and member of your side, but cannot and will not come to 
your rescue. He is there to grind his own axe, and coolly 
witnesses companion after companion collapsing. He changes 
his friend without a groan. Yet he has got the power to ruin 
you; your career is made to depend on him. In effect you 
are frightfully alone; you are surrounded by a vast field 
wherein lie spread many traps for you. Your freedom of 
movement is restricted ; the heavy pads on your legs make 
you walk like a goose. You look more like an amputated 
man thana player. In the vast field the area you are entitled 
to make your own is severely limited. A crease line separates 
a few square feet from the rest, and you are condemned to 
struggle within that area. You bat and takeruns. There are 
only two ways of taking them, either by running for each or 
by despatching the ball to the boundary along the field or 
across the air. When you do the latter your life is indepen- 
dent of your friend ; but when you do the former it hangs 
on his mercy. Although there are only two ways of scoring 
runs, there are about six ways of meeting with your death. 

The first and the one par ewcellence is getting bowled. 
This is the natural death, yet it is humiliating and most so 
when the middle stump is knocked out. Secondly, you may 
be killed by being caught. This is not humiliating, for you 
had your hit at any rate. But it adds insult to injury when 
you are caught and bowled by the same devil. 

The third way by which you can meet with your doom is 
through the hands of that silent and heavily-gloved fellow, 
who, wearing an apparel similar to yours, looks different from 
all your other enemies, and stands close behind you, always 
watching you with anxiety when a ball is hurled at you. He 
stands as though he is hungry to hug you from behind and 
lock you up in anembrace. And if you happen to get injured 
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you are sure to find yourself first in his arms. His move- 
ments are parallel to yours and none of us could consider him 
your wiliest foe until he caught the ball after you had touched 
it and raised it in ecstasy or knocked your bails off when, 
after dashing forward from your little territory and hurling 
the bat in vain at the ball, you did not retreat in a flash. At 
such fateful moments the alertness of this Caliban surpasses 
that of Ariel. He is the fellow who stabs you in the back. 
He is called the wicket-keeper, but that is a misnomer. He 
is the fell wicket destroyer. The wicket-keeper symbolises 
all the cunning, treachery and foulness that prey upon the 
individual in life under the mask of friendship. 

The fourth way of seeing the end of your career is that 
disgraceful process of being run out. Here the mistake may 
be either your miscalculation or the betrayal by your friend, 
standing at the opposite wicket. At any rate, the austerity 
of the end which is the one redeeming aspect of all tragedy 
is denied in this process, and the more proud and self- 
respecting you are, the greater your pang resulting from this 
mishap. 

The fifth way of meeting your doom is by your own 
hands, which is called in cricket by the term self-wicket. 
How often are we not our own doom-makers in life? After 
a life of intense self-discipline, patience and carefulness, we 
commit unknowingly some little mistake which tilts the 
scale against us and drives us straight to our doom. An 
unwitting movement of the leg during the search of an 
innocent ball throws the delicately-poised bails from the 
stumps and you are given out. You cannot believe your 
own eyes; yet your fall has been real, as real as when you 
were clean bowled. The wicket is as fragile and unstable as 
life itself, and self-wicket is as common in cricket as self- 
ruination is in life. 

The sixth possibility by which your fate is sealed is con- 
trolled by the umpire who may give you out |.b.w. This 
end is the one that is subjected to a lot of dispute and heart- 
ache. The decision rests solely in the hands of a single 
individual whose eyes and judgement are assumed to be 
infallible. This end is not disgraceful, since the audience are 
never sure about the justice of the decree. Nevertheless, at 
times it breaks your heart. You may feel convinced that 
you were incorrectly judged by the pious-looking umpire 
(for is he not dressed like a Catholic father ?), and then you 
bemoan your enforced inability to correct him. How often 
do the audience find an |.b.w.-condemned batsman, who had 
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been given out just when he had struck his form and was 
commencing to score runs in his natural grace, sending an 
imploring look behind at the unkind umpire as he returns to 
the pavilion with a faint hope of being recalled after second 
thought. But no, the umpire is inexorable. Even if his 
second thought disturbs his mind, he sticks to his guns and 
condemns you to the gallows. How often we meet with a 
similar fate in life! Such victimisation in life, such depend- 
ence of life on the arbitrary judgement of the power- 
wielding men of the world is beautifully symbolised in cricket 
by this l.b.w. Abuse of authority, abuse of conscience, 
excessive reliance on the infallibility of the senses and other 
similar factors that constitute the cause of considerable 
tragedy in human life, are symbolised in the umpire’s réle in 
cricket. To feel that one man has dictatorially to decide 
whether another is to live or die—in other words, to com- 
pound the prosecutor, judge and executioner into one—is 
repugnant to our moral sense. But it does not affect our 
moral sense in the same spirit when we confer a similar power 
on the umpire, regarding the fate of the batsman. We do 
not want to make cricket any more easy or any less imperfect 
than life, and we do not want to introduce into it a higher 
morality than obtains in life. 

Till now we have considered only the dangers that beset 
the batsman from the human factor on the field. This is 
undoubtedly the chief source of all his calamity, but at times 
a new factor suddenly swells into importance, which, when 
it does so, even eclipses the human factor. This, again, holds 
the mirror so true to life that from the tragic standpoint 
considered in this essay it is most important. In no game is 
the state of the ground and of the weather so vitally impor- 
tant as in this game of the Anglo-Saxon race. The condition 
of the pitch is a matter for the anxious attention of the 
captains of the teams in every match of importance. The 
same accounts for their anxiety to win the toss, for very 
often the side that has the choice between batting and 
fielding secures by virtue of that very fact the power to win. 
References to the wearing wicket are made in tragic tone in 
the description of many test matches. But the situation 
becomes alarming, nay maddening, when nature deliberately 
sides with one of the combatants and works havoc to the 
other. ‘* England’s twelfth man,” one English newspaper 
once aptly styled it. A little rain is enough to produce a 
sticky wicket, the paradise for Verity, but a regular slaughter 
ground for the team whose lot it is to bat. On such a ground 
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not even Don Bradman can ever be true to his merit; in 
Hamletian manner he would curse himself and think : 


“* The time is out of joint ; O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


The whole side collapses as though stricken with epidemic, 
and most undeserved success crowns the opposing team. 
Undeserved, we all agree, but cricket is so faithfully patterned 
after life that we accord that victory the same value as to 
any other sort of victory in the game. Herein is no shirking 
of the grim realities of life, herein is no endeavour to “‘ circum- 
vent God ”’ or alter the ordained scheme of things. Man may 
be wiser than God, but so long as he cannot escape His 
inexorable laws, he will introduce all the imperfection of 
His scheme into his own creations and willingly suffer them. 
Therein lies man’s heroism, his real majesty. Our resolution 
to deny ourselves the joy of perfection in our creations until 
our Creator’s works cease to suffer from imperfection is the 
supreme example of our tragic greatness. This we have seen 
best exemplified in Shakespeare, the severity of whose 
poetic justice denied life to Cordelia and broke the heart of 
Lear. How many of our poets, philosophers, ‘scientists and 
saints were forced to live their lives in circumstances hostile 
to the flowering of their genius and destructive of the purpose 
of their lives ? The rain-spoiled or sticky wicket has often 
prevailed in history and deprived many great men in the 
past of the capacity to exhibit or utilise their merits. Thus 
the genius of Archimedes was snuffed out early in life ; 
Copernicus and Galileo were persecuted by the stupid 
religious machinery of their times ; Lavoisier was beheaded 
by the mob; Priestly migrated to the New World ; the Maid 
of France was burned to death. Scattered along the entire 
length of history we had perilous times—pudding wickets— 
and it was impossible for all great batsmen then to pull the 
game of life through to success. Centuries could not be 
thought of then; to remain simply at the wicket without 
any daring was itself a feat. 

I have so far dealt only with the calamities that beset the 
individual batsman who belongs to the true category of 
batsmen. Many of my ideas do not apply to those who 
form the lower order in the batting list. These are people 
who have found their place in the team on account of 
capacities other than batting ; they too have to bat, although 
they have little desire to do so. The soldier who is concerned 
with the demolition of the fortress seldom takes interest in 
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the artisan’s job. Human society is a heterogeneous complex 
of creators, destroyers and preservers. All people need not | 
join the work of slaughter in times of war; but all people [| 


have to lay down the rifle in times of peace. In like manner, 
although all batsmen need not be bowlers, all bowlers have 
to bat when the team goes to bat. Creation calls for the 
labour of all, destruction needs the help of only the few. 

It is among these bowlers that we have to search for the 
representatives of those huge destroyers of human peace and 
happiness, who at the time of their attack carry the rapturous 
populace on their side, but leave to history to evaluate the 
sin and ruin they effect. A gentlemanly bowler of Amar 
Singh’s type, so scientific, so artistic, so cunning in the 
delivery of his balls, who has won his place in the test team 
on account of those merits, knows no law or restraint when 
sent out to bat. He is the hurricane hitter and nothing 
can govern his career. He cares not arap for the plight of the 
wicket ; soft, hard, or sticky, it is all the same to him. For 
his technique is shaped independent of such factors. His 
extraordinary virility, his action in scorn of consequence, 
his callous indifference to the scientific and artistic methods, 
his sole determination to eject as much of his bouncing 
energy as possible, and hit the ball in murderous fury, 
coupled with his uncanny genius for timing, create a technique 
which outcompasses the game as much as it baffles and 
disarms his opponents. By outsoaring the limits, he dis- 
organises all fielding and by creating confusion steadily 
destroys its morale. Of course, seldom can his game develop 
into the forbidding character it portends ; invariably it ends 
in fireworks ; but at times when helped by sheer chance, he 
dictates the destiny of the match. A beautiful carpet drive, 
effortlessly made by a batsman of sparkling talent and 
reaching the boundary eluding a network of fieldsmen, may 
attract the connoisseur of the game and thrill the artistic 
spectator ; but to the bulk of the audience, possessing more 
gross appetite than refined taste, the sixer soaring the sky is 
more energising and hence more satisfying. Encouraged by 
the deafening cheers and closely nurtured by chance, the 
hitter accelerates his game and wrenches victory for his team 
and immortality for himself. His victory and immortality, 
like those of every dictator in history, are the outcome of 
reckless immorality and inartistry, sponsored by chance; 
but that victory and immortality are not less valued in 
cricket than in life. Further, no distinction is made between 
the runs earned by Mushtaq Ali and those plundered by 
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Amar Singh; both are mixed and piled together on the 
score-board, just as the money earned by honest labour 
assumes no distinction from that derived by plunder or 
prostitution. The sixer is most often the offspring of brute 
force; but the artists who created cricket—tragic artists 
they were—gave it the value of six runs, whereas the carpet- 
drive boundary was awarded only four, solely in recognition 
of the fact that the sixer is more applauded by the mob than 
the four. This judgement is only kindred to the poetic 
justice of Shakespeare who condemned Desdemona to die 
strangled and Iago to escape with life. A Napoleon broke 
skulls, froze tears, and spilt blood over a whole continent and 
kept a whole generation in trembling; still he carried the 
enthusiasm of a whole nation with him, for his hurricane 
hitting was for a long time continually blessed by chance. 
A Mussolini sent his sixers flying over a continent and 
rained bombs over Abyssinia; a whole nation was delirious 
with joy and extolled the hitter, while all who lived life 
artistically and scientifically in a civilised epoch gazed in 
impotence at the barbarous spectacle. Lo, just then a 
Hitler begins hitting from the other wicket ! Such is life, 
and cricket enacts that hard fact. 

What has hitherto been said must convince the reader of 
the complex face and character of cricket. It is much larger 
than any other game. It is played not in hours, but in days ; 
as a result it is less thrilling than every other game. It has 
got as much dross as there is in life. But it is wide, deep and 
austere. It represents an earthly social life beset with evil 
and chance, where the factors conspiring against the exercise 
of individual merit are manifold, where the sole interest is 
tragic and lies in the inadequacy of the whole scheme to 
justify the individual worth or mete out punishment for 
individual atrocities. The beauty of the game consists, as 
of life, in the realisation of beauty breaking in flashes 
through ugliness, and the fascination for the game is identical 
with our fascination for the enchanting beauties and unsolved 
riddles of life. It is fitting that the nation that produced 
Shakespeare also produced cricket. 

I have yet to point out another tragic aspect of life that 
cricket symbolises. The cramped and limited scope of action 
of the batsman has been dealt with in detail. His comrades 
and sympathisers watch him from comfortable seats around 
the ground, but none can extend to him a helping hand in 
the bitter struggle he is condemned to endure alone. Cricket 
is team work only where it destroys, it is individual work 
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where it creates. It teaches us the moral that in the making 
of our souls each of us is left severely alone, but that when we 
want to pull another down we can count upon support from 
others. The batsman has invariably a precarious life. He 
gives chances, but receives none. He faces the fast and slow 
bowlers alternately ; he has to escape the fury of the former 
and see through the wiles of the latter. Othello was a dashing 
bat, but he ought to have played cautiously against the 
** googlies ”’ of Iago. Temptation for the batsman is as 
strong on the field as it is for us in life. And if he succumbs 
to the temptation, he has at once to quit the garden of Eden. 
He has to fight patiently and passionlessly, yet every offensive 
stroke has to issue hot from the bat. He is the cynosure of 
all, for he is the lamb for the sacrifice. He is the centre of 
the crowd, yet he is without company. No person goes to 
lead him out of the field when his wicket falls; alone with 
bent head and bat under the arm he has to walk off, and when 
he confronts his successor on the way he is too broken to take 
notice of him. His exit has often melted my heart. Only 
when he reaches the pavilion and begins watching the game 
does he discover the comedy of it all. What was the object 
of all his bitter struggle and anxiety ? What was he supposed 
to defend ? His task had been to guard three wooden stumps 
on the top of which rested two bails. It was for this ridiculous 
lumber that he had struggled in such seriousness, for which 
he had risked his life. Even if he had scored a century, it 
would not be an article worth taking with him. Perhaps this 
is meant to symbolise the concrete substance we realise in life 
after its ‘‘ fitful fever.” We fight in life for unsubstantial 
phantoms, questionable ideals, and uncertain values. The 
fight is real, nay dreadful. We fight immediately regardless 
of the purpose or object. It is only after the fitful fever has 
ended, that we look back and try to understand what we 
have fought for and why we have fought. And overcome by 
despair and remorse, we exclaim : 


** Life is but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


I have found in this wicket the symbol of a great eternal 
fact. The three stumps stand for the Past, the Present and 
the Future. These three being continuous, the stumps are 
connected by means of bails. The past and the present 
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cannot be disjointed, neither the present and the future. 


| That is why when the bails are knocked off, the wicket is said 


to fall. The deepest reality known to us is our being, and we 
know that this being is extended through the past, the 


_ present and the future. Without the past there is no wisdom, 


and without the future there is no hope. Without the past 
there is no substance in our lives, and without the future 
there is no incentive to live. Thus the wicket symbolises the 
cardinal fact of our existence. 

Something more. Life is not for each of us a purely 


| batting career. We take runs for ourselves as well as we 


deny runs to others. Some of us live only to deny runs to 
others. In making ourselves we generally mar others. One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison. That is why the 


cricket match is not complete until you have done to your 





opponents what they did to you. Tit for tat, here again as 
in life. The reappearance of the batsman in the field as a 
bowler, a wicket-keeper or a fieldsman obliterates the tragic 
effect he had created. I have often wished that the batsman’s 
exit from the field was final ; his immediate return in light 
dress and hale spirit renders comic what had been felt to be 
tragic. Just imagine King Lear returning to the stage with 
the crown on his head and Cordelia on his bosom soon after 
Shakespeare’s tragedy had been enacted to the end. But 
although cricket symbolises the tragic aspects of life, it is 
not in itself a tragedy. It is a play and must be so. Other- 
wise it will not serve its great purpose. It is meant to be 
enjoyed by all. If the spirit of cricket ceases to be that of 
play, its beauty would paralyse the nerves of the playgoer, 
and there will be only as many to see cricket as there are to 
read Lear. In order that we may live in water, we must only 
float on its surface. Likewise, in order that we may live life, 
we must keep floating on its surface, and all our endeavours 
to plumb its depths or experience the state of the deep 
waters should necessarily be efforts detached from the living 
self. To leave the surface and plunge into the depths and 
have first-hand experience may be heroic, but in that case, 
like Hamlet, you will have to perish. But cricket is meant 
to equip you for living life; it is not tragedy enacted, it is 
tragedy circumvented. It is not art, it is play. 

The relation between Good and Evil and the differences 
between them are also gracefully illustrated in this game. 
We can readily take the creative process of batting as the 
principle of Good and the destructive process of bowling as 
the principle of Evil. It is then remarkable how the cricket 
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attaching greater respect to batting. The batsman is looked | 
upon with greater favour than the bowler. Bradman is} 
worshipped as a hero and a superman by many cricket fans, | 


while Grimmett is simply praised. Such beautiful epithets | a 


as “ brilliant,” “‘ sound,” “ graceful,” “‘ masterly,” ‘* stolid ” 


are applied to the batsman, whereas the bowler is compli- | 


mented only with such words as “‘ deadly,”’ “‘ accurate ”’ and 
** wily.” 


There are sound reasons for this invidious distinction. > 


In fact, bowling is never absolutely destructive. It succeeds 


only because batting fails, whereas when batting goes on f 


strong bowling is thoroughly subdued. Theoretically, there 
is no ball bowled by a bowler that is not defensible by a 
batsman ; in other words, theoretically, bowling is not a fatal 
operation preying upon the batting. Perhaps this reveals to 
us the truth in the relationship between Good and Evil. 
Evil succeeds only because the Good we know is finite and 
therefore breaks down ; theoretically even infinite Evil cannot 
destroy infinite Good. Every onslaught of Evil can theoretic- 
ally be resisted and defeated by the power of Good. Further 
Good can exist independent of Evil, whereas Evil vanishes 
when Good is no more. This is also illustrated in cricket. A 
combination of batsmen like Bradman and Ponsford was 
capable of standing undivided for a whole day and still gave 
a treat to the onlookers. It is not essential for cricket that 
bowling must succeed; bowling may prove impotent and 
yet the batsmen may provide a sight for the gods. On the 
other hand, imagine a situation where a bowler has been 
deadly enough to take all the ten wickets without yielding 
a single run. Then I wonder if the performance would 
deserve the name cricket. 

Such arguments must convince the reader that bowling 
is not the mathematical opposite of batting. Of course, it is 
a counter operation, but it only helps to heighten the beauty 
of batting. Strictly speaking, all the higher talents of the 
batsman can be called into play only by the aid of superb 
bowling, the batting being liable to turn out to be inartistic 
flogging when the bowler is mediocre. In that case the 
play loses all its charm. Exactly for similar reasons, Evil 
cannot be regarded as the opposite of Good although it works 
in the counter direction. For without Evil much of the 
highest Good is bound to go unknown and unblossomed. 
What we have to accept in the problem of Good and Evil by 
force of religious faith or intellectual ratiocination, we accept 
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with natural ease in the case of cricket. For everybody 
would admit that the prime note of cricket is batting and 
that the batsman is the real hero of the play. But it requires 
a powerful sermon to convince a man that Good is the 
stronger force in the universe, that good actions constitute 
the prime note of human life, and that the good man is the 
hero of the struggle. Herein lies the difference between 
cricket and life, but the reason for the difference is plain 
enough. We view cricket as play, whereas we consider life 


- as business. 


There is a tendency among philosophers to consider the 
world as a playground of God and life as a game played by 
Him. This is particularly a Hindu belief. It is not, however, 
an attitude that can be stomached by any man of feeling, 
but if the statement is anywhere near the truth, I believe 
it will be fair to regard cricket as the prototype of the 
game played by God. God’s enjoyment of human life must 
then be identical with our enjoyment of cricket. And since 
our enjoyment of cricket is innocent and refined, are we bound 
to conclude that God’s enjoyment of human life is innocent 
and refined in like manner ? Very few people I am sure, will 
be prepared to endorse an answer in the affirmative. Life is 
a serious thing, they would argue ; its struggles and pains, 
breakings and bleedings, pangs and tears cannot constitute 
play. True, but is any player anything but serious when he 
plays ? Are the struggles of the batsman when he bats on 
a sticky wicket against spin bowlers a mere eye-wash, a 
hypocritical or half-hearted display ? The truth is that the 
play mentality prevails only without the play, not within it. A 
gas is gaseous only because there is a large void without its 
molecules ; within the molecules there is solidity as rigid as 
in the cricket ball. Horace Walpole has said, “ Life is a 
tragedy to those who feel and a comedy to those who think.”’ 
So long as we are within the play, in other words so long as 
we are players ourselves, we feel it and the whole struggle is 
serious and tragic. But once we get back into the pavilion 
or watch the game from the gallery, it turns out to be all 
comic, all play, because we then begin to think. 

This has not, however, solved the puzzle. In the first 
place, all people cannot remain in the pavilion ; a few must 
play in order that others may see the play. This means 
that the comic view cannot replace the tragic, it only means 
that it can co-exist with the tragic. Both are real, and 
together they make the truth. In the second place, there 
are people who would prefer being players to being spectators. 
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That creates the puzzle whether the one position is really 
inferior to or less enjoyable than the other. Perhaps we are 
all angels, who before we were born were sitting in the 
company of God, witnessing the cricket of human life on 
earth, and who, unable to contain our raptures, threw off 
our comfortable dress, clad ourselves in pads, and rushed 
down to the earth to bat, to bowl, to field or to stump as we 
liked. And then, after having come below and plunged 
ourselves headlong into the intoxicating game and gone 
tipsy, we cry and rail against the God above and make 
mouths at Him for our own virtue of playing the game in 
the thrilling way. In the meantime, as the immortal Shake- 
speare put it, “‘ Upon such sacrifice, Cordelia, the gods 
themselves throw incense,’’—a spectacle similar to the mob 
roaring with rapture over a batting Bradman. But unaware 
of this great truth, we ask in mocking agony, “‘ Is this the 
promised end?”; whereas in reality He had made no 
promise and this is no end at all. What fools we mortals are ! 
A little while after, after death, we are bound to laugh at 
ourselves. And who knows we will not then pray to God to 
send us down to earth again ? 


S. R. K. MENON. 


LUNAWILA, CEYLON. 
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IMAGINED CONVERSATIONS. 


PAUL ERNST? 


I, 
THe TRAGIC. 


Characters : SOPHOCLES and ASPASIA. 


A.: I have long been meaning to ask you, Sophocles, how I 
am to understand your “ Antigone” and especially the 
fate of Creon in that work. For Creon appears to me to be a 
thoroughly ‘‘ moral” character, doing his duty in every 
particular, even against his inclination ; and this is esteemed 
by philosophers to represent the height of moral worth. 
But in spite of this, you let him suffer the greatest mis- 
fortune that can befall a man. And at the close of the work 
the Chorus even goes so far as to say that his moral excel- 
lence is itself presumptuousness; although you disguise 
your meaning in ambiguous phrases, yet it seems to me to 
be that disaster rightly overtakes Creon because of this 
presumptuousness. I admit that some philosophers hold 
that the tragic hero must incur some portion of guilt (not 
so great, however, as to rob him of our sympathy)—which, 
by the way, seems to me a very philistine notion, for I at 
least, who feel my soul to be free, know my sympathy to be 
independent of such considerations—but I can find in Creon 
no such guilt, great or small; he appears rather to me as just 
the type of an able if limited character and a deliberate and 
impartial ruler. 

S.: I have never given much consideration to the philo- 
sophers’ theories, for early in life I discovered that their 


1 An important figure in modern German literature, dramatist, 
novelist and poet, who died in 1983 shortly after winning the Goethe 
Prize. The ‘‘ Conversations ” here given are taken from his Erdachte 
Gespriiche. The translation is by Cecilia A. M. Sym, Ph.D. 
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effect is to limit a man’s capacity for personal experience. 
It always seemed to me, however, to be of supreme impor- 
tance to a poet that he should have a wide and vivid expe- f 
rience of life—not, to be sure, of such things as ordinary f 
narrow-minded men experience—only the experiences of f 


notable men can be of use to him. Your question penetrates 


to the very heart of the tragic, which the philosophers do [ 


not in the least understand—in particular the moral philo- 


matte 
ah 
even ° 
just 1 
house 
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sophers, for these lack a general feeling for the justice and f § 


beauty of the world, the world considered as a whole, includ- 
ing all that they call suffering, guilt, ugliness and the rest. 
Among the Hebrews—a wholly inartistic and indeed unphilo- 
sophical people, so passionately philistine, too, that each 
member of it considers himself of supreme importance—a 
man has recently written a kind of dramatic poem, quite 
without taste and, in my opinion, atheistic, portraying the 
undeserved sufferings of a man named Job. For these 
Hebrews have a childish conception of the world as of a 
school class, in which the teacher necessarily rewards the 
good scholars and punishes the bad ones. And as the poet 
is unable to rid himself of this conception, he explains the 
sufferings of a good scholar by saying that the teacher 
wishes to try the boy’s patience, and even to boast of it to 
a stranger visiting the school. Such a slavish disposition 
and such a base conception of God are possible only among 
barbarians, and therefore our philosophers do not go so far 
as this; but they do affirm that all suffering (including 
therefore the suffering of the tragic hero) presupposes some 
—if only a small—portion of guilt. Of course, they forget 
in their eagerness that a disproportion between suffering 
and guilt reveals God as an oriental despot just as clearly 
as does guiltless suffering, and that therefore they make 
nothing any better by this explanation which you quite 
rightly regard as philistine. 

A.: I understand all that you have just said, but it has 
made me all the more puzzled as to what you meant to 
convey with the Creon of your tragedy. 

S.: Aspasia, you have just said that you have a free 
soul. You know that you have acquired it through inter- 
course with notable men. And as ordinary respectable 
housewives are not admitted—being tedious as companions 
—to this intercourse, you made the sacrifice of what in the 
life of the community is called your good name. Have 
you not suffered often and grievously as a result of this 
sacrifice ? 
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A. (blushing): You ought not to inquire into these 


’ matters. 


S.: But you do not regret having made the sacrifice, 
even though you have suffered and still suffer.—I noticed 
just now how you met Xanthippe, the thrifty, practical 
housewife of our friend Socrates, and how Xanthippe 
obviously turned her back on you 

A. (in tears): You are a man, you can afford to joke 
about Xanthippe’s behaviour ! 

S.: Forgive me, I did not know it meant so much to 
you. But if to-day a God were to say to you: “ You can 
change with Xanthippe, if you wish i 

A. (laughing) : I would say No. 

S.: But think now ; have you never longed for a peaceful 
home, for a tranquil existence among like-minded people, 
for children resembling a beloved husband and reared in 
happy security, for the satisfaction which arises from the 
discharge of simple duties and for the respect of your 
neighbours, so easily gained by conventional conduct ? 

A. (determined) : I prefer my present mode of life. 

S.: Every notable individual inevitably goes beyond 
the customary bounds, for the bounds are set to meet the 
needs of the majority of humanity, that is, for men of no 
significance. But this great mass of humanity leading an 
ordinary, that is, an unimportant existence, rightly sets 
the standard of life, for it is they and their manner of life 
which make the notable individual a possibility. Without 
mothers of families and without housewives, who sacrifice 
themselves and their lives to their husbands and children, 
the Athenian people could not live ; but it could live without 
you and such as you. 

A. (interrupting him and turning the conversation): So 
you mean that the notable individual must always go beyond 
the bounds, but thereby suffers, so that the notable individual 
would then necessarily be a tragic character. Creon cer- 
tainly is a notable individual by the force of his stern and 
inflexible morality. 

S.: And now remember exactly what I made the Chorus 
at the close of my “ Antigone ”’ say ; and remember that the 
Chorus consisted of old men of Thebes, that is, of townsmen 
whose long life as citizens had given them a particular 
feeling for these bounds. You would perhaps describe them 
as shrewd philistines. They say: Only the prudent man, 
that is, he who represents the bounds, is happy. Are they 
not right, these old citizens ? 
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A.: So the notable individual is never happy ? 
S.: Are you, for example, happy ? 


A.: When I was a young inexperienced girl, I thought 
that what I now have must be happiness 


the young who can be forgiven if they are so simple-minded 


as to want something without paying the price for it. How | 


would you have attained your spiritual freedom if you had 
not paid for it with your human happiness ? 

A.: But surely the Gods are cruel in this; they grant 
happiness to inferior men, and the superior ones must 
suffer ? 

S. : How do you know that the Gods have ordained this ? 
Perhaps there is a great law in this to which even the Gods 
are subject. | 

A.: You mean that the Gods themselves suffer ? 

S.: I have heard of a God who died at the stake; he 
was a God of Asiatic peoples. 

A.: But then—I cannot think it all out—then suffering 
would be no thing of chance, as we always look upon it, 
but inevitable. Then it would have lost its sting. 

S.: Yes, and then tragedy would be overcome. When 
I wrote my “ Antigone,’’ I was only fifty years old. I was 
too much preoccupied with human and chance relations 
to understand that we can overcome tragedy. I was still 
an atheist then. But now I believe in a God. And if my 
body endures for my soul to develop as far as it will, I hope 
to reach the stage at which I shall believe that the suffering 
of the notable individual is good and beautiful; that his 
wounds are like the wounds torn by the plough in our good 
Mother Earth, from which flow blessings for those poor men 
living within the bounds, for the happy men. 


II. 
THE PariaH. 
Characters: A PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN; A BRAHMIN. 


C.: I have long been wanting to speak with one of your 
religion. I am faced with a curious contradiction. The 
older I grow, the more profound appears to me to be the 
totality of conceptions, images, thoughts, hopes and fears 
which we call our religion ; and at the same time the more 
impossible does it appear that the world can ever begin 
even to understand it. 


' case. 


C. 


| used 1 
S.: Do not cling to the dreams of girlhood. It is only | ieee 
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' B.: It would be better for us to start from a particular 

| case. 
ight | = C.: Very well. In my congregation I had a woman who 
| used to do occasional work in our house—I must guard 
nly against becoming excited when I speak of her—this woman 
ded F was a good worker in the sense that she was active; but 
Low § she worked unintelligently and did not achieve much in the 
had § end. She imagined, like most of that type with us, that her 
work was the only kind of work and that the upper classes 
‘ant — do nothing. If she had money, she thought, she would not 
lust F need to do anything either. I had always thought that a 
worker must love his work ; but she regarded it merely as a 
tedious means of earning money, and she always contrived 
ods F to pile up the number of hours for which she was to be paid. 
She lied to me and deceived me, and I think she even stole 
when she had no fear of being discovered. She was also 
he dirty and untidy. Now I do not know exactly how it was, 
. but the woman had a cheerful temperament. (Perhaps I for 
img § my part did not want to see her faults, for it seemed wrong 
it, § to harbour mistrust ; perhaps, too, I felt in myself a certain 
cowardice or consciousness of guilt, thinking that in some 





‘is ? 


hen way it was my fault that the woman was-not a better 
was § creature.) In short, I persuaded myself that the woman was 
ons 


; excellent in her own way. But at the same time I knew 
till F that everything in her family was spent on unnecessary 
my § luxuries to eat. She begged both shamefacedly and brazenly, 
pe § though her family could have lived quite well without 


ing § charity. She came to church only because she worked for 
= me; and I knew all the time that such a woman could derive 


no benefit from church attendance. Once in her openness 
nen § (which hid depths of shrewdness) she told me: ‘‘ We poor 
people have no joy on earth but food.’”—Well, in short, 
humanly speaking I was very good to her. I say humanly 
speaking, for I ought to have spoken to her as a clergyman. 
But I felt that she would have shed a few of the easy tears 
at her disposal and declared that “‘ poor people did not 
N. understand these things,’ and probably have secretly made 
fun of me. Yes, I felt she would have made fun of me. 


"he Later, I learned that she had spread things about me among 
the the congregation which inevitably made me appear ridicu- 
the lous in their eyes. I discharged her from my service and 
ars | felt a deep hatred against her. Now, of course, I can control 


_ my hatred. The whole thing is really laughable, and my 
gin | hatred grew simply out of the humiliating feeling that I 


had been deceived by the stupid creature. I could even 
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force myself to love her in a kind of way, by reflecting on C 
her limitations and reminding myself that God died on the | B 
Cross for her poor soul as for others. But I wonder: What | to G 
good would I be doing to her—or to myself? For I like [| but ¢ 
others need to feel that I am furthered in some way by my } able 
way of action. mind 
B.: What you have portrayed is the inner contradiction } dest 
which the Protestant clergyman inevitably experiences, | °f he 
perhaps the most dangerous point in Protestant Chris- f that 
tianity as a popular religion. Humanity has a certain f take 
number of universal forms, which it continually displays: — s&© 
the ruler, the priest, the worker, the thinker, the artist, the f stark 
hero, the servant, the vassal, the warrior, the slave, the | 5°? 
merchant, the pariah and others. You describe the pariah, J 24 
The majority of the European proletariat belongs to the f there 
pariah class ; such people are active but can do no work, for ness, 
real work is done not only with the hands but with the — 0¢S 
heart—as you put it, the worker must love his work. These — 0d 
people think only of to-day, only of material comfort; they C 
obey no divine laws, neither the higher law of truth—above J shou 
all of truth in dealing with oneself—nor the lesser law of F 
propriety and outward morals. They are untidy and — ©™] 
unclean; they are jealous of their superiors; they beg. 
We are an older people than the Europeans, we have amassed E 
experience which the Europeans have not yet gained. We — that 
have found that these forms of humanity are hereditary, and — duri 
we have drawn the inevitable conclusion from this knowledge. § this. 
C.: Yes, and this Indian logic is a terrible thing. prow 
B. (smiling): I told you that the Europeans are still us. 
inexperienced. They still think: it is possible that from 
the pariah there might spring a man with the nature of a I 
king, a priest, a ruler or a poet. Nothing is actually impos- J The 
sible-—There is a short tale, written by a European before J 2¢e¢ 
the French Revolution, in which a European consults a rewé 
noble pariah who solves for him all the riddles which had 
baffled priests and thinkers. To us Indians such a book 
appears ridiculous, and we think : the author knows nothing 
of life; he probably met a Brahmin who was very poor, 
and because in Europe men fall into classes according to 
their wealth, he thought the man was a pariah. But the 
pariah can be very rich; we count as the pariah most of 
what Europeans call the bourgeois class.—Well, you are 
experiencing the result of all this. Your pariah is con- 
vinced that it is the sole representative of humanity ;_ it 
made the French Revolution and will make others. 
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C.: Christ came 
f B.: I know—to save all. We too wish to lead the pariah 
' to God—and you think us heartless. We are not heartless 
| but only experienced. Even the Christians have not been 
' able to deny the evident existence of the pariah; the best 
minds among them have resorted to the doctrines of Pre- 
_ destination, of the Sin against the Holy Spirit, and hardness 
_ of heart. All these doctrines give expression to the fact 
_ that there are men of so mean a nature that God cannot 
_ take them into consideration. But this truth represents no 
general experience with you, and so you try to evade its 
starkness, and you compassionately hush it up; is that not 
_ so? You preach to the pariah that God died for him also, 
and the pariah—because he cannot even understand that 
_ there is a God, being quite self-complacent in his busy idle- 
ness, his uncleanness, greed, beggary and lying—the pariah 
goes away abusing the clergy and blaspheming against the 
God who hangs for him on the Cross. 

C.: But God is gracious, even to the pariah, and we 
should try to follow His example. 

B.: In graciousness, yes. But you try to do it through 
compassion. 

C.: What do you mean by that ? 

B.: We leave the pariah a creed which is suited to them : 
that their soul will pass after death into a higher body, if 
during their life they have shown themselves worthy of 
this. For of course they see us, who are both good and 
proud, and they are tormented by the longing to be like 
us. 

C.: Then you yourself do not belteve in Re-incarnation ? 

B.: In such matters it can be a question only of desiring. 
The belief in re-incarnation is the desire of mean souls who 
need hope and fear, who do not know that bliss is not a 
reward for chance good deeds, but is in itself the state of 
goodness. 

C.: So you yourself are without hope or fear ? 

B.: Yes. 

C.: And you hold hope and fear to be conditions of 
mean souls ? 

B.: You have said it. 

C.: What can you think, then, of the state of modern 
Europe ? 

B. (smiling): I repeat, we are an ancient people. Is it 
not possible that we may have passed your present stage of 
error long ago? That we believe that the pariah grows 
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more and more shameless, if treated wrongly, until he rules 
the whole world? That he has long ruled among us, and 
that thousands of years hence, when he finally rises to power 
among you, you will share our views ? 

C.: But if I thought that that woman should rise to 
power and I serve her 

B.: Your compassion would have an end ? 

C.: You shame me! 

B.: I had no wish to do so; I spoke in jest. For I 
know that in you is goodness, though it is still far from 
perfect. In my own country, till I was fifty, I served a 
pariah, a millionaire merchant, as his book-keeper. 

C.: I am certain that that was harder to endure than 
the insolence of a charwoman. 

B.: I do not mention it on that account. It was not 
hard, for we have our pride. The pariah knows that we 
despise him and honours our conviction. You do not despise 
your pariah, and he considers himself your equal. That is 
the real cause of your hatred for that woman. 

C.: You are right, quite right.—But I cannot help 
myself. 

B.: I know. That is the temper of the age in which 
you still live. Believe me, we have reached another. 

C.: And what did you do when you had left the pariah ? 

B.: Then I took leave of my family and went into the 
forest. My pupils built me a hut and brought rice for my 
food. 

C.: That is also very hard, is it not ? 

B. (smiling) : It seems hard to you, because the good in 
you is still imperfect. Did not your Lord say: “Sell all 
thou hast and give to the poor, and follow Me ”’ ? 

C.: He did. I could not do it. 

B.: All that is the temper of the age in which you now 
live. It all hangs together. 

C.: You mean that one day we too shall leave all and 
follow the Lord ? 

B.: You feel hatred towards the pariah-woman; I 
feel graciousness towards my pariah-master. The time will 
come in Europe when the higher ones will feel graciousness 
towards the pariah, for graciousness is contempt. 

« C.: And compassion ? 
em, B. : is found where there is a fundamental affinity. 
“{C.: You are very arrogant. 
“5 B.: My present stage is a higher one than yours. But 
your successors in a thousand years’ time will stand where 
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I stand to-day. For only then, when the bad have attained 
power, will the good be truly good. 


III. 
THE APPLE TREES. 
Characters : MASTER ECKEHARDT ; THREE YOUTHS. 


ist Y.: I have tried to make up my mind what is the 
will of God, and I think that I have won through to a clear 
decision ; and now I act according to it. A man should be 
an active member of civil society ; he should be of use to 
others and thereby to himself. I can say this of myself; 
since I have realised this, I have no longer been idle. And I 
think I can vouch for the rest of my life, that I shall never 
be idle. 

2nD Y.: I must confess that I am unable to pass such 
favourable judgement on myself. I have wasted much 
time in all kinds of utterly useless dreams and thoughts ; 
and if I examine myself candidly, I must admit—though it 
shocks me—that I have never yet tried to make up my mind 
what is the will of God, but have simply lived on vaguely, 
guided by my own feelings. 

3rD Y.: What these two say seems ridiculous to me. 
If a God really exists, no reflection on my part will enable 
me to find out what is His will, but only what I should wish 
God’s will to be. And that will be something bringing me 
some benefit and in addition appearing particularly attrac- 
tive to me because I take it to be the will of God. For my 
part, I have always held the view that living is its own end, 
and that he lives most sensibly who enjoys his life most 
sensibly, without much pondering over imagined problems. 

M. E.: While we have been talking we have come to a 
village. The road runs along by the gardens behind the 
houses. It is autumn, and the trees in the orchards are 
loaded with ‘fruit. I see three apple-trees here. The first 
tree stands right up by the hedge, just outside the orchard. 
Someone must have been eating an apple and thrown away 
the core, which has put forth roots and leaves, and the young 
tree has sprung up in the shelter of the hedge. Now it isa 
tall tree with wide-spreading branches. It bears a great 
number of apples. The boughs are bending towards us 
with their weight. Does it not seem to be offering its fruit 
to us passers-by ? It offers it to all who pass by, but no one 
has ever taken one of its apples. They hang there side by 
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side without a gap in their clusters, a rich harvest ; but no 
one cares to reap it. 

Ist Y.: The tree bears crab-apples; it is a wild tree. 
The gardener did not graft a cultivated shoot on to it when 
it was young. So it bears only the wild fruit characteristic 
of the natural tree. 

M. E.: What a pity about the tree! Was its will not 
pure ? Does it not bear fruit ? Does it not offer its fruit 
to all? But it did not grow in the gardener’s orchard, so 
the gardener did not cultivate it, and now it stands useless 
at the roadside. 

2np Y.: How different is that tree in the middle of the 
garden! It too is loaded with fruit, but the fruit is not small 
and green like that of the wild tree, but of a good size, 
yellow and red. The gardener has propped his ladder 
_ against the branches and is cautiously climbing it as it 
' sways, the fruit-basket with its hook on his arm. He hangs 
the basket on a rung of the ladder, draws the nearest branch 
to him, carefully picks the apples one by one, and lays them 
in the basket, taking heed that they do not get injured by 
pressing on each other. His children stand below and look 
up to him. One has picked up an apple that had grown 
over-ripe and fallen, and is eating it. The others hope that 
an apple will fall for them too; and the gardener thinks of 
the long winter evenings when he will bring the apples up 
from among the straw in the cellar and lay them on the 
table round the lamp, for all who sit at the table to eat. 

M. E.: But I see still another tree. It stands farther to 
one side. It, too, was grafted by the gardener when it was 
young, for we can easily see the grafting-spot on the old 
trunk, where the cultivated shoot was set in. But this tree 
bears no fruit, either cultivated or wild. 

3rD Y.: It sometimes happens that such trees grow 
up in a gardener’s orchard. He prepares a hole for the tree 
and fills it with good earth. Then he plants the wild tree 
in it and grafts the young sapling. Next he drives a stake 
in beside it, to which he binds the tree so that the wind will 
not injure it. He also prunes it so that it grows a good 
crown, and does with it everything that is done with fruit 
trees. But when the time comes that all the other trees 
bear, this one alone does not ; it grows to wood and seems to 
think only of itself, and not that it ought to bear fruit for 
the gardener who has tended it. 

M. E.: And what do you think that the gardener will 
do with such a tree ? 
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3RD Y.: Some say that one ought to cut it back dras- 
tically or to ring it. But I do not think that any further 
trouble is of very much use with such a tree. The best plan 
is to cut it down and to burn its wood in the stove during 
the winter, and to plant another tree in its place. 

M. E.: In these three apple trees you have seen an 
image of your three selves. The wild tree is like you, the 
first speaker, who said that through reflection we can find 
out what is the will of God. But through mere reflection we 
discover only what corresponds to our own nature. If this 
nature is not corrupt, we shall labour well and honestly for 
ourselves ; but the fruits of this labour for ourselves are 
sour; no one wishes to eat them, and everyone is glad to 
leave them to him who produced them. So he stands at 
the roadside and wonders why none heeds him.—The second 
tree resembles you, my dear young man, the second to 
speak. God in His grace has chosen you and grafted a 
cultivated shoot on to you. And having an upright and 
straightforward nature, when the spring came you blossomed, 
spontaneously and untroubled; and now you will bear 
fruit. The gardener will pick it carefully, and many will 
be made happy by it.—And the third tree is like you who 
spoke in the third place. God chose you also and took great 
trouble over you. But having a stubborn and selfish nature, 
you grew to wood and bore no fruit. 

38RD Y.: You mean, then, Master, that I am worth 
nothing but to be cut down and thrown into the fire ? 

M. E.: God forbid that I should speak such harsh and 
untrue words to any man. For at this point your comparison 
with the trees fails us. We only know about this life, that 
we travel here along our human roads. And we only know 
that the man who bears the fruits of his own human nature 
will always wonder why he stands alone and no one heeds 
him ; and the man whom God chooses and who bears good 
apples will see children beneath his boughs, and the gardener 
will carefully pick his fruit. 

3rD Y.: Master, you once spoke of the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, and I did not understand you at the time. 
Can you have meant that I have committed the sin against 
the Holy Ghost ? 

M. E.: None can answer that question so well as the 
man who asks it. 

38RD Y.: This sin, you said, cannot be forgiven, and all 
other sins are forgiven. 

M. E.: I speak in parables when I speak of forgiveness 
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and of sin. The tree that has grown to wood and borne no 
fruit has simply borne no fruit. That is the important point, 
that it has borne no fruit. We are concerned simply with 
one tree that bears crab-apples, one producing good fruit, 
and a third which is barren. 

ist Y.: The gardener can still cultivate the wild tree. 
He can cut its branches and set a slip on each. This will 
be a greater shock to the life of the grown tree than it would 
have been to the sapling ; but it is none the less possible. 

M. E.: ‘Whether he does this or not depends on the will 
of the gardener. 

ist Y.: I have never in my life suffered any great grief. 
I shall pray to God to send me some great grief. 

M. E.: Pray rather that He give you a soul to receive a 
great grief. 

3RD Y.: It can happen that a barren tree which had never 
borne fruit suddenly breaks one spring into blossom and 
bears. 

M. E.: Whether it does so or not, depends on the will of 
the tree. 

ist Y.: How can I help having sprung up not within 
the garden but by the hedge at the roadside ? 

M. E.: The earth is covered with fields and woods, but 
there are few gardens on its surface. The tree that grew in 
the garden under the gardener’s care must be thankful ; 
but wild trees can reproach no one. 

2nD Y.: Then I shall show my thanks to God by enjoy- 
ing the spring sunshine and blossoming, by enjoying, too, 
the rain and the fruitful season, by growing and bearing 
fruit ; and because that is bliss, I shall thank God through 
my bliss. 

M. E.: And if you remember that bliss is a thing not of 
comprehension but of feeling, and that that feeling is time- 
less, you can even say: “ I live in eternal bliss.” 
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WAS ORIGINAL BUDDHISM ATHEISTIC ? 
C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 


In Buddhist Suttas the urgency of a request or an order is 
clumsily indicated by its being fully worded thrice—a mode 
indicating the long-sustained oral tradition. In the same 
way there would seem to have come to me a threefold, shall 
I say challenge or order ? to write on this subject. Three 
times in six months have I heard it stated from lay platforms, 
stated not as a possible, but as an accepted truth, that 
Buddhism, as a cult, or as the word of its founder, was anti- 
theistic, or atheistic. If the younger generation will not 
respond at sound of the hostile gun, it is meet that an older 
continue to act for it. 

And first, it is a question how far we speak justly in 
using those two negative epithets at all when we are 
estimating Indian religions. We may take, as equally 
misfitting, an equation between our use and that of India in 
our estimate of “ soul” or “ spirit.” We tend to think of 
“soul ” as a mannikin within the “‘ man,” as possessed by 
man, in the phrase “‘ my soul.’”? We tend to think of a 
wraith or ghost or something as we say “ discarnate”’ in 
using “‘ spirit.”” Neither tendency is Indian. In the, for 
me, sounder Indian estimate it is the spirit or invisible 
immaterial ‘‘ man” who possesses, not “soul,” but body 
and mind. Man does not ‘“* have a soul ”’; he is soul, he is 


| spirit. Equally misfitting is it to make coincident the 


concept of Western tradition “‘ God ” with what Deity has 
meant for Indian culture. The Indian saw Deity everywhere ; 
the Western religions (save in mysticism) have seen Deity, in 
sky or universe, as always distinct from the man. Now “ the 
Buddha”? was a man of India, and of a date when the 
educated man believed in Deity as immanent in each man, 
as the Most, the Highest, the Best in that man’s spiritual 
being or “‘ self.””. There was for him, for his culture, no hard 
117 
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and fast line between man’s actual and potential self, or 
spirit (dima). In religion “ spirit”? could for him mean 
“holy spirit,” no less than it may for us, when we say with 
Paul “ the spirit helpeth our infirmities,”’ “‘ the spirit beareth 
witness with our spirit,” ‘‘ maketh intercession for us with 
groanings .. .” 

Hence to speak of Gotama, later called “‘ Buddha,” as 
atheist or antitheistic, could only mean, that he denied, or 
disagreed with the idea of there being in, of, or for each man 
an ideal “ self’ or spirit. Or, to say that he disbelieved in 
Indra, Prajapati, Agni and the rest would, in Indian religion, 
mean, not a denial that there lived great beings controlling 
“nature ’”—which of us can say even now these do not 
exist ?—but a denial that for and in each and every one of 
these beings too there was a highest self—such a higher self 
as we see earnestly engaged in conversation with the psychic 
Gotama in the well-known Sutta of the Indra-questions 
(Sakka-pafiha). We must, we must, make this right-about- 
face in our attitude before we fling at that great man the 
charge of being a fool :—is it not the fool “‘ who hath said in 
his heart : There is no God.”’ ? 

There is another caveat to be borne in mind before lightly 
imposing our terms and notions on the India of Gotama’s 
day. Because of the teaching and acceptance of Immanence 
in its culture, there had arisen, not only the great uplift in 
the term self or spirit (dtmd), but also a great let-down in the 
word deva (god), devatd (deity). There had always been 
many “ gods ”’ in Vedic religion. Brahman, the impersonal 
Source of all, might be held as ‘‘ One,”’ but there were many 
manifestations or aspects of the One, as India confessed. 
When the “ city of Brahman ” came to take up Its abode in 
the man (I quote an early Upanishad), those beings who had 
been looked upon as aspects of It underwent a considerable 
disdeification. They became as men, men of the worlds, 
with right of way on earth as in other worlds. They became 
one with those who for us, for whom “‘ there is no death,”’ are 
judged to have “ gone before ”’ for a while, and who may 
return to earth as men of earth once more. Hence for the 
first Buddhists a deva was just a worthy kindly gentleman, 
often much concerned to help, and hold counsel with, those of 
earth who took the trouble to develop psychic gifts known as 
deva-hearing and deva-seeing. Our translators usually render 
the word deva by “ god,” unmindful of this disdeifying 
evolution. 

Hence when we read of Gotama being asked : atthi deva 
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ti? are there deva’s ? if he gives a reply which in its odd 
vagueness (possibly its corrupted form) amounts to : “* Most 
people say there are,” this should not have been translated : 
Are there Gods ? in our sense of the word. While as to the 
question to which, we read, no reply was given: Aitth’attd ti ; 
n'atth’attd ti? Is there a spirit, or is there not ? it were just 
as correct to translate this by : Is there a God, or not ? 

The silence I will consider presently. 

There remains the term I$vara (issdra), “‘ Lord.’? Do we 
find this denied or slighted ? I can only remember one or 
two occurrences of it as related to Gotama’s teaching, and 
there the belief in a “‘ creator-lord ” as an accepted point of 
view is not denied or questioned. He is shown implicitly 
denying that the evil-doer is, as such, a creation of the Lord, 
the man’s evil-doing being the work of his own lack of will 
to do better. This word had evidently not suffered, in 
Gotama’s day, the worsening or let-down undergone by deva. 

And lastly the term brahman or brahmd, the term of that 
day for Deity as Alpha and Omega, neuter, impersonal, 
albeit made personal in later centuries. Here, if we form 
our conclusions about Buddhism from a seeing in its bulky 
Canon, the Three Pitakas, the production of a single genera- 
tion, and that, the generation of the first Buddhists—alas ! 
it is still the rule so to form them !—we shall hold that 
Gotama taught a very fairy-story about the evolution of the 
concept of Brahman, “ father of all that is and is to become ”’ 
from the invented fate of an enterprising individual, and 
that he makes an exalted deva called Brahma confess to 
ignorance and send his questioner back to Gotama who is 
wiser. I am aware that we who see, in such Sayings, matter 
unworthy of the wisdom and methods of the founder of a 
world-religion will be called eclectic and arbitrary in selection 
and rejection. The Pali Canon holds a great manifold of the 
true and the untrue, the worthy and the worse. Judaism 
saw no reason to reject the exceptional Song of Solomon 
from its Canon, the work very likely of a poetic-minded 
woman of Solomon’s court, nor the Christian Church any 
reason to make it apocryphal, making it presentable by a 
forced analogy between Saviour and Church. But then we 
do not ascribe the sentiments of the Song of Songs to a 
Founder, nor do we base our estimate of a Founder’s belief 
or non-belief on its verses. 

For me the somewhat ribald stories of the Patika and 
Kevaddha Suttas are not the sort of stuff a teacher would 
say who was, we read, entertained with much honour by 
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learned brahmans, and between whom and them no word of 
dispute is recorded as to the doctrine of immanent Deity 
which they taught. But they are the sort of stories that 
humorous monks would compile when, and only when the 
rift between their own cult and the brahman teaching had 
grown wide, and they had become thoroughpaced Non- 
conformists. They are unworthy stuff to put into the mouth 
of such outstanding men as were the founder and his most 
efficient co-workers. 

It was inevitable, with the growing rift alluded to, that 
aftermen put aside reference to Brahman, Alpha Omega ; 
we have to discern such reference surviving in the compounds 
Brahmacharya, Brahmachakka (wheel, t.e. way to B.), 
Brahmabhita (one who has become B.: epithet for early 
‘“* mystics ’’). More frequently references to Brahma denote 
just higher deva, denizen of the world better than the next. 
And here errors arise. The first of my three speakers, 
Dr R. E. Hume, based his argument for an originally anti- 
theistic Buddhism partly on a verse where, not Brahman, 
but a Brahma-deva (brahmund, instrumentive of brahmd) is 
meant. My own translation runs thus : 


Not even deva nor the sprite that bringeth luck, 
nor Mara with a Brahmé could unmake 
the victory by such a person won. (Dhammapada, 105.) 


Here is no Deity involved, as being no more omnipotent than 
the other three beings of unseen world cited. Max Miiller’s 
translation, using Brahman in error, is of the very infancy 
of research in Buddhism, and no safe guide. 

Dr Hume further alludes to ‘‘ Buddha ” as having praised 
** self-saving.”’ Here is where many others also trip up, in 
judging that the original gospel was antitheistic, as being 
one that turned man back on “ himself”? as saviour, not 
outward to a Western tradition of Deity. (This is the more 
strange, in that such a conclusion conflicts with the slogan 
of the aftermen, that man must take “‘ as his refuge ” the 
trinity: Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha. We cannot have it 
both ways.) The tripping up is the result of a deplorable 
mistranslation, or rather, of twosuch. We read that Gotama 
began his mission with the injunction to ‘‘ seek thoroughly 
after the Self ”’—a teaching-refrain in the Brahman religion 
of his day. This was rendered “seek yourselves ’’—a 
Western mode of translation, emphatically not Indian. We 
read further, that he ended his long mission with the injunc- 
tion: ‘‘ Live as they who have self as lamp, self as refuge 
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. and no other.” This has been rendered, ‘‘ Be ye lamps 
_ unto yourselves, etc.’”’ Yet, when translators meet elsewhere 
' the word self compounded as here: atta-dipd, atta-sarand, 
| they almost always render the compound as I have done. 
Thus: dtma-kadma Dr Hume has rendered by “ the Soul is 
his desire’; dtmadd, by “‘ seeing the nature of the Soul ” 
(this he entitles ‘‘ The vision of God ’’) and, in the oldest 
Upanishad other such compounds by “has pleasure in, 
delight, bliss in, intercourse with, the Soul,” or, with Max 
Miller, ‘‘ the Self ’’ (note in both cases the capital S). Why, 
in the name of truth, should we say “‘ yourselves ” there, and 
“the Soul ”’ or “ Self” here ? The Indian idiom is the same, 
whether in Vedic or in Pali. And, by the context, the idiom 
there and here meant Spirit in our sense of Holy Spirit. 
Where then is the “‘ self-saving,”’ unless by “ self ’’ is meant 
the Indian idiom of Immanence, “ Divine Self ”’ ? 

As if any religious teacher, then or now, worth the name, 
ever failed to see that in religion man seeks a Higher, a More, 
a Better than “ himself”?! As if any religion worth the name 
would ever fling man, the child, as he surely is, into deep 
waters to sink or swim ! 

If now it be said: Is not this absence of reference to, of 
reliance upon, of teaching about, a Supreme Being almost 
tantamount to exclusion, or at best agnosticism ? I would not 
agree, and for the following reasons. 

It should be plain that an accepted teaching of Immanence 
must lead to a devaluation of all external observance, 
whether of deed or of speech, in which Deity as external is 
approached, invoked, appealed to, worshipped. And on the 
other hand, that it must lead to appreciation of, an uplift in, 
the view taken of the man as the shrine and temple of the 
Highest. Personal holiness (to use our idiom) would become 
the one fitting worship of the indwelling Potency of the man. 
Now this is just what we find stressed everywhere and always 
in Buddhism. Man had to become, yea, he had to ‘* make 
become ”—a very favourite word—That Who he was. In 
this faith the term for the quasi-monastic life lived by the 
student while under his Brahman teacher: Brahmacharya, 
became the ideal life for each man and woman to whom the 
Buddhist missioners went : “‘ teach ye the very pure utterly 
perfect God-living (Brahmacharya) to devas and men.” 
Living was to become a divine thing, even in the life “‘ in the 
world.” 

But further: this godly living was also presented as 
dharma—‘ lovely from first to last.” This ancient word, 
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meaning what is borne, 7.e. as treasured, remembered, little | 
used in earlier documents, blossoms into sudden prominence | 
in and throughout the Buddhist literature. Unlike the insti- [ 
tutional meaning given it by aftermen and to-day, it meant [| 
that weighty religious factor of ‘‘ the ought, the should be,” > 
often called ‘“ duty,” but by us better known as “ con- 
science.” ‘‘ Walk according to dharma ”’ is the Upanishadic 
injunction. And the Asokan Edicts enjoin that through 
dhamme a man becomes moral-living. 

Now it is of deep interest, albeit oddly overlooked by 
Buddhists, that in the Suttas we find the Founder (a) con- 
fessing to a reverence for a worship of dhamma, (b) as a 
necessary result of a yearning for the great self (atta) or soul. 
And be it noted, that, in that last injunction, to take “‘ Holy 
Spirit ” as guide, refuge, he couples with it dhamma. It 
would seem as if here we have the original Buddhist twin 
aspects of Deity: the immortal static of Being (which yet 
for Buddhism was, as in one Upanishad, Becoming) and the 
persistent dynamic of Becoming: the inner urge towards 
the Goal of the long wayfaring. So that we can say: Here 
verily is nothing antitheistic, nothing atheistic. What we 
have really is a new theism, a protheistic teaching, one, 
namely, that sees in our “ ought-monitions”’ the Divine Will 
working within us. 

But speakers such as I exemplified bring forward, not 
words always, but the absence of them as an implicit anti- 
theism. Why, they say, those silences ? 

Here I have only space to say a final word. Gotama’s day 
had adopted a new cult heady and dangerous if misused: 
the seeing Deity in an ideal concept of the very man or self. 
We can spend ourselves on discussions about aspects, and 
qualities, even, of ‘‘ God,” conceived as external to ourself, 
without seeming irreverence. I say “‘ seeming’; for me 
there is a want of reticence in discussing That Whom we 
cannot yet conceive, much less understand. ‘“ To the 
Unknown God ” of Paul’s Athens is perhaps a dedication 
more fit than all our fluent prattle. May it not be that Job 
was not the one and only wise and patient man to say “I 
will lay my hand upon my mouth”? May we not 
infer in his silence a judgement that his day called, not for 
facile handling of divine epithets, but for a reticence that was 
noble and wise ? 

C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 
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“J,” “THOU,” “IT ”—AND GOD. 


G. F. BARBOUR, D.Putt. 


In the past there has been a somewhat marked separation 
between the theory of Knowledge and that of Conduct, and 
comparatively few doors have opened from epistemology to 
ethics. It is not difficult to see how this has come about. 
The theory of knowledge has found its most obvious problems 
in the extended world of space and matter and its presenta- 
tion in consciousness. This is especially true of the modern 
period. As has often been pointed out, the division of the 
world of experience into thought and extension, which Dr 
Temple has described as “‘ the Cartesian faua-pas,” } initiated 
problems with which epistemology has wrestled ever since, 
and which, in the Cartesian form, are perhaps insoluble. 
Psychology on the one hand and mathematics on the other 
were called in to help in dealing with these ; but, throughout 
the whole debate from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century, it was seldom questioned that the “‘ knowledge ” 
which epistemology set out to analyse was directed towards 
the world which lies within the reach of physical, mathe- 
matical and biological study, not to the world of men and 
women in their social relations. Even when, as in many 
Gifford Lectures, epistemology has been treated as one of the 
main gateways to theology, it is knowledge of the external 
world of nature which has most often been analysed as an 
introduction to the study of man’s knowledge of God. 
Ethics has, on the other hand, been understood as the 
practical study of conduct; and the relations of men in 
society have been examined without much inquiry as to how 
we come to know our fellows, or what is involved in the 
nature of that knowledge. Psychology has, indeed, been 
invoked as an indispensable preliminary discipline, but it has 


1 Nature, Man and God, Lect. III. 
128 
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been chiefly psychology as concerned with the conative side 
of human nature. Man’s emotional reactions, the nature and 
limits of his will—it is to the evidence of psychology on these 
subjects that moral philosophers have most readily turned. 
Thus, while the traditional ‘‘ faculty psychology ” has for 
long been discredited, its influence appears to live on; and 
we still base our theory of knowledge on a study of “‘ the 
senses and the intellect,” and our ethics on a study of * the 
emotions and the will.” 

Yet in general terms we all recognise that the world is 
one, and that our social environment is to the full as impor- 
tant as our material environment. There is, in truth, but 
one environment; and, whether we study it from the 
scientific or the practical angle, we need the help which the 
critical study of knowledge itself can provide. Ethics 
depends on epistemology not less than scientific knowledge ; 
only it must be an epistemology which has grasped the 
importance of inter-personal experience—of that acquaint- 
ance with other personalities which brings to light the 
differences, as well as the likenesses, between knowledge of 
things and knowledge of men. The distinction is not that 
between objective and subjective knowledge : it is between 
two kinds of objective, or trans-subjective, knowledge. If 
an account could be given of the knowledge which we possess 
of our world as a whole, consisting of nature-and-society, 
such an account might well prove a more valuable intro- 
duction to theology than epistemology in the past has 
generally proved. 

It is a hopeful feature in the thought of the present day 
that increasing attention is being paid to the question how 
we come to know our fellows as spiritual beings who are part 
of, yet essentially different from, the space-time world 
through which our communications pass and in which our 
interactions take place. I shall refer later to Martin Buber’s 
remarkable little book I and Thou,! which treats this subject 
in a way which may well influence Anglo-Saxon thought as 
notably as it has already influenced thought on the Continent. 
But a thinker of a very different type, Dr Stout, touches on 
this subject at various points in his Gifford Lectures, as when 
he says: ‘“* We are incomparably more assured of the general 
truth of the system of beliefs implied in our daily dealings 
with our fellow-men than we can be of any metaphysical 
theory which conflicts with it.” And again: ‘“ In social 
intercourse we are cognisant of our fellow-men and of animals 

1 English translation (1987) by R. Grigor Smith of Ich und Du. 
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_as embodied selves, and not merely as parts of the external 
jworld.” + The object of this article is to plead that these 


two forms of knowledge should be studied, in their likeness 
as well as their differences, in order to broaden the basis of 
epistemology. If this is done in the first place in the interest 
of knowledge as such, it may then be found that a more 
secure foundation has been laid both for ethics and theology. 
All that can be attempted in the following paragraphs is to 
trace one or two principles which run through the various 
stages in this study. 


(1) KNOWLEDGE oF THE EXTERNAL Wor Lp. 


iver since Berkeley, Hume and Kant placed the problem 
of the objectivity of spatial and temporal knowledge in its 
modern setting, two ideals, or rather two aspects or moments, 
of knowledge have been clearly traceable. The mind ever 
seeks contact with that which is over against it. As long as 
it maintains the scientific attitude in the widest sense—the 
attitude of the seeker and explorer—it does not aspire to 
change reality, but only to understand it. The knowledge 
which it gains may or may not be used to change the world 
into greater conformity with human purposes, but the effort 
to acquire it must in the first place be disinterested. Not 
what we wish to find, but what is actually out there is the sole 
object of the quest. This is as true of any modern re- 
interpretation of the spatio-temporal universe as of the 
Newtonian world-scheme within which scientific thought 
worked for two and a half centuries. -It is not less true of 
biology or psychology as sciences dependent on observation 
than of physics or astronomy. Even though the idea of a 
“hard core ”’ of physical reality as the ultimate object of 
the scientist’s search may have gone the way of the Demo- 
tritean atoms, “‘ strong in solid singleness,” yet in other 
forms the ideal of objectivity still reigns. The scientist— 
though in a subtler way than Dr Johnson when he kicked a 
stone to disprove the Berkeleian idealism—welcomes the 
resistances of nature and the intractabilities of the external 
world, not only because they set him fresh problems, but 
because they show that he is not working in an intellectual 
vacuum of his own creating. To know the world in its own 
being, so far as we can grasp it, and not as we imagine it, is 
he object of all science, and in a real sense the object of all 
knowledge. The universe of space-time stands over against 


1 Mind and Matter, pp. 115, 286. 
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should be so. 


Kant’s Copernican change in the orientation of philosophy ; 
for, though we may not go as far as he and many of his 
successors did in representing the world of experience as 
shaped and determined by mind, we cannot overlook the 
selective and synthetic action of mind in building up a 
picture, whether naive or scientific, of that external world. 
Indeed, the explanations given by physical science more and 
more acquire the character of intellectual, especially mathe- 
matical, constructions, and bear less and less resemblance to 
the resistant, colourful external world of common sense. 
The two useful and ubiquitous prefixes which occur in such 
words as synoptic, synthetic, correlative, comparative, con- 
structive and corresponding, show how impossible it is to 
escape from the work of the mind in ordering the confused 
manifold of impressions which stream in on us through the 
senses. 

But they not only show how the mind does its unceasing, 
selective work on the undifferentiated sense-continuum; 
they show the dependence of mind itself on the spatial 
categories which are for long its chief tools. Thus they serve 
to warn us against the over-abstractedness which is the 
besetting sin of epistemological idealism. Whatever may be 
true of the mystic, or the mathematician in the higher reaches 
of his science, mind in most of its operations must use, and is 
well content to use, the categories and images of space-time. 
Togetherness, with its two contraries, apartness and succes: 
sion, are ideas that cannot be grasped apart from spatial 
experience. The conception of the pattern, which Professor 
Whitehead has done so much to establish in philosophical 
thought, is entirely and obviously spatial. Without con- 
tiguity and apartness painting and sculpture could no more 
make even a beginning than could music and poetry without 
temporal succession. 

This aspect of the mind’s activity, in which we see it as 
at home and moving freely in the world of space-time, is not 
less central in its significance than that in which mind 1 
contrasted with extension and the material universe. We 
have thus to recognise the two moments, of separateness and 
of continuity, which characterise the relation of thought and 
extension, of spirit and matter, and so determine the nature 
of our knowledge. It may be the final destiny of spirit to 
transcend the space-time form of experience ; but at first 
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and for long the spatial world provides the hearth and home 
_ of that experience. Things, it is true, stand over against us, 
} apart and sometimes hostile, while often, in Emerson’s 


-f phrase, they “ are in the saddle, and ride mankind.” Or, in 


Bergson’s vivid words, when life is confronted with matter, 
“ cette matiére est instrument, et elle est aussi obstacle. Elle 
divise ce qwelle précise.” + Yet the understanding of the 
material world advances, and with it the technical mastery 
of that world, hard as it is either to know or to subdue it ; 
and this advance proves that the human spirit is in a deep 
sense akin to the “‘ nature ” which it thus understands and 
masters. Thus the true epistemological standpoint appears 
to be, neither that mind and matter are unalterably opposed, 
nor that either can impose its form on the other as from 
without ; but that we may gradually reach a deeper con- 
ception of ‘* the harmony of the subjective function with the 
universe from which it springs.”’ 2 


(2) KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER SELVES. 


As I have already pointed out, for each of us there is but 
one environment ; and in our fully developed consciousness 
it appears as a spatio-temporal continuum through which 
forms move which we recognise as akin to ourselves, or as 
intelligences less developed than we are. In one sense there 
is, indeed, a greater temptation to regard other persons— 
we cannot here examine the rank which should be assigned 
to the higher animals—as part of external nature than so to 
regard ourselves, for we naturally tend to observe them from 
outside, and often fail to realise that they are, like us, 
personalities. Yet from a very early stage the emerging 
mind of the infant begins to distinguish, inchoately and 
implicitly, between things and the person or persons on whom 
he is most closely dependent. Hence I find it difficult to 
accept Dr Stout’s analysis, in the context already quoted, of 
our knowledge of other “* embodied selves.” 


“This way,” he says, “of regarding them is not 
primary as it is in our own self-consciousness. The 
perception of their bodies as external objects must come 
first : the apprehension of their bodies as embodiments 


1 Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Réligion, p. 119. 
* Pringle-Pattison, Balfour Lectures on Realism. These words occur in 
the concluding paragraph (p. 258). 
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of a self arises only through interpretation of the external f spoker 


data; and this interpretation is preconditioned by our f 


own experience of ourselves as embodied.” 1 


If this is to be taken as a genetic account of the process 
by which we come to know other persons, it seems to need 
some modification. The infant’s first felt needs for food and 
warmth are needs of a material kind, yet it is long before he 
can even begin to supply them by acting on that part of the 
material universe with which he is in contact. He is depen- 
dent for their supply on the presence and action of another, 
nor is it long until the presence of mother or nurse comes to 
have a calming, gladdening effect, whether she comes to 
minister to his bodily wants or not. Thus, before the opening 
mind can distinguish between its own body and the surround- 
ing material things, and long before it can grasp so abstract 
a conception as that of ‘‘ embodied selves,”’ the foundations 
are being laid for the knowledge of other persons. It might, 
indeed, be questioned whether the process by which at a 
later time they are distinguished from the material world is 
not one of differentiating things from people, at least as much 
as differentiating people from things. At all the stages which 
we can reach by introspection it is surely true that we have 
a definite concept of selves whose wills are in harmony or in 
conflict with our own—relations of harmony or conflict 
which have quite a different character from the utilities and 
resistances which we meet in the inanimate world. It needs 
no argument to prove that a quite different emotional 
response is awakened by a friend’s arrival and by a sunset as 
it strikes upon our vision. But we are here concerned with 
knowledge rather than with emotion; and, while the 
solipsist view of the spatial world may be maintained 
for a short time by an effort of abstraction, I for one 
find I can never reach it when considering the world of 
persons. 

It is here that Martin Buber’s analysis is of particular 
interest. He sets out by distinguishing the “‘ J—Thou ”’ and 
the “ J—It” relations as fundamentally different, and 
expresses the heart of his teaching in the epigram, “‘ All real 
living is meeting.” ‘‘ When Thou is spoken, the speaker has 
no thing for his object. For where there is a thing there is 
another thing. Every It is bounded by others; Jé exists 
only through being bounded by others. But when Thou is 


1 Mind and Matter, p. 236. 
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| spoken, there is no thing. Thou has no bounds. . . . The 
| primary word I—Thou can only be spoken with the whole 
being. . . . I become through my relation to the Thou; as 
I become J, I say Thou.” 1 Later he develops the idea that 
the primary form of knowledge is that by which we know 
other selves: self-consciousness and knowledge of the 
material world follow this. ‘‘ The first primary word can be 
resolved, certainly, into J and Thou, but it did not arise from 
their being set together; by its nature it precedes J. The 
second word arose from the setting together of J and It; by 
nature it comes after I.” 2 

Ordinary external knowledge of the [—Jit type Buber 
calls experience, and he argues that it belongs to the past, 
not to the living present. Yet he admits that it has a 
necessary function even when we are dealing with human 
problems. It is appropriate to the statesman or the econo- 
mist, who necessarily “‘ looks on the men with whom he has 
to deal not as bearers of the Thou that cannot be experienced, 
but as centres of work and effort, whose particular capabili- 
ties it is his concern to estimate and utilise.” ? But, in the 
essentially and directly human relations, there is constantly 
present the danger of falling back from the J—Thou to the 
I—It relation. This is the form in which Buber states the 
Kantian maxim that we must treat others always as ends in 
themselves, never as means. 

It is natural for one who is both pioneer and poet to state 
his philosophy broadly and with few qualifications ; and it 
may be that Buber’s statement needs to have certain of its 
sharper antitheses bevelled off. As ‘we have seen, the two 
forms of knowledge develop concurrently and with constant 
interaction ; and both for knowledge and for action it takes 
both things and men to make a world. Yet his main emphasis 
is rightly placed. Knowledge of other selves is true know- 
ledge, yet it is of a different order from scientific knowledge. 
Even though they grow up together, the developed results 
are entirely different. Each in its own sphere is necessary. 
“Without Zt man cannot live. But he who lives with ft 
alone is not a man.” 4 

In this second type of knowledge we find the same two 
moments as in the first, but each is intensified. In knowing 
our fellow-men we are conscious that they are more remote 


1 I and Thou, pp. 4, 11. 
2 Ibid., p. 22, cf. p. 28. 
3 Tbid., p. 47. 
4 Ibid., p. 84. 
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from us than the material things which surround us and f 
them. It is the complaint of many poets that, 


“ce 


. in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone.” 


No self or subject can enter directly into the experience or 
the vision of another self, however subtle may be the resources 
of language or the bonds of instinctive sympathy by which 
they are linked together. And, if this separateness is apparent 
in the field of knowledge, it is yet more obvious in that of 
will. It manifests itself very early, for the energy of will 
shown even by a small child is one of the most remarkable 
examples of the innate and unpredictable powers of human 
nature. We may recall, too, the contrast drawn long ago 
between the way in which a great ship answered to the 
movements of a very small helm (though the technical control 
in ancient navigation was to our minds slight and precarious 
enough), and the impossibility of controlling the tongue of 
man.! In our day it has, indeed, become a commonplace 
that the control of man over the forces of nature, intractable 
as they are and slow to yield their secrets, has gone far 
beyond his control of his own social and political order. 
Winds and rocks and electrons can be subdued to our 
purposes, but not the unruly wills of men, and especially the 
collective will inflamed by an exclusive nationalism. 

But, to recall the argument from the practical to the 
theoretic region, human relations are often opaque to 
knowledge just as human wills are intractable and un-co- 
operative. Why is it that sociology can never be an exact 
science ? The answer to this question in part depends on 
whether it is addressed to a determinist or a believer in free 
will; yet even the former will admit that sociology is limited 
in scope and accuracy, not only by the immense complexity 
of the facts with which it deals, but because human motives 
are not open to exact observation or description. Our 
knowledge of human nature is restricted because the mind 
has recesses at least as hard to penetrate as the arcana of the 
physical or biological worlds. ‘‘ Knowledge of human 
nature”? is the foundation of statesmanship and of all 
leadership in practical affairs, just as in another form it is 
the foundation of ethics. Yet the most experienced leaders 
of men often confess themselves baffled by the complexity 


1 James, iii. 4, 8. 
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of the minds with which they have to deal. The response to 
a given stimulus is by no means so sure as it is in the external 
world. There is something remote and withdrawn, something 
not wholly knowable or calculable, in even the least sophis- 
ticated of our kind. 

Yet, more than even in the sphere of science, it is needful 
at once to balance this statement by emphasising the comple- 
mentary truth. Mathematical knowledge may be more 
accurate, and more exhaustive within its self-appointed 
limits, than our knowledge of our fellows ; but it cannot be 
called more real, and it is assuredly less intimate. It would 
be absurd to claim that the scientist’s knowledge of the brain 
of an anthropoid ape more fully deserves the name knowledge 
than my familiarity gained through the converse of many 
years with the mind of my friend. Mind can understand 
mind as it can never understand what is merely material. It 
is true that, as we have already seen, no experiencing subject 
can take the place of another ego or see the world through 
another’s eyes. Yet it is possible to realise that another has 
his own point of view; and the community of experience 
and the sharing of thought are among the most real factors 
in our life, though among the most difficult’ adequately to 
explain. It may be impossible to predict the actions of men 
in the mass, or even in smaller groups, and it may be equally 
impossible to predict in detail the action of one’s friend in 
some novel situation or emergency. Yet one can be quite 
sure that, whatever the precise form of this action, it will 
conform to a certain standard of resolution and of unselfish- 
ness. Without withdrawing anything that has been said 
regarding the barriers which the nature of personality and 
the limitations of human intercourse set to the exhaustive 
knowledge of other selves, we can affirm that no knowledge 
is more trustworthy than that of the character of any man 
whom we truly know. Nor can the insights of science, 
brilliant and penetrating as they often are, be as sure and 
immediate as the contact of mind with mind in the higher 
reaches of human friendship. 

Here, as in the knowledge of the external world, dis- 
interestedness has a great part to play. I may, indeed, gain 
a new understanding of my friend’s mind and heart when I 
go to him for sympathy in an hour of depression, or in an 
hour of perplexity ask his help in solving a difficult personal 
problem. But I do not seek to know him in order that his 
bank account, or his trained intelligence, or even his sym- 
pathy, may be available when I stand in need of them. I 
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seek to know him because I feel him to be worth knowing. 
Friendships, like all the deeper forms of human association, 
become real, and so widen incalculably our understanding of 
the world and life, when they are pursued as being worthy in 
and for themselves. 


(3) KNOWLEDGE oF Gop. 


We have found thus far a certain polarity in knowledge. 
We saw that the material world was at once strange, almost 
foreign, to, and yet permeable by, human _ intelligence. 
Unless we do justice to both characteristics we distort the 
axis on which knowledge of this kind revolves. In the study 
of other selves we found the same apparent contraries, 
remoteness and impenetrability on the one hand, intimacy 
and openness to sympathetic understanding on the other. 
But the poles were further apart, because self-conscious spirit 
has a depth and an inwardness to which we cannot find a 
parallel in nature. Does the analogy hold when we approach 
the highest knowledge, that of the Supreme Spirit ? Are the 
same characteristics traceable here of remoteness and with- 
drawnness, but also of intimacy and nearness? If so, they 
must be further apart, more sharply contrasted, than in any 
other form of knowledge, in proportion as God’s thoughts are 
higher than man’s thoughts. 

To answer this question with any fullness would involve 
an inquiry into the testimony of the higher religions in many 
ages. All that can be attempted here is to set up certain 
signposts on the way. 

One feature in the progress from primitive religion to 
religion in its more highly developed and spiritual forms has 
been the growing sense of the divine remoteness and apart- 
ness. Sometimes this has been thought of in terms of the 
spatial universe, and God has been conceived as the majestic, 
transcendently great Creator and Ruler of the Universe. 
Sometimes the distance between man and God has been 
expressed rather in ethical terms, and the contrast has been 
emphasised between man in his imperfection and the Holy 
One, utterly separated from evil. In both cases there has 
been an increasing conviction that God is infinitely removed 
from the being who seeks to know and worship Him. Along 
with the reverence which these thoughts have engendered 
there has grown up a sense that the only true approach to 
God must be a disinterested approach ; and this quality of 
disinterestedness, which has been evident in both the 
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scientific and the social forms of knowledge, reappears at a 
higher power in the search of man for the knowledge of God. 
No longer is God sought with gifts for the sake of the greater 
gifts which His worshippers may hope to receive in return : 
He must be sought for Himself alone. ‘“‘ This true, eternal 
and divine Light teacheth Love to love nothing but the One 
true and perfect Good, and that simply for its own sake, and 
not for the sake of reward, or in the hope of obtaining any- 
thing, but simply for the Love of Goodness, because it is good 
and hath a right to be loved.” The substance of this 
sentence from the T’heologia Germanica can be found in many 
parallel statements from widely separated ages and countries. 

This change from a religion in which the worshipper 
thinks of himself and his needs in the first place to one in 
which he thinks only of the Object of his worship can be 
traced in the Old Testament ; and it may also be seen in the 
religion of the Greeks. It is a long road which leads from the 
tribal God of the earlier Hebrew narratives to the universal 
God of the prophets and psalmists, whose presence was man’s 
supreme good; and it is almost as far from the vain and 
quarrelsome deities portrayed in the Iliad to the divinity 
worshipped in silence by one of the last of the philosophers— 
One whom ‘no prayers can move and no sacrifice honour, 
nor the abundance of offerings find favour in His sight ; only 
the inspired thought fixed firmly on Him has cognisance of 
God indeed.” 4 In many different accents it has been 
affirmed that God must not be sought in order to fulfil any 
human interest, however worthy in itself, but for His own 
sake ; and to those who have made this affirmation it seems 
the very height of irreligion that man should 


“| ,. bargain for His love, and stand, 
Paying a price, at His right hand.” 


It would be easy to multiply examples of the thought of 
the divine transcendence and otherness, but this is less 
necessary as it is the dominant thought of the most powerful 
religious thinkers of our own day. Yet it does not stand 
alone. Over against it is the conviction that God is not afar 
off, but very near. As many voices bear witness to this as 
to the belief that God in infinitely great. It is found in 
pantheistic form in the Indian doctrine, Thou art That. It 
appears in the Hebrew affirmation, ‘‘ The word is very nigh 
Thee.”? In its Christian form it runs through the teaching of 


1 Porphyry, quoted by F. W. H. Myers, Classical Essays, p. 96. 
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the mystics, and is often found in writings which would not | 
commonly be classed as mystical. Thus we find Augustine | 
directing his gaze inward—** Now to thee I speak, O my soul, f 


thou art my better part : for thou quickenest the mass of my 
body, giving it life, which no body can give to a body : but 
thy God is even unto thee the Life of thy life.” And again, 
‘* See, there He is, where truth is loved. He is within the 
very heart, yet hath the heart strayed from Him.” ? 

It is the task of religious thought to bring together these 
two moments in experience, and to show how essential each 
is to a complete religious life. It may also be shown how 
they are related to, and indeed in large part account for, the 
paradox of “the greatness and littleness of man,” so 
memorably expressed by Pascal. For philosophical theology 
the problem is that of the relation of immanence and tran- 
scendence in the conception of God; but there is also need 
in practical religion for a synthesis of a less abstract type. 
Certain of the great religions have emphasised one aspect of 
man’s apprehension of the divine at the expense of the other. 
Orthodox Hinduism leans heavily to the side of immanence, 
while in the later stages of Greek, as in some aspects of 
Hebrew, religion God was removed so far from the worshipper 
that there was a loss of the inner strength which a complete 
faith can give. It must be the endeavour of Christian 
thought to preserve a juster balance, and to hold the double 
sense of remoteness and nearness, awfulness and grace, 
steadily together in its conception of God. 

This, then, is the paradox of religious faith—that tran- 
scendence and immanence, which are the polar opposites of 
our ordinary thinking, are united in the revelation of God. 
How this is so, can only be partially understood ; but that 
it is so, the nature of knowledge clearly indicates, as we have 
seen it both in the cognition of the outer world and the 
apprehension of other selves. ‘‘ Men do not find God if they 
stay in the world. They do not find Him if they leave the 
world. He who goes out with his whole being to meet his 
Thou, and carries to it all being that is in the world, finds 
Him who cannot be sought.” 2 


G. F. BARBOUR. 


PITLOCHRY. 


1 Confessions, X., vi., 10; IV., xii., 18. 
2 Buber, I and Thou, p. 79. 
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THE CULTURAL EFFECTS OF 
NATIONAL SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 


DAVID THOMSON. 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


A wavE of Communism, originating in the West, was driven 
eastward by the explosion of the war until it deluged Russia. 
The backwash of this wave has met the full flow of a current 
of Fascism which came from the Mediterranean. This 
current has swirled North, from Italy to Germany, sending 
eddies into France and Britain and the lands of the Western 
seaboard ; following, indeed, the course and the direction 
taken by the Renaissance and the Reformation four centuries 
before. Thus has Europe become a turbulent wave-swept 
beach, where everything builded is built on sand. The one 
great breakwater which we Europeans had made—like the 
reef of the coral mollusc—from the remains of our multi- 
farious dead, has crumbled. The League has become a 
fossilised relic. And the turmoil has produced one general 
effect ; the nations, like giant hermit-crabs, have scuttled 
inside their ill-shaped shells, and remain cramped therein to 
this day. 

All of which, I think, may be taken to mean that the last 
two decades have seen the creation in Europe of more closely 
integrated communities. The spirit of totality is abroad, in 
the form of either Fascism or Communism ; although, so far 
as this country is concerned, it has largely remained abroad. 
This effort of national communities to become closed circles 
has inevitably had some effect upon their culture ; which is 
the subject considered in this article. ‘‘ Culture” is an 
elastic term, but here it will be taken—quite arbitrarily—to 
mean art and science; on the assumption that art is creation, 
and on the whole subjective, whereas science is discovery, 
and on the whole objective. The vecurring demands of art 
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for official recognition by the democratic state, and the 
insistence of Left-wing opinion that ‘‘ capitalism has no more 
use for culture,”’ and that without Socialism the “ mind is in 
chains,’”’ make it timely to attempt some analysis of the 
connection between community and culture; between the 
artist or scientist and the social structure within which he 
lives. 


The connection between the artist and the community 
may clearly be of two kinds; it may, in economic terms, 
relate either to production or to consumption. The artist, 
as an individual living in a particular social environment, 
will be to some extent conditioned by that environment, 
either sympathetically or by reaction. The community, 
whether a medieval guild, or the medizval Church, or a 
certain social class, or a Communist state, will be a milieu 
colouring his outlook and his work, determining choice of 
subject and development of technique. On the other hand, 
artistic production will be affected by its purpose no less than 
by its origins, by whom it is catering for, no less than by 
whom it is created. The matters of patronage and of taste 
are immediately involved. It is advisable to consider 
separately each of these aspects of the problem. 

The freedom of the artist in production has, of course, 
certain natural limitations—or, more accurately—inevitable 
conditions. The poet must work within the artistic possi- 
bilities of his language, the architect must meet the require- 
ments of climate, the craftsman must work within the 
possibilities of his materials. Technical skill consists in the 
sensitive adaptation of these means to his ends; and also— 
let it be remembered—of his ends to these means. But these 
conditions are independent of whether the community is 
atomistic in structure or is closely integrated, and are not, 
therefore, our concern here. 

There is one fundamental way in which the structure of 
community may affect the expression of the artistic impulse. 
There is the artistry of the individual genius, working on its 
own, which produces poetry and painting; and there is the 
more complex artistry which finds expression only in co- 
operative and collective action, in the drama, opera, ballet, 
architecture. And there would seem to be a natural tendency 
for the integrated, self-conscious community to find artistic 
expression more readily in the more co-operative arts. The 
Greek city-state produced the great dramatists; so did 
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Elizabethan England and self-conscious Norway of the last 
century. The communion of the medizval Church produced 
the great cathedrals. Tribal society produces the dance. On 
the other hand, the individualistic Renaissance in Italy and 
Germany took less readily to these arts, but excelled in 
painting and poetry. Liberal England of the last century 
showed the same tendency. In a community conscious of its 
unity, it would seem, the artist with a bias towards seek- 
ing expression in the co-operative arts is unconsciously 
encouraged; and the “social genius” finds congenial 
expression. 

Beyond this factor the artist in his inspiration is not, I 
think, inherently influenced by his social milieu. (The 
demands of his “ public” are another matter, to be con- 
sidered in a moment.) If he has the true eye of an artist it 
will see—though what it sees may be determined by his 
environment ; if the flame is there, it will shine through any 
circumstances of time and place. Local colour cannot 
conceal the divine spark. Nor is it necessary for the artist 
to be in harmony with his milieu. If he is—his art will no 
doubt express that harmony, the spirit of his community, 
and he will be in some degree representative of his age: if 
he is not—his art may be one of revolt, a cry of anguish, or 
pain, or anger. It will be tragic rather than lyrical, satiric 
rather than comic. But it is the sincerity of his emotion and 
the quality of the cry that matter, not its volume or its pitch. 
And that will depend upon the artist and not upon his 
environment. 

One would expect the great totalitarian states to produce 
a Renaissance of the collective arts. The intense self- 
conscious nationalism of Germany and Italy, particularly, 
might be expected to have found expression in this way. 
The supreme crime of the “ all-in ’’ states—or rather of the 
totalitarian parties—has been an attempt to dictate to the 
artist the nature of his emotion, and to comprise culture 
within their totality. Any art not in apparent conformity 
with the cult of Mussolini, or the creed of Aryanism, or the 
doctrines of Marx, is proscribed in some part of Europe. A 
Nazi official was recently perturbed to find that no one-act 
plays expressive of Nazi culture had been written since the 
advent of Hitler, and promised to stimulate appropriate 
production. But artistic creation is not a tap to be turned 
on at the command of a dictator. And the Muses are unhappy 
if they are purged with castor oil. It is perhaps significant 
that it is precisely the co-operative arts that totalitarian 
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parties find most need to regiment. The drama, cinema and 
literature have great social influence ; so they are co-opted 
in ‘‘ the cause.” The disinterestedness of the artist in these 
spheres is immediately imperilled, and the very arts which 
such communities might best have cultivated have been 
frustrated by considerations of propaganda. 

In Russia, the corresponding Communist attempt to 
dominate the arts has to some extent been counteracted by 
the emotional thrill of a new communion which the Com- 
munist experiment has released. One understands that the 
artist is, from an early age, relieved of material anxieties and 
guaranteed security to cultivate his genius (vide Kurt 
London, The Seven Soviet Arts). The artist is supposed to be 
the “‘ mediator between his particular art and the people.” 
But economic independence is not the same as disinterested- 
ness; and slavery to free competition can be replaced by 
subservience to the state. 

And this leads to the other consideration: how is an 
artist influenced by his public ? Evenifhe is to be a mediator 
for the people, he must to some extent consider what the 
people want, and what they can understand. It is practically 
impossible to decide what social status is least harmful to 
the artist. If he is subject to individual patronage—like a 
Roman writer or a portrait-painter or literary man in 
eighteenth-century England—he may, in fact, enjoy very 
great freedom. If he has to cater for a low level of public 
taste, like the film-producer or the modern dramatist, 
he may be considerably hampered. And political party- 
patronage may be the most restrictive of all. But little 
generalisation is possible, and all depends on circumstance. 
In a democratic state, a free guild-organisation would seem 
most likely to promote balanced development ; but even 
professional guilds can be most unsatisfactory, and, being 
ultimately subject to the power of popular taste, tend to 
become too eminently “ respectable,” which often means 
merely conventional and stagnant. A more _ profitable 
consideration—which is too often presupposed—is whether 
the demands of “‘ consumers,” the taste of a “* public,’’ are 
necessarily undesirable limitations on the artist. 

The sentimental notion of genius starving in a garret dies 
hard. There have been instances of it just often enough to 
give it a show of truth. ‘‘ What porrage had John Keats ? ” 
No doubt every artist feels that his contemporaries are 
unsympathetic and unduly slow to recognise his merits. 
But one may be forgiven for suggesting that the stubbornness 
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may often be on the side of the artist rather than of society. 
For no artist can be self-contained. It is not only that he 
needs a “‘ public’ for economic reasons—though that is 
important—but also for psychological and technical reasons. 
Many artists value recognition and reputation more than 
pecuniary rewards ; though they may rightly feel that the 
one ought logically to involve the other. The appreciation, 
encouragement and criticism of contemporaries may be an 
essential confirmation and stimulus to further creative 
activity, as well as an essential factor in technical develop- 
ment. 

Mr T. S. Eliot’s remarks on individual talent and tradition 
apply also to the relation between individual talent and 
society. 


** No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning 
alone. . . . The necessity that he shall conform, that he 
shall cohere, is not one-sided; what happens when a 
new work of art is created is something that happens 
simultaneously to all the works of art which preceded 
it’; . . . and further, “ between the true artists of any 
time there is, I believe, an unconscious community.” 


It is, in short, no empty cliché that art is universal and 
eternal ; for art is a communion, a communion not only of 
artists of all places and all time, but also of the artist and his 
own contemporaries in time and place. Or, in Mr Herbert 
Read’s phrase (in Art and Society), 


“it is like a spark springing, at the right moment, 
between two opposite poles, one of which is the indi- 
vidual, the other the society. The individual objectifies 
and therefore socialises his own experience; the group 
accepts this individual expression as a socially valid 
symbol or myth.” 


The artist’s experience is no ready-made fact, for which he 
must find the best means of expression. The experience may 
be completed only in the expression, and the expression 
perfected with the experience. It is quite literally experience 
—a truth painfully hammered out in actual life, wherein the 
whole community plays a certain part: and its expression, 
too, is painfully evolved under the pressure of material 
possibilities, tradition, social environment, and _ public 
opinion. If the work of art is to be “‘ socially valid,”’ it must 
be produced under the conditions of community ; it must 
be made to “conform” and “ cohere,” under pressure : 
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that is part of its very essence. One should, therefore, speak 
always of the “ conditions ”’ rather than of the “‘ limitations ” 
which society offers for the artist. The poet, to quote Mr 
Eliot again, has not a personality to express but rather a 
particular medium, in which impressions and experiences 
combine in a peculiar way; and the “ emotion ”’ of art is 
impersonal. Art is not a by-product of social development ; 
it is one of the original strands which go to make up what 
Dr Ruth Benedict has called the “ pattern of culture.” 

The relation between community and that other great 
aspect of culture—which for brevity’s sake we have called 
*“ science ’’—is much simpler. In so far as it is essentially 
** discovery ”’ rather than “ creation,” objective rather than 
subjective, it is more clearly a co-operative activity. And in 
so far as the practical sciences depend ultimately upon pure 
mathematics they are more clearly interdependent than the 
arts. They are also more utilitarian: not in the sense that 
they must be pursued, any more than the arts, with con- 
siderations of simple utility in mind. Mathematics and 
astronomy have little immediate use in themselves, and 
demand a disinterestedness as complete as do the arts. But 
science is utilitarian in the sense that a community will 
naturally tend to utilise knowledge of science to save itself 
effort, exploit material resources, and promote its material 
wellbeing. The community therefore grants a more official 
status to the scientist than to the artist. 

But science, no less than art, depends on a creative inter- 
action between individual talent and the community. For 
the method of science is theoretical hypothesis tested by 
practical experiment. Theoretical hypothesis is the peculiar 
sphere of individual talent ; and the diverse elements which 
fuse together in the mind of a great scientist to create such a 
generalisation may derive from many sources in the pre- 
vailing ‘“‘ climate ” of social and scientific opinion. But 
practical experiment is the sphere of social and co-operative 
activity. The modern national community is more conscious 
of the benefits it derives from science than of the culture it 
enjoys from the arts; and so pensions for poets are much 
more difficult to obtain than are the heavy expenses of 
scientific research. This is the economic strength of science ; 
but it is also its cultural weakness, for it means that dis- 
interestedness is more liable to destruction by political or 
profit-making motives. Inconvenient discoveries are more 
likely to be smothered at birth than are new artistic creations, 
however unorthodox. 
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' To what conclusion then, if any, does this analysis point ? 
There is a tendency for the two cultural ideals of communal 
_ service and individual self-expression to stand divorced and 
| to some extent opposed in the modern world. The Renais- 
sance and Reformation bequeathed to us the two antitheses 
'of the sovereign state and the sovereign individual, and 
| between these two thieves culture has been crucified. 
Political science finds it difficult even now to stop thinking 
in terms of “‘ Man versus the State.” This analysis has 
tended to show that the inspiration of the artist and the 
intuition of the scientist are fundamentally matters of 
individual genius ; that the creations of the artist and the 
discoveries of the scientist are essentially matters of social 
co-operation and community life: but because these two 
aspects of art and science can never be separated in practice, 
they must not be separated in theory. Culture, then, to 
repeat the simile, must be regarded as a spark which springs 
between the two poles, individual and society. Thus the 
chief requisite of community would seem to be that it must 
be loose enough to admit of great individual variability, yet 
homogeneous enough to afford a distinct social milieu in 
which technique can be developed and material security 
provided ; a community compact yet tolerant, homogeneous 
yet many-sided. The artist and the scientist need a rich 
community life, and, like every individual, may belong to 
several communities, and be conscious of so belonging ; and 
society should indeed be “‘ a partnership in all science; a 
partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue and in 
all perfection.” 

But such consciousness is anathema to modern totali- 
tarianism. The individual must be supremely aware of only 
one transcendent unity—the state or the race or the nation— 
as embodied in the party-hierarchy and the Leader. Any 
culture which does not promote this consciousness is dis- 
couraged. Culture as an ideal is incompatible with the 
spirit of totality. The mind is indeed in chains ; not, as the 
Marxists maintain, the chains of capitalism alone, but the 
chains of any kind of totalitarianism, and of any force which 
destroys disinterestedness. Those hermit-crabs must come 
out from the cramping confines of their shells before they can 


advance again. 
DAVID THOMSON. 
CamMBRIDGE. 





THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH AND A 
WORLD OF NATIONS. 


THE BISHOP OF GOULBURN. 


TuE roots of our Western civilisation go back to the period 
in Roman history that followed the Punic wars. These wars 
and the social and economic revolutions which followed them 
devastated the agricultural areas of the West and eliminated 
the small landholders. To work the larger estates that came 
into being, multitudes of slaves were brought in from the 
Oriental World. These formed ready material for the influx 
of Oriental religions. In due time Christianity appeared 
from the East and became the faith of an unassimilable 
element in the Greco-Roman proletariat. In spite of out- 
bursts of persecution the Christian Church gradually became 
the most formidable of these Eastern religions. But the 
cultural, social, and political life of the Empire went on ina 
world above that in which the Christian lived. To the 
cultivated Roman down to the end of the second century of 
our era the Christian would be either ignored altogether or be 
regarded as a pestilential incendiarist given to highly 
questionable moral practices and possessed by incurable 
enmity towards the Empire. (Toynbee: Study of History, 
Vol. I., pp. 40 ff, and Lot: The End of the Ancient 
World.) 

The word “ proletariat ” is used by Toynbee in his Study 
of History of “‘ an element or group in the community which 
has no ‘stake’ in that community beyond the fact of its 
physical existence.” It is frequently used to-day in the 
more restricted sense of the ‘‘ urban labouring population ” 
brought into being by modern industrialism. 

Toynbee regards the Christian Church as an internal 
proletariat which grew within the body of the Roman Empire, 
but maintained a life distinct and apart trom the Empire. 
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Christians were “in” but not “of” the Empire. The 
\history of the Hellenic and Christian communities over- 
lapped each other, but were fundamentally different from 
each other. _ Toynbee calls the relation one of “‘ apparenta- 
tion” and “ affiliation.” He explains these terms by the 
- analogy of parent and child. For a time the child is depen- 
dent, but eventually it grows into a distinct and separate 
personality. This is contrasted to the way in which incidents 
_ are related in the life of one person. The history of Hellenic 
society, by which name he means Greco-Roman society, 
is like the history of one individual in which incidents follow 
in historical succession. In an “apparented” and 
“affiliated ”’ society the incidents are experiences of different 
persons. The Hellenic world gave birth to the Christian 
Church. It then died and the Church lived on, not as the 
continuation of Hellenic culture or society but as an entirely 
new civilisation. While Hellenic society was slowly dying 
the Church was taking shape and growing in strength. By 
the eighth century A.D. the dying process was over in the 
West and the Church had entered on her great task of taming 
the Barbarians of Europe. Toynbee describes this as the 
meeting of the internal and external proletariats of the 
Empire. The Church pushing out towards the Roman 
frontiers met the Barbarians pushing into the Empire. Out 
of that clash and mixture came medizval Europe. 

Lot, in his The End of the Ancient World, in the History of 
Civilisation Series, says that the difference between the 
Hellenic and Christian worlds was as if “‘ a sleeper on waking 
should see other stars shining above his head ”’ (p. 186). And 
in another place he says “‘ Between the men of the new and 
those of the ancient times there will no longer be a thought 
incommon ”’ (p. 2). He says further “ in the sphere of art, 
as in that of religion, a new soul takes the place of the 
ancient soul ”’ (p. 150). 

But we must not take it for granted that the Church 
which won the day managed to bring a pure faith to Europe. 
Lot says : 


“The form of Christianity which triumphed in the 
West was of neither a high nor a pure quality. Even 
the best bishops were superstitious, believing in omens 
and haunted by fear of the Devil. Their notion of the 
deity was too often that of a jealous vindictive god who 
favoured his devotees without troubling about their 
morality.” 
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Western Christendom (plus America) thus became a new} 
civilisation. Over against it came to stand the Orthodox > 
Kast, and Islam, and further afield the Hindu, and the Far f 
Eastern. These five civilisations until recently dominated the f 
globe. They stand behind the modern world. Within them f 
national states appear and take on a seemingly independent 


life, but careful inquiry will reveal the interdependence of all 


political units within each of these five civilisations. For 


our present purposes therefore we can picture a world of 
nations associated in groups according to their relations to 
each of these five civilisations. Each one of the five, accord- 
ing to Toynbee (p. 51), forms an “ intelligible field of historical 
study.” It must not be maintained that they are in no way 
related. Toynbee rather considers them as five species of 
one common civilisation, each, because of its distinctiveness 
from the others, forming “‘ an intelligible field of historical 
study.” Each one of these species might be articulated into 
national states, such as the states of Europe, but the most 
significant thing about these national states within any one 
of these five major societies is their interrelatedness and 
unity rather than their isolation from each other and their 
separateness. The history of Western Christendom can be 
written and made intelligible, but the history of no national 
state within Western Christendom can be written and made 
intelligible without reference to the whole. 

But it must not be supposed that within one of the given 
species, such as the Western, the national state articulations 
may not be of the utmost importance. The disintegration of 
the West might continue till insane rivalries and fears 
destroy the whole organism. Professor Gilbert Murray, in 
reviewing The Study of History, says : 


“Mr Toynbee evidently thinks of our Western 
civilisation as being in great danger, not only from its 
insane and apparently incurable nationalism, ever lead- 
ing towards war and mutual beggary, but from a 
profound internal discord which, in nation after nation, 
has succeeded the World War, and from a loss of 
spiritual values connected with our undue concentration 
on machinery and material wealth. He points out, also, 
with historical analogies, that while the European 
nations are absorbed in the jealousies and discords 
involved in their ‘ balance of power,’ nations or aggre- 
gates of nations are growing up outside them which 
have now learnt European methods in manufacturing 
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and commerce, not to speak of war, and will soon 
utterly dwarf the present leaders of civilisation.” 


Of course we can point to the discord between China and 
Japan as similarly disrupting the Far Eastern Society. 
While this can be no comfort to us it shows that any one of 
these five societies can fall into dissolution through internal 
conflict. Nevertheless, any world of nations that may be 
fashioned out of the remnants left by the prevailing inter- 
national conflicts will be rooted in these five “ intelligible 
fields of historical study.” 

But another force has now entered vigorously on the 
scene to challenge the national articulation of these five 
societies, and that is modern industrialism. The machine 
cares for no man. It works as well for one coloured skin as 
another. It demands the same discipline from its user and 
carries the same mental atmosphere with it across the world. 
The machine is heartless. It builds or destroys according to 
the sanity or insanity of those that control it. Its influence 
is in the direction of world economic unity, but it is seized at 
the moment by national states and its power makes each 
national state live in a condition of terror in relation to its 
neighbour. Thus Nationalism and Industrialism create 
tensions to-day which set man his major problems. Indus- 
trialism will give nations the power to destroy each other and 
nationalism has in it no sufficient moral resources to avert 
the disaster. Unless something can be found to stand above 
the nations industrialism as an instrument of Nationalism 
can only hasten man’s self-destruction. 

It would seem that nothing less than a world religion 
organised in a universal Church will give man the sense of 
spiritual affinity necessary to overcome the dangers and 
divisions that threaten all five species of civilisation to-day. 
But when we look around to see where that universal Church 
is to come from, the prospects are not particularly en- 
couraging. The Catholic and Protestant forms of Chris- 
tianity both show weaknesses that make the adequacy of 
either in anything like their present forms highly question- 
able. Protestantism is given over to endless disintegration. 
Its individualism leaves modern man cold and unresponsive. 
[ts puritanism has become negative and barren. It is no 
longer heroic on any grand scale, and its general setting is 
too drab and colourless to satisfy the eager, restless, and 
empirical minds of to-day. The spirit of Protestantism is no 
longer creative. 
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Catholicism would seem at first sight to be in a better 
position, but it has nowhere held a modern industrialised 
society to its allegiance. Catholicism was fashioned in 
feudalism and has not yet shaken itself free. It never has 
been distinctively Christian. It has shown some power of 
adaptation but, so far, it has not been able to move quickly 
enough. It has been far too much a clerical institution, 
requiring religious obedience and intellectual subservience 
from laymen, to retain that resilience and power of adapta- 
tion necessary to meet a rapidly changing society. Needless 
to say I am not confining Catholicism only to that form of it 
which appears in the Church of Rome. The Catholic mind, 
wherever found, exalts the priest, and priests have not yet 
been found on any large scale who have resisted the tempta- 
tion to exercise power in a manner that the gospels allow 
only to the gentiles. There had, therefore, been in Catholi- 
cism an attitude of defence of the ecclesiastical institution. 
The Church, both in its Catholic and Protestant expressions, 
is no longer an instrument of God, but an institution in which 
the clerical profession has large vested interests, economic, 
political, and social. All the churches, episcopal and non- 
episcopal, are encumbered by this mental attitude, largely 
unconsciously. The historic churches have thus become 
political institutions interested in religion, but not pre- 
dominantly religious after the Christian fashion. They 
belong generally to the middle classes. They have failed to 
capture the masses brought into existence by modern 
industrialism. These masses now form an inner proletariat 
on the move. None of the historic churches, so far, has 
shown any real power in guiding the thought and aspiration 
of this vast proletariat whose power and significance are 
increasing daily. The middle classes and the churches with 
them are now on the defensive. The vigorous minds among 
the proletariat do not feel that the answer to their needs is to 
be found in any of the churches. For the most part these 
churches seem to be solidly ranked with the enemy. This 
may not be a true factual reading of the situation, but it is 
very generally regarded as the true reading of the facts and 
constitutes a sort of effective myth in the minds of the 
working classes. This sort of myth influences history. 

Now this situation reminds us rather unpleasantly of the 
time when the Christian Church arose as the champion of the 
rising proletariat in the Roman world. To-day, of course, 
the Church is not with the rising proletariat, but is, for the 
most part, with that upper strata which the analogy, if true, 
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would doom to eventual death. Incidentally, it seems to be 
dooming itself by its refusal to have children. In so far as 
the proletariat to-day looks for religious inspiration, it turns 
to the prophets, Karl Marx and Lenin, and it sees in Stalin 
the High Priest of the Communist Church which heralds a 
new civilisation. Communism is remarkably like an inver- 
sion of the faith of the Hebrew Prophets. The exploitation 
of man in Capitalism is the Egyptian bondage. Salvation is 
wrought by Lenin who is a modern Moses. He, with his 
Church in the wilderness, the Communist Party, leads the 
people towards prosperity in the Promised Land, the 
Communist Kingdom of God. Stalin’s work is something 
like that of Joshua, although Trotsky is really the Joshua- 
like figure. Stalin settles his people in the land of Canaan, 
which is soon to flow with milk and honey. 

This is no ignoble faith. It has had its martyrs. Men 
have served it to the last drop of blood. It nerves the hand 
and steels the heart of many an honest man to-day. So far 
the Christian Churches have either hailed it with hysterical 
fear and misrepresentation or tended to feel that an easy 
alliance could be made with it on the basis of mutual con- 
cessions. Both views are inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Communism on the one hand deserves fearless scientific and 
objective study, such as we are now able to give to Judaism, 
and on the other hand it will be no easier to convert a real 
atheistic Communist than it is to convert a real Jew. Both 
have strong and reasoned convictions. Both are conscious 
of a world mission. 

The bourgeois state has made an interesting reaction to 
the rise and challenge of this Communist proletarian Church. 
It meets it, when severely pressed, with persecution after the 
manner of the Roman emperors of old, and forms totalitarian 
states such as the Roman emperors fashioned. Fascism and 
Nazism are defensive of the religion of Nationalism and the 
economy of Capitalism. They represent the determination of 
the middle strata of society to live and rule. They are set to 
galvanise into new life a society which was not strong enough, 
largely because of the weakness of its religion, to digest and 
integrate the proletarian masses into its real bodily being. 
If Fascism and Nazism can succeed in this integration of the 
classes and the masses, they should steadily be transformed 
into a new society. But it would mean the self-immolation 
of the Capitalists. If, on the other hand, they are merely 
postponing the departure of a body lingering in a state of 
Suspended animation, we may expect further convulsions 
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before the actual end is reached. The analogy with the 
Roman Empire is disquieting. The emperors could only 
postpone, they could not prevent the ultimate fall. But, of 
course, no analogy is proof of a case. The society that is 
compelled to resort to dictatorship, after having known any 
real form of ordered freedom, is like a once healthy man 
resorting to drugs. The organism becomes dependent on the 
artificial stimulation till it dies. It is very doubtful if Fascism 
or Nazism holds within itself any real cure for the malady of 
Western society. 

This, then, is roughly the situation that the Christian 
must face to-day. Even in the places where something like 
democracy exists Communism and Fascism are urgent 
and powerful. The problem is how to prevent a demo- 
cratic society from disintegrating into classes with the 
consequent struggle for power. If democracy is to be saved 
and fostered, this must be done. Nothing less than a religion 
can do it, and the religious force that does it on a wide scale 
is the only thing that can create the Universal Church of the 
future. Nothing less than a reunited and converted Church 
has any chance whatever from the Christian side. But what 
chance is there for Christian reunion ? The Christian Church 
has never known much unity. And what chance is there for 
the conversion of the present members of the churches, or a 
majority of them, to any vigorous and vital form of the 
Christian faith ? Neither Catholicism nor Protestantism in 
their present conditions is sufficient for the task. Both at 
the moment are predominantly identified with a stratum of 
society that is largely in a state of suspended animation, a 
strata which is no longer creative in any of the great art 
forms, and to which the future, therefore, does not seem to 
belong. The Communist must be converted or the just 
grounds of his challenge removed by a radical social trans- 
formation which eliminates the exploitation of man by man, 
and the Fascist must be made unnecessary, since his primary 
réle is defensive, if a Christian democracy is to arise and 
prosper. Only a transformed reunited Church is sufficient 
to provide the dynamic for such a mighty work. Nor would 
reunion in itself be sufficient. There must be also a conver- 
sion of Christians to a fresh vision of God and a new sense of 
the destiny of man. Churchmen must be lifted out of the 
rut of ages and their feet set on the hard and stony path of 
individual and social regeneration. A religion which does 
not provide the dynamic for social regeneration has no 
relevance in the modern world, but at the same time the 
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individual must find in his faith a way of life and a satisfying 
\ philosophy. And by regeneration we mean the enthrone- 
' ment of justice, truth, and friendship, in the individual in 
| all his social relations. The Christian faith means this, but 
' finds the ground of it all in the character of the Living God 
' as manifested in Jesus Christ. If by democracy we mean 
that form of State which calls forth from citizens the whole- 
| hearted service of free men, then Christianity finds its natural 
| political form in democracy and in no other political form. 
Fascism and Nazism are incompatible with Christianity. 
They find their final sanction in the ruthless service of race 
ornation. For the Christian this is a crude form of idolatry. 
While there is a radical difference between Fascism and 
Communism the fact remains also that while Communism 
finds its ultimate sanction in the service of the proletariat, 
it also is incompatible with Christianity. Its objective of a 
classless society is Christian in form, but its method of 
violent liquidation of opponents outrages the whole Christian 
spirit, and in the end will drive in the direction of a tyranny 
leading to ever deeper social disruption. 

If the Christian wishes to see his faith the faith of the 
world, if he believes that the Christian faith provides the 
only religion that can take the strain of complete univer- 
sality, he will need to clear his mind about its social implica- 
tions. If Christianity can only be fitly clothed in society by 
an economic and political democracy, then the Christian 
must work for this as his primary religious task. Ecclesi- 
astical forms are secondary and instrumental to this service. 
So also are doctrinal formulations. Christian vision must 
control Christian conduct and Christian conduct must be the 
material for doctrinal formulation. We ‘‘ come and see,” 
then we follow and act, and afterwards we think it out. The 
theology of one age becomes the mythology of the next, and 
is the starting-point of a fresh vision. When vision fails 
theology becomes sterile, the fashion of an idol of the mind, 
causing men to judge by prejudices, called dogmas, and 
setting up for worship the image of a dead god. All ecclesi- 
astical institutions are beset by this danger, but in spite of 
this danger every vision must find form and fashion in some 
institutional way. It is when the form cramps or strangles 
the vision, or seeks to do so, that it becomes an evil. The 
institution rightly seeks an order and a discipline. It is when 
these become ends in themselves that they become idols. 

The vision of the Eternal God seeking by persuasive love 
to be enthroned in the hearts of all men as the power of 
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righteousness and truth is alone sufficient to save us from f 
idolatry. This vision also is alone sufficient to fashion the f 
Universal Church which shall inspire the men of all the nations f 
of the world to bring their glory into the Kingdom of God. f 
This translated into the terms of to-day means setting men F 
free to serve, to serve, if found most convenient and satis- 
factory, in national groups, each national group co-operating § 
with others for the welfare of the whole. The Universal 
Church inspired by such a vision and such a faith will not 
seek power, except the power to persuade by the clarity and 
persistence wherewith it shall hold aloft the vision. Such a 
church will be the pillar of cloud by day and the pillar of fire 
by night to guide man’s erring footsteps through the world’s 
wilderness and bewilderment. The vision will be kept fresh 
and clear by the insight of the saints and prophets, by the 
wisdom of scientists and philosophers, by the illumination of 
artists, and the skill of craftsmen. This vision will be 
worked into warp and weft of society by the foresight of 
statesmen, the integrity of men of commerce and industry, 
the honesty of toilers, and the understanding sympathy of 
priests and teachers. All these and all who serve in any way 
whatever the vision of a just social order are the ministry of 
that Universal Church which is drawing the race out of the 
darkness of barbarism into the light that shines about the 
Children of God. 


EK. H. BURGMANN. 


GouLBuRN, New Soutu WALEs. 





NEEDLESS SCHISM. 


A METHODIST COMMENT. 
THE REV. A. W. HARRISON, 


Principal of Westminster College. 


THE article in the last issue of the H1ipBErRT JOURNAL by 
the Rev. R. A. Edwards on the bicentenary of Wesley’s 
conversion begins the discussion of the live subject of 
Christian Reunion in England at the right place; it begins 
with the Methodists. After the first Lambeth Appeal 


Dean Inge declared that the only ray of light in the dark 
world of schisms to which the Bishops made their appeal 
was to be found among the people whom he described as 
“our warm-hearted Wesleyan friends.’”’ Ten years later 
the Wesleyans were joined to the Primitive Methodists and 
the United Methodists to form a reunited Methodism in 
Great Britain and in their missionary stations overseas, 
and they are still absorbed by the problems arising from 
this fusion. The Methodist Church of to-day stands a little 
more to the left than Wesleyan Methodism did, but it has 
been reminding itself this year not only of the evangelical 
but also of the ecclesiastical ideals of John Wesley, and the 
article by Mr Edwards is very timely. Its spirit is all 
that could be desired, and although the Anglican side of 
John Wesley’s character is naturally stressed, the situation 
of the Methodist societies in relation to the Established 
Church in the eighteenth century was as set forth by Mr 
Edwards. ‘‘ First and last he was an Anglican priest ”’ 
does not quite explain the personality of England’s chief 
Christian apostle, for, in spite of his conservatism, he was 
ever ready to put life before organisation, and necessity 
before tradition. It must not be forgotten that he came to 
regard himself as a “‘ true Scriptural episcopos,” the dogma 
151 
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of apostolic succession as a “ fable,’ and when pressed ‘ 
about the Established Church said, “ I neither set it up nor> 
do I pull it down; let you and I go on to build up thef 


City of God.” 


At the same time Wesley had no love for Dissent and} 


would have avoided a schism had it been possible. As Dr 
Lofthouse has written recently for the Bishop of Brechin’s 
symposium on The possibility of a United Christendom, 


‘“‘ Wesley never ceased to regard himself as a loyal 


member of the Church of England, and he never pro- F 


fessed any sympathy for Dissent. He had indeed the 
mind of an ecclesiastic. ... On the other hand he 
was curiously adaptable.” 


People of all denominations and of no denomination at all 
were gathered into his societies, and it was natural that 
they should expect the administration of the sacraments 
to be in the hands of their own ministers after Wesley’s 
death, especially as they were unwelcome communicants 
in the parish churches. -Undoubtedly a different attitude 
on the part of the bishops and clergy of the Church of 
England might have prevented this ‘needless schism,” 
but there were elements in the Methodist societies that 
would have been difficult to guide. This is clear from the 
disturbed history of Methodism in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. The strange part of Methodism’s long 
story of secessions, first from any association with the 
Kstablished Church and later within the parent body, is 
that doctrine never lay at the root of any “schism.” As 
Mr Edwards says, “‘ in the case of the Methodists there was 
no doctrinal dispute whatever.” This leads to the fact that 
it is bewildering to endeavour to explain why the Methodists 
are still separated from the Anglican Church after two 
hundred years and in spite of much “ warm-hearted ” 
esteem for Anglicanism. Their peculiarly complete and 
widespread organisation presents a problem of Reunion of 
the first order. 


It must, however, be remembered that throughout the 
nineteenth century Methodism was moving steadily nearer 
to the Nonconformists and that this movement was 
accelerated by the Oxford Movement. Mr E. E. Kellett, 
the son of a distinguished Wesleyan minister, has described 
this change in a recent book on Religion and Life in the Early 
Victorian Age. 
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** Down to times within the memory of men still 
living,” he says, ‘‘ Methodists, regarding themselves 
as in a sense members of the National Church, would 
attend the parish church in the mornings, listen more or 
less attentively to the imperfect gospel as preached by 
the rector, and go in the afternoons or evenings to the 
chapel to hear the fuller evangel proclaimed by their 
chosen messenger. An old minister told me that in 
one of his first circuits he was on the friendliest terms 
with the clergyman, who frankly informed him that 
he regarded him as an inexpensive curate. ‘Go on, 
my boy,’ said he; ‘ your religion is a little wilder than 
mine, but it is essentially the same. Both as rector 
and justice of the peace I appreciate the work you are 
doing.’ With the growth of the High Church move- 
ment, and with the spread of Radical feeling, this 
state of things became impossible.” 


The twentieth century, especially in the post-war period, 
has seen much more complicated forces at work that have 
left their impression on Anglicanism as .much as on 
Methodism. We are being driven together by the pressure 


of circumstances ; perhaps we should say by the Providence 
of God. Great Conferences at Jerusalem, Stockholm, Lau- 
sanne, Oxford, Edinburgh are only the expression of the 
deep-felt need of the leaders of most of the branches of 
Christ’s divided Church for mutual understanding, co- 
operation and real unity. 

The article preceding that of Mr Edwards in the July 
issue of the H1BBERT JOURNAL was written by a Methodist 
theologian on the question of validity. What is meant by 
a valid church, a valid ministry and valid sacraments ? 
If the perusal of Mr Edwards’s essay leads to the expectation 
that the reunion of Anglicanism and Methodism is a simple 
procedure, a corrective will be found in Dr Wright’s article 
on validity. When Dr Wright says “‘ to some ‘ Order’ is a 
matter of ‘ Faith’; to others it is a matter of practical 
expediency ” he comes to what seems to be a deep line of 
cleavage. My own opinion is that at such a division John 
Wesley would be found (where his present-day followers are) 
on the side of practical expediency. There is no doubt that 
he would dislike many things in modern Methodism and 
would rejoice in the evangelical devotion and the truly 
religious spirit of the Church of England to-day, but the 
“fundamental differences’ which exaggerate “ order ”’ to 
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the chief place in the Temple and make inter-communion | 
at present impossible might rouse his indignation. Hef 
would have been more at home with a scheme for union [ 
like that of the churches in South India in which it was - 
bless 


agreed that all the ministers of the Uniting Churches should 


(without further ordination) be recognised as ministers of the f 


United Church when the union was completed. For the 
future the rule of the Church in South India is to be episcopal 


ordination and consecration. This is a practical proposal f 


after John Wesley’s own heart, and it is significant that the 
Methodist Conference approved such a scheme whole- 
heartedly. 

South India has not yet carried its plans through. 
Patience and perseverance are still necessary. The Christian 
Churches of the Far East may yet show this country the 
way to Christian Union. It is very doubtful whether we are 
yet ready even to consider the suggestion of Mr Edwards 
that the Methodist Church should allow its ministers to 
accept ordination at episcopal hands. Even if the phrase 
‘* re-ordination ”’ were avoided, that would be the term used 
by Methodist ministers who certainly regard their own 
ordination as “‘ valid’ for their own work. We must make 
it clear that we are not covering up real differences by what 
Dr Wright calls “ adroit formulas.”” For the sake of unity 
individual Methodist ministers would doubtless be prepared 
to accept episcopal ordination without believing for one 
moment that any added grace would be conferred upon 
them, other than the grace of being afterwards a more 
acceptable minister of the Word and the sacraments to 
Anglicans. An Anglo-Catholic might regard that as being 
a travesty of the Ordination Service. If we really differ 
on so important a subject it is idle attempting to cover up 
our differences by “‘ adroit formulas.” It is possible that 
Mr Edwards means no more by his suggestion than an 
episcopal confirmation of orders that are already “ valid ” ; 
if that be so there should be little difficulty with the Methodist 
Conference over his suggestion. 

There remains the problem of the 34,000 local preachers 
of British Methodism. Would Reunion involve any reduc- 
tion of the usefulness of the layman as a preacher and (since 
Methodist Union) in special cases a preacher permitted to 
administer the sacraments ? Presumably if the Methodist- 
Anglican schism were healed, the Methodist machine would 
remain intact as an order in a larger fellowship ; modifica- 
tions would come with time. It is a not-impossible scheme 
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_ and one can see how it might dovetail into the admirable 
' parish system of the Established Church. Anglicanism is 
- learning to use the layman more and more and might be 
_ inclined frankly to recognise how greatly Methodism has 
' blessed both Church and State by the unrivalled oppor- 
| tunities for voluntary service it has given to its sons and 
daughters. In the nineteenth century Methodism did more 
than any other institution to train leaders not only in trade 
unions but in local administration. County Councillors, 
Town Councillors, Members of Parliament in large numbers 
learned the way of public speech and public business not 
only in the pulpit and the Sunday School, but in the Class 
Meeting, the Quarterly Meeting, the Synod and the Con- 
ference. The importance of this influence in our social and 
political history is still imperfectly recognised. At the 
present time Methodism is not so rich in outstanding lay 
personalities as it was a generation ago, but it has shown a 
way of service that the Church cannot lightly surrender. 
This may be its distinctive contribution to the great Church 
of the future. Certainly it has no monopoly of the evangelical 
temper, nor is it needed to stir the clergy up to jealousy 
(as in Wesley’s days) and awaken them to the service of the 
Kingdom of God. To-day in many a parish it is the church 
rather than the chapel that is the real centre of spiritual 
life. The lead in great religious questions comes more 
frequently from Anglicanism than from the Free Churches. 
It is the Established Church rather than the unestablished 
churches that is providing the thinkers and teachers and 
theologians of our times. 

When it comes to essentials there is nothing to keep us 
apart. The Report of the Commission on Doctrine, with its 
differences of standpoint, might have been written by 
Methodists, so accurately did it represent the views of our 
times. It is, indeed, surprising that Methodist and Anglican 
remain apart. But do we passionately desire a larger fellow- 
ship? It must be admitted that with the rank and file 
there is no such desire at all. There is no wistful hankering 
after a lost ‘‘ mother ” on the part of Methodists in general. 
As Dr Lofthouse has said recently, ‘‘ The Methodist does not 
feel that he is outside the Catholic Church, as he under- 
stands it, or even in its outer courts. He has no idea that 
his ministry is invalid or irregular; it is to him in the 
fullest sense a ministry of word and sacrament.” 


A. W. HARRISON. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, LONDON. 








SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
PROFESSOR G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


News of the death of Professor Edmund Husserl on April 27 will 
have been received with the deepest regret by philosophic thinkers 
all over the world as well as by the circle of those who knew him 
personally and could gauge the zest and earnestness of his quest of 
truth. Husserl was born on April 8, 1859, in Prossnitz in Mahren, the 
son of a flourishing Austrian man of business. He was a scholar of the 
gymnasia in Vienna and Olmiitz, and at the age of seventeen matricu- 
lated at the University of Leipzig in order to study Astronomy. 
Here he became acquainted with Thomas Masaryk, who, eight years 
his senior, became his staunch friend, and the friendship continued 
until President Masaryk’s death. At the end of three semesters 
Husserl left Leipzig for the purpose of devoting himself to Mathe- 
matics and Physics in the University of Berlin, where he had the good 
fortune to have as teachers Weierstrass, Helmholtz, Kirchhoff, Bunsen, 
and other distinguished scientists. Following the wish of his father, he 
graduated at the University of Vienna in 1883, taking Mathematics 
and Physics as his chief subjects and Philosophy as a Nebenfach. 
Then, on the advice of Weierstrass, he returned to Berlin for one 
semester, prior to serving his military training in Vienna. This year 
of military service was, however, the determining one in his career. 
For he then attended the lectures of Franz Brentano, to which his 
attention had been previously drawn by Masaryk, and that decided 
his dedicating himself to philosophical investigation. The relation- 
ship between Brentano and Husserl became an ideal one; and, in 
spite of the fact that later the latter deviated widely, in certain 
respects, from Brentano’s way of thinking, he never ceased to have 
the profoundest admiration for his great teacher. After two years 
under Brentano, Husserl “ habilitated’” under Carl Stumpf in Halle, 
with a dissertation Ueber den Begriff der Zahl, which in 1891 he pub- 
lished in an enlarged form under the title Philosophie der Arithmetik, 
containing investigations both of a psychological and logical kind,— 
namely, (a) an analysis of the concepts of plurality, unity and number 
apart from symbolic forms of representation, and (b) an examination 
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‘of these symbolic forms and of the effect that our dependence upon 
‘symbols has in shaping the problems and methods of numerical 
‘arithmetic. In 1900 and 1901 appeared the two volumes of his 
sLogische Untersuchungen (8rd Ed., 1922, in three volumes), a work 
which has immensely influenced the subsequent course of logical 
science. Logic, he maintained, is not merely a normative but 
‘pre-eminently a theoretical science. Normative judgements are, 
indeed, found in every theoretical science, since the scientist needs 


subsists for the laws of Logic. What he called ‘‘ Psychologism,” the 
view that Logic rests upon a psychological foundation, he vigorously 
‘criticised and repudiated. Psychologism furnishes a description of 
logical entities as though they were psychical in character and treats 
logical forms as though they were factual temporal data. On the other 
hand, the thesis here set forth is that logical entities are ideal entities 
which are not reducible to factual ones. In 1901 Husserl was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Philosophy at Gottingen ; and in 1913 there 
appeared his epoch-making work Ideen zu einer reinen Phinomenologie 
und phinomenologischen Philosophie. It was first printed as the 
leading article of the Jahrbuch fir Philosophie, of which Husserl was 
editor, but afterwards twice reprinted in 1922 and 1928, and trans- 
lated into English in 1931 by Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson. In this 
treatise the attempt is made to set forth ‘‘ pure phenomenology ” 
(an “essentially new science’) as the most fundamental region of 
philosophy. It is described as “‘ a science of phenomena,” only it 
deals with ‘‘ phenomena ’”’ from a radically different point of view 
from that in which they are regarded in the old-established sciences. 
It is a science not of facts (T'hatsachen) but a science of essential Being 
(an “‘ eidetic ’”’ science), a science which aims exclusively at establish- 
ing “‘ knowledge of essences ” (Wesenserkenntnisse). Further, the 
phenomena of transcendental phenomenology will be characterised 
as non-real (irreal); the transition to the pure Essence affords, on 
the one hand, a knowledge of the essential nature of the Real, and, 
on the other hand, in respect to the sphere left over, knowledge of 
the Non-Real. In 1916 Husserl was called to the chair of Philosophy 
at Freiburg, in which position he remained until 1929, when he 
retired, having declined in 1928 an invitation to a Professorship at 
Berlin. In Freiburg he produced a number of important books and 
articles, amongst them Vorlesungen zur Phinomenologie des inneren 
Zeitbewusstseins in 1928, Formale und transcendentale Logik in 1929, 
Méditations Cartésiennes in 1931. He has left a mass of material 
in manuscript form, and one work of his, Erfahrung und Urteil, is 
already in course of publication, being edited by his former assistant, 
Dr Landgrebe. Husserl married in 1887 Malvine Steinschneider, 
who, with a son and daughter, survives him. He was a member of 
the Institut de France, a corresponding Fellow of the British Academy, 
and Honorary member of the American Academy.—By the death of 
Professor H. H. Joachim on July 80, at the age of seventy, the world 
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in the advancement of philosophical studies during the last half. 
century. Harold Henry Joachim was born on May 28, 1868, his 
father being a brother of the great violinist and his mother a daughter 
of the organist and composer, Henry Smart, while he himself was 
violinist of no minor order. He married his cousin, a daughter of the 
violinist, and she also shared to the full in the family tradition. He 
was educated at Harrow and at Balliol when Jowett was Master, 
After taking his degree, he obtained a Prize Fellowship at Merton and 
was thus enabled to pursue a course of research in philosophy. In 
1892 he became Assistant to the Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
St Andrews, but in 1894 (the year of Jowett’s death) he returned to 
Oxford to take up a lectureship at Balliol. Three years later he was 
elected Fellow and Tutor of Merton, at the time when F. H. Bradley 
was in residence there. He remained at Merton until 1919, when he 
was appointed to the Wykeham Chair of Logic, in succession to 
Cook Wilson, which carried with it a Fellowship at New College. 
His first published work was A Study of the Ethics of Spinoza, which 
appeared in 1901. This is the most thorough and comprehensive 
treatment of the Ethics in the English language. As a searching and 
genuine commentary, it assumes that the reader can turn to the text 
of Spinoza at any moment, and that, if not already familiar with it, 
he will be at all events studying it concurrently with the commentary. 
It is taken for granted that the primary object should be to understand 
what the writer did say, and not to frame conjectural hypotheses of 
what he might or ought to have said. Not that the commentary 
is not critical; the author has his own views and does not hesitate 
to express them (ef., for example, his acute examination of Spinoza’s 
conception of Attributes). His next book was an essay on The Naturt 
of Truth, 1906, in which he expounds and examines three theories— 
the ‘“‘ correspondence theory,” the view that truth and falsity are 
qualities of certain entities entirely independent of mind, and the 
‘* coherence-notion.” The first two he unreservedly rejects. He finds 
more satisfaction in the third theory, according to which “ truth in its 
essential nature is that systematic coherence which is the character 
of a significant whole.” Yet in the end he was forced to admit that 
““no theory of truth as coherence can be completely true,” because, 
for one thing, it cannot solve the problem of error, although this 
imperfection need not prevent its being as true as a theory can be, and 
more true than other theories. In 1908 appeared his translation of 
Aristotle’s treatise De Lineis Insecabilibus. And in 1922 he published 
a revised text, with a learned introduction and commentary, of 
Aristotle’s De Generatione et Corruptione, dedicated to the memory 
of Ingram Bywater, and in the same year a translation of this work 
of Aristotle’s in the Clarendon Press Series. Joachim retired from his 
chair in 1985 and was made Emeritus Professor. He was elected 4 
Fellow of the British Academy in 1922. 

Two outstanding works on the philosophy of religion have recently 
been published.—Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, by the late 
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|} Professor A. A. Bowman, of the University of Glasgow, edited by 
Professor N. Kemp Smith (London : Macmillan & Co., 1988, 30s. net), 
will be reviewed in detail in a subsequent issue. Here I can do little 
more than record the appearance of these two imposing volumes. 
The editor has written a memorial introduction, giving an account 
of the outward circumstances of Bowman’s life and of the man himself 
as he was known to his friends and colleagues. Bowman died in 1936 
at the early age of fifty-three. The first draft of this book was 
completed in 1924, but the author kept it by him, and continued to 
revise it up to the time of his death. The work is divided into four 
Parts. The first Part is entitled ‘‘ The Approach to the Subject ”’ 
and consists of two chapters on “ Prerequisites to Orientation ” and 
“The Problem of Method.” Religion, it is contended, is not the class 
ofall religions. Rather are the individual religions related to religion 
somewhat as the sciences are related to science ; it is the ideal of which 
they are fragmentary expressions. And we cannot have a religious 
experience or contemplate a religious fact without gathering from it 
something of the ideal nature of religion. The ideal religion must be 
(a) a religion which in a sense embraces all religions, and (b) somehow 
different from all others, and have an individuality of its own, 
something unique. The second Part is concerned with “ The 
Anthropological Picture of Religion.”” The author rejects Andrew 
Lang’s theory that religion begins with the worship of a Supreme 
Being rather than with the worship of spirits, and that the latter is 
no better than a product of degeneration. He is led to the conclusion 
that the animistic beliefs inherent in totemism represent the root of 
everything to which the designation of religions may be applied. 
Yet animism is closely allied with “‘ animatism,”’ according to which 
the soul-idea is extended to nature as a whole. Primitive man 
combines a keen sense of the distinction between the living and the 
lifeless with a sense that everything is alive ; the corpse is an Unding. 
The world of the primitive man is a ghost-haunted world,—a fact 
of fundamental importance for religion. In one of the chapters there 
is some interesting criticism of Otto’s views of the Numinous and the 
Holy. In Part III questions which concern the concept of religion 
are dealt with. Religion, it is assumed, is the result of a germinal 
union of two factors—an emotional factor, the desire to live, and an 
intellectual factor, the conception of nature known as animism. 
Animism, which on its theoretical side is the interpretation of 
existence in terms of life, becomes on its practical side the inter- 
pretation of existence in terms of personal relationships. The 
questions here discussed are, then, such as these. What does it 
purport for religion that it had its origin in the union referred to, 
that it should make its first appearance in the form of ritual, that its 
ordinances and prescriptions antedate the development of an 
autonomous morality, that from the first religion contains within it 
suggestions of its natural antithesis, secularism? In a chapter on 
“Religion in Hebrew Literature ”’ stress is laid on the Book of Job, as 
marking a distinct turning point in the history of religion. From now 
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on “ more life ” is its watchword, meaning thereby not merely more 
of what we already have, but something that will so transcend what 
we have that even here and now it will be in a profound sense some. 
thing more. Three chapters follow treating of the mysticism of the 
East, and it is concluded that mysticism breaks down as a solution 
of the religious problem of existence. Further chapters are concerned 
with the relations of religion to the secular and to morality. Finally, 
the completed concept of religion is delineated in its relation to 
Christianity, which in its non-doctrinal aspect is a view of life resting 
upon the ideas of the personality of God and of man, in a world that is 
not all personal nor all impersonal, the possibility of personal relations 
between man and the divine person, and the re-birth of the soul toa 
new and higher selfhood through an experience of what personal 
contact with the divine being means. Part IV treats of questions 
that bear on the validity of religion. It consists of seven chapters, 
dealing, inter alia, with the nature of experience, the errors of 
empiricism, consciousness and activity, existence and selfhood, and 
the introverted view of life. It is, it is maintained, from an analysis 
of experience, undertaken in the light of the fact that all human 
experience is the experience of subject-selves, that we may hope to 
show our right to believe in God’s personal existence. The argument 
is not a logical deduction from given premises, but an attempt to 
extort from the actualities of human experience—the experience of 
what it is to be a person—the logic which such experience implies. 
It culminates in the conclusion that unless we are prepared to believe 
in a personal God, we have no right to believe in the existence of any 
person whatsoever, and have consequently no right to believe that 
we ourselves are persons. Moreover, it is urged that man, with all 
his limitations, is necessary to God. In the divine sight, his soul, 
his personality, must be inexpressibly valuable; and his hope of 
immortality is an expression of this fact. Religion at its highest 
demands not the absorption and loss of finite individuality in the 
Divine, but the conservation of such individuality for God.—Professor 
A. E. Taylor’s book on The Christian Hope of Immortality (London: 
The Unicorn Press, 1988, 8s. 6d. net) is a small volume, but a masterly 
treatment of an ever-absorbing theme. It is expressly with the hope 
of “immortality ” not with the wider question of the ‘ prospect 
of survival after death ” that the author is concerned. He tries to 
show that, while the hope of eternal life is the very mainspring of high 
religion and noble moral living, the mere persuasion of survival, 
however confidently entertained, has no moral or religious value. 
In raising the questions whether the Christian conception is coherent 
in itself, and whether it can hold its own in the face of our modern 
knowledge of man and nature, he appeals simply to our common 
rationality, and does not invoke the ultra-rational authority either 
of Church or of Scripture. After showing that the three grounds 
usually asserted for the belief, apart from religious experience— 
namely, the appeal to “ spiritualistic phenomena,” the appeal to 4 
metaphysical theory of personality, or rational selfhood (such as was 
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made by Plato), and the appeal to the character and requirements of 
more f 


the moral law (as in the writings of Kant)—are inconclusive in them- 
selves, Professor Taylor proceeds to ask whether the case is not 
strengthened when account be taken of the experience of the religious 
life. In the first place, stress is laid on the conception of selfhood. 
The self, the conscious subject, is precisely just the one thing in the 
universe which is not a “ presented object’ among others. It is 
not one of the things “ found there,” but that which finds them, 
exactly as the eye is that which sees other things but does not see 
itself. But a human self is not merely a self, it is a personal self. 
A person is an individual of a rational nature, a reasonable or intelli- 
gent self. Furthermore, intelligent personality in ourselves is 
something which has to be gradually won and that not without 
difficulty ; we inherit it only in part and with many fluctuations of 
degree. This process is never really completed ; complete personality, 
the self’s full and conscious possession of itself and its ‘‘ environment,” 
would seem, in the world of our experience, to be always an unattained 
ideal; all science and all morality consist in the approach to it, but 
not in the possession of it. Several consequences follow. First of all, 
it is no more possible to think of personality as “ emerging on the 
scene as a product of evolution ” than it is to think in the same way 
of selfhood itself. There must be an unoriginated personality, as well 
as an unoriginated selfhood, at the very foundation of things. Not 
only so. If uncreated complete personality is an. irreducible fact, 
to such a personality there can be nothing in the universe which is 
unintelligible or not understood. The world itself must be an expres- 
sion of God’s intelligence, intelligible through and through because 
its Author is pure and perfect intelligence. Now, a world in which 
beings having the conscious ideal of intelligent and moral personality 
before them, and so capable of being educated into such personality, 
only made their appearance to vanish again into impersonality would 
be as truly an irrational and unintelligible world as one in which the 
law of contradiction or the laws of arithmetic did not hold good. 
Professor Taylor lays down four characteristics that seem to him to 
distinguish an “ immortality ” such as it is reasonable to hope for 
from one that would be a mere arbitrary fancy. (a) It must be the 
attainment of a completely rational selfhood, or personality, conscious 
of itself and in harmonious possession both of all its own internal 
resources and of its “environment.” (b) It must be a life com- 
municated to those who share in it, in the first instance, from the 
supreme personality presupposed by the very existence of the world 
and of ourselves. (c) It is no privilege reserved to an élite of the 
richly dowered and gifted, but a heritage open to allmankind. (d) Yet, 
though it is thus, in the end, an inheritance and a gift, it is a gift which 
has to be appropriated by genuine effort on our part. And in the 
latter portion of his work he strives to show that on each and all of 
these points the teaching of Christianity exhibits a complete agree- 
ment with our natural and reasonable anticipations, but at the same 
time does more than merely repeat those anticipations; it adds 
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something of its own, strictly in conformity with the “‘ natural light,” 
but yet not discoverable apart from an actual historical disclosure, 
first through the “ prophets,” and finally through the teaching, and 
even more, the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is 
certainly a faith, but no less certainly, rightly apprehended, a 
reasonable faith. 

Dr Rudolf Metz’s book entitled Die philosophischen Strémmungen 
der Gegenwart in Grossbritannien has now been translated into English 
under the title 4 Hundred Years of British Philosophy (London : 
George Allen & Unwin, 19388, 25s. net). The translators are Professor 
J. W. Harvey, Professor T. E. Jessop and Mr Henry Sturt, and the 
volume is edited by Professor J. H. Muirhead. It is included in the 
series called Library of Philosophy. The translation as a whole has 
been carefully done, and in reading it one is scarcely conscious that it 
is a translation. The work should prove useful and helpful to English 
students of philosophy. Dr Metz is a thoroughly competent guide 
and has made a long and deep study of English thought, besides being 
well acquainted with the philosophical movements of his own country. 
His treatment of the idealistic systems in this country is especially 
valuable. The book is divided into two Parts. The first Part deals 
with the schools of thought of the first fifty years of the nineteenth 
century ; the second Part with the schools of thought in the latter 
half of the last century and in the first decade of the present one— 
namely, with the Neo-Idealistic Movement, with Pragmatism, and 
with what is called the Older and the New Realism. And finally 
there are chapters on Mathematical Logic, on the Philosophy of 
Natural Science, on Psychology and kindred studies, and on Theism 
and the Philosophy of Religion from A. J. Balfour to Baron von Hiigel 
and George Tyrrell. Many additions have been made to the German 
text, published in 1934, notably to the section on Theodor Merz, to 
that on the Oxford Moralists, and to that on the new school of Logical 
Positivism. Some errors have crept into the book which should have 
been corrected. Croom Robertson was not the “ first occupant ” 
of the chair of philosophy at University College, London (p. 78). 
The first occupant of that chair was Dr John Hoppus, who held the 
position for thirty-six years, from 1830 to 1866. The Memoir of 
W. R. Sorley by F. R. Tennant was published not in 1936 (p. 893) 
but in 1935. Again, it is a mistake to say (p. 212) that Martineau’s 
great works “came too late to form a milestone in the history of 
British thought,” that “ the neo-Idealist movement had taken the 
wind out of their sails.” On the contrary, they have exerted a 
profound influence upon religious reflection even to the present day. 
Nor is it true to lay down (p. 212) that Martineau’s treatment of the 
problems of knowledge is “‘ not specially characteristic.” To some 
of us it seems pre-eminently characteristic. Further, the Index of 
Names in this English version is peculiarly defective. It is far less 
comprehensive than in the German original, and one name, at least, 
to whom a section is devoted and who is referred to in several others 
is omitted. 
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Attention should be drawn to several interesting articles on Greek 
philosophy.—There have recently been published two very valuable 
commentaries on the T'imaeus, that by Professor A. E. Taylor in 
1928, and that by Professor F. M. Cornford in 1937. In the latter 
various strictures are made on Professor Taylor’s interpretation, to 
which in an article on “‘ The ‘ Polytheism’ of Plato” (Mind, Apr. 1938) 
Professor Taylor replies. In the first place, he contends that Plato was 
no more a “* polytheist ’’ because he speaks of of Oeot as well as of Beds 
than Milton was because he used the word gods of his fallen angels. 
Where the beings called gods are conceived as under the sovereignty 
of a single supreme will and intelligence, of which the rest are the 
subordinate ministers and executants, there we have at least implicit 
monotheism. And there can be no doubt that Plato did thus conceive 
of the Demiurge. In the second place, although much of the language 
used of the Demiurge is frankly ‘“ mythical,’’ the Demiurge as a 
supreme rational and righteous purposive agent operative throughout 
the universe is certainly not regarded by Plato as a myth, but as the 
most tremendous of realities. In the third place, Professor Taylor 
repudiates the accusation that he has imported into Plato ideas 
foreign to him borrowed from the Old or New Testament.—In his 
rejoinder (Mind, July 19388) Professor Cornford admits that it is, 
on the whole, truer to say that Plato was at heart a monotheist than 
to say he was not. He insists, however, that the creator in the 
Timaeus is mythical in a sense in which the Christian Creator is not. 
The Demiurge is associated with other gods who take part in ordering 
the world; he is not represented as almighty; he did not create 
either the materials or the ideal pattern; the order of the world 
credited to him had no beginning in time; it is nowhere suggested 
that he should be worshipped ; and it is open to doubt to what extent 
and in what sense he can be distinguished from the world itself, an 
eternal and blessed god with a reasonable soul.—Mrs Merle G. Walker 
has written a careful and thoughtful essay on “‘ The One and Many 
in Plato’s Parmenides” (Phil. R., Sept. 1938), devoted to showing that 
the antinomies (Parmenides, 137c-166c) present Plato’s own solution 
to the problem of the One and Many as it grows out of the processes 
of his own thinking. The value of the dialectic is that it leads to two 
important conclusions: (a) that Unity as such, divorced from all 
plurality, is neither possible in Being nor conceivable to thought ; 
and (b) that Unity-Plurality is but one pair of correlative ideal 
opposites, of which Motion-Rest, Sameness-Otherness, Similarity- 
Dissimilarity, and Being-Non-Being, are of equal importance.— 
Dealing with the question ‘‘ Would Plato have approved of the 
National-Socialist State ? ’’ (Philosophy, Apr. 1988) Professor R. F. 
Alfred Hoernlé discusses the question of the theory and practice 
of dictatorships, with the object of making Plato’s theory and modern 
practice mutually throw light on each other. His own view is that 
Plato, regarding his philosopher-kings as possessing, ex hypothest, the 
absolute truth, would hold that the absolute truth justifies dictatorial 
methods of maintaining and propagating it, and that nothing else 
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does so. But his absolute truth would be free from the excessively 
nationalistic temper of Fascism and National-Socialism, and free, too, 
from the racial temper of the latter.—Dr H. B. Acton writes on “* The 
Alleged Fascism of Plato” (Philosophy, July 1988). Perhaps, he 
points out, the most fundamental characteristic of fascism is its 
“‘ revolt against reason.”” We have two main propositions in fascism: 
(a) the nationalist proposition, ‘‘ whatever is for the good of the 
nation is right’’; (b) the leadership proposition, ‘‘ whatever the 
Leader says is good for the nation is good for the nation.” It is 
immediately apparent that the irrationalism and the relativism which 
are fundamental to the fascist outlook are wholly lacking from Plato's 
thought, and equally apparent is Plato’s aversion from the fascist 
attitude towards war. Nevertheless, in his attitude towards govern- 
ment and democracy he has much in common with the fascists,— 
Mention should also be made of an article on ‘‘ Meaning and Methodo- 
logy in Hellenistic Philosophy ” by Mr Estelle Allen De Lacy (Phil. R., 
July 1938), dealing with the Stoic, Epicurean, and Sceptical theories 
of knowledge. 

Nicolas Malebranche was born on August 4th, 1638. In com- 
memoration of the third centenary of his birth the July number of the 
Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale is mainly devoted to articles on 
various aspects of his teaching. Professor J. Laporte writes on 
“* La liberté selon Malebranche,” M. Paul Mony on “ Malebranche et 
Newton,” and M. Emmanuel Leroux on “ L’Influence de Male- 
branche sur Berkeley ” (based largely on Professor A. A. Luce’s work 
Berkeley and Malebranche, published in 1934)——Mr H. Barker's 
** Notes on the Second Part of Spinoza’s Ethics’? (Mind, April and 
July 1938) contain much valuable and acute criticism, which no 
student of Spinoza can afford to overlook. Mr Barker shows, I 
think, very conclusively that Cogitatio and Extensio cannot be parallel 
attributes of Natura. According to Spinoza, particular things such 
as cogitationes and corpora are modes of the one substance Natura. 
Hence, corresponding to each type or class of modes there must be 
in Natura some fundamental type of being of which the modes of 
that type are the particular modifications, in Spinoza’s language, 
an attribute. In reference to extension this presents no difficulty. 
Particular material bodies are configurations in space; they pre- 
suppose the space which they fill and cannot be conceived except 
as occupying space. Space itself has a nature of its own apart from 
these particular configurations in it ; it is the sAn to which they give 
specific forms. But when we consider cogitatio as ideation, we see 
that there is nothing which stands to particular ideas in a relation 
similar to that in which space stands to particular bodies. There 
is no entity Cogitatio of which the particular ideas are the specific 
forms. Cogitatio is merely a general term for the having of ideas, 
and is not, therefore, a real entity, not an attribute (or substantia, 
as Spinoza would at one time have called it). Again, when we ask 
how it is possible that an idea or essentia objectiva can reveal, or assure 
us of, the existence of an essentia formalis in another attribute, the 
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| difficulty becomes insuperable. We are driven to recognise that 


Spinoza’s absolute separation of the two attributes, of knowledge and 
reality, is untrue and makes knowledge impossible. If knowledge 
is to be possible, to have indeed any meaning, there must be some 
sort of direct apprehension of reality from the very beginning, e.g. 
we know extended things by directly perceiving them. Further, 
with reference to the puzzling Prop. ii, 13, wherein Spinoza lays it 
down that the object of the mind’s knowledge is the body, and nothing 
else than the body, Mr Barker points out that while in all (or nearly 
all) conscious states there is some awareness of the body, however 
vague, that there is no awareness of anything else is manifestly not 
true, and it is contradicted by Spinoza’s own statements later on.— 
Mr Alexander Shanks’s Introduction to Spinoza’s Ethic (London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1938, 4s. 6d. net) approaches the subject from the 
point of view of the student, and deals with problems and difficulties 
peculiar to the novice rather than the larger problems of the expert. 
Mr Shanks holds that if we are to attain to a positive estimate of 
Spinoza’s position we must reverse his order, and constantly modify 
our interpretation of the early books in the light of those that follow. 
In the latter half of his volume there are some useful notes, intended 
to indicate certain of the difficulties which arise and, occasionally, 
to offer interpretations which seem to make for a constructive view 
of Spinoza’s philosophy as a whole.—In an article on “‘ The Concept 
of Matter in Leibniz” (Phil. R., May 1938), Mr Salvatore Russo 
maintains that if there is in Leibniz, as the result of his long develop- 
ment, a clearly formulated concept of matter, or an approach to such, 
it must be given in terms of the systematic dualism whereby he 
represents the kingdom of grace and the kingdom of nature, and 
whereby he presents a double explanation of reality, in terms of 
teleology and in terms of mechanism. 

The first part of an essay, begun by the late Professor J. L. Stocks, 
and never finished, which was apparently meant to be the beginning 
of a book on ethics, is published in Philosophy (July 1938) under the 
title of ‘‘ Will and Action in Ethics.”” The author adopts from Kant 
and the Stoics the view, which is the diametrical opposite of any 
attempt to derive goodness from utility, that the will is good and it 
alone is good ; it is good in itself, and not because it lends itself to 
any purpose or end of its own or any other being’s creation. What, 
then, is will ? All action is an expression of will, and all will expresses 
itself in action. The will is the man qué active or agent. To act or 
do is to make some alteration in an existing situation. So that in 
order to know what the agent’s will was, what we have to know is 
(a) the situation before action, (b) the situation after action, (c) what 
the situation before action appeared to him to be. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
University COLLEGE, LONDON. 





REVIEWS. 


Symbolism and Belief. By Edwyn Bevan.—London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1988.—Pp. 391.—15s. net. 


In these Gifford Lectures, delivered at Edinburgh in 1933-1934, Dr 
Bevan discusses a subject of primary importance, which is more and 
more engaging the attention of philosophers and theologians, that 
of the truth of the symbolic representations employed in the 
expression of religious beliefs. He distinguishes at the outset two 
kinds of symbols; those, like a national flag or the spoken word, 
which call up associations with something already familiar, to which 
they need bear no resemblance, and those which convey fresh know- 
ledge of the nature of the object symbolised, and must, therefore, in 
some measure resemble it. Such is the well-known instance of “‘ the 
blowing of a trumpet to the man born blind ” to acquaint him with 
the colour of scarlet. The really important religious symbols are of 
this latter kind, especially when the knowledge they claim to reveal 
is of what lies altogether beyond any human experience. Dr Bevan 
has omitted from the published book four of the original Lectures 
which treated of the use of visible symbols as aids to religious worship, 
e.g. incense or the ringing of a bell at critical moments in the Mass. 
His concern is with the value of symbols in extending man’s know- 
ledge beyond his normal reach, as revealing, in short, the truth of a 
transcendent God. 

The book falls into two sections, the longer of which (Chapters 
II-X) is mainly illustrative, reviewing the most significant and 
universal images that men have used to express their consciousness 
of the divine life. The symbols selected for this inductive approach 
to the more general problem are spatial height (God is in heaven), 
temporal duration (he is everlasting, eternal), light (in twofold 
reference to intellectual illumination and resplendent glory), spirit 
(as breath, ruakh, for the Hebrew, and as air in motion, pneuma, for 
the Greek), and (an image drawn not from nature but from man’s 
inner experience) the wrath of God. On each of these the author 
has much to tell us that attests his wide range of historical learning, 
the fine quality of his scholarship, and his sympathetic insight into 
man’s secular striving, at varying levels of cultural development, to 
apprehend the nature of the object of his worship. We may instance— 
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though any selection is somewhat arbitrary—the admirable criticism 
of what Dr Bevan calls the ‘‘ method of anthropological intimidation ” 
which, laying exclusive stress on continuity of development, construes 
theistic beliefs as survivals of primitive fancy (in Lecture II); his 
argument against conceiving eternity as the negation of time, a 
nune stans without duration or successiveness (in Lectures IV, V) ; 
and the analysis of the idea of ill-desert as implied in the belief in 
divine forgiveness (in Lectures IX, X). The author is at pains to 
show how each of the symbols under investigation expresses, even 
in its earliest and crudest use, ‘“‘ a feeling of appropriateness which 
outran intellectual understanding” and which may be regarded, 
when viewed from the divine side, as a genuine revelation. With the 
advent of clear knowledge, the anticipations of early poetry may well 
turn out to be veridical (pp. 58, 59). The speculative issue thus 
raised is discussed in the later chapters (XI to XVI), dealing with the 
relation of symbolism to truth. We shall best consult the interest 
of readers of this JouRNAL if we fix our attention on the more general 
problem. 

It has already been set in the opening chapter. In the case of 
religions of pure immanentism, such as those of India (with the 
exception of theistic faiths like that of Ramanuja) or Stoicism, the 
problem in question is not so serious. But Judaism, Mahometanism 
and Christianity—among recent Christian writers, Dr Bevan refers 
to von Hiigel and the Protestant theologians Karl Barth, Rudolf 
Otto and Karl Heim—are uncompromising in their affirmation that 
God is transcendent and ganz andere. It follows that “all the 
conceptions we can have of God... are inadequate symbols.” 
Both Greek philosophers and Hebrew prophets were led to the via 
remotionis, in the one case as the result of intellectual activity, in 
the other as the result of moral and religious experience. God’s ways 
are not as our ways, nor are his thoughts as our thoughts. Faced 
by the dilemma—cither agnosticism or ahthropomorphism—, man 
seeks an escape from the seemingly ineluctable alternatives. There 
is a sense in which, if he thinks at all, be it in science or in religion 
rin anything else, he is bound to think anthropomorphically. The 
“main question for all philosophy of religion,” as Dr Bevan puts it, 
is“ to make the division between right and wrong anthropomorphism 
where it ought to be made ” (p. 26). The symbols are admittedly 
inadequate to the reality ; but is their inadequacy such as to annul 
their claim to truth? This is the problem that forms the theme of 
the six concluding chapters. 

It is obvious that symbolism is here taken in a wider sense than 
that, for instance, in which it is condemned by the Roman Curia. 
We must distinguish those symbols “ behind which we can see,”’ 1.e. 
“which represent an idea’? (Dr Bevan means surely “ a reality ’’) 
“which we seem to discern in a way enabling us to express it in 
other terms more truly,” from those “‘ behind which we cannot see,”’ 
so that ‘‘ we cannot compare the symbol with the reality as it is 
more truly apprehended and see how they differ” (pp. 257-258). 
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The story of the six days of Creation in Genesis i. are an example of 
the former type, as was long ago admitted by Augustine; though 


it should surely be noted that for the fact of Creation, of the original § 


bringing of the universe into being, as recorded in Gen. i. 1, no 
alternative expression has been found in terms of modern scientific 
knowledge. What the Roman Church has denounced is the inter- 
pretation of symbols of the second type after the manner of the former, 
the view, for instance, that the Resurrection is “‘ mythical,” in the 
sense that the event recorded in the New Testament can be restated 
more adequately in other and non-mythical terms. In discussing 
this question, Dr Bevan offers some pertinent remarks on the value 
of the historical element in Christianity, on the stress laid by history 
(as distinct from science) on the unique element in facts, and on the 
impossibility of resolving into myth the historical life of a Person 
who is still active in intercourse with the souls of men. “A real 
person can never be only a symbol.” The “ crucial question ”’ in 
regard to the Founder of Christianity is not simply what occurred 
1,900 years ago ? but, rather, ‘“‘ what has happened to Jesus since ?” 
(p. 274). We have here an anticipation of the appeal to the evidence 
of personal experience, which Dr Bevan emphasises so strongly in 
the sequel. 

The central issue, of the truth of religious symbols, regarded as 
expressions, ultimate for the human mind, of a divine reality which 
we cannot otherwise apprehend, is treated by Dr Bevan somewhat 
discursively, owing to his assignment of specific topics to the 
several lectures ; and, threading our own path through these chapters, 
we select four topics as of special interest. 

(1) There is, first, the question of the criterion of truth. Of the 
three familiar options, pragmatism, coherence, and correspondence, 
Dr Bevan elects unhesitatingly for the last. His criticisms of 
pragmatism, that, in bidding men act as if something were true, it 
asserts by implication the importance of truth of fact for action, and 
that it is based on the analogy of men’s dealings with inanimate 
nature, are more convincing than is the conclusion to which he 
immediately passes (p. 300), that ‘“‘ the moment one comes to the 
world of conscious spirit, every theory of truth except the corre- 
spondence theory becomes absurd.” The coherence theory is 
dismissed with little more than a casual glance at its advocacy by 
Bradley and Professor Joachim. Yet what in the event does Dr 
Bevan’s criterion prove to be but coherence ? We read, for instance, 
how man’s need to make his religious beliefs ‘‘as a whole, coherent 
compels him to find some reconciliation between these beliefs and 
beliefs drawn from the common field ” (p. 845). In fact, a reasonable 
interpretation of the coherence theory gives all that is demanded in 
the way of correspondence. Truth about past events, we are told 
(p. 808), is the correspondence between our conception and what 
other conscious spirits actually experienced; in other words, it 
lies in the coherence between two experiences. No _ intelligent 
supporter of coherence would question that my beliefs about the 
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past or about other minds in the present are beliefs “‘ about a reality 
existing apart from my own mind” (p. 301). If this is what Dr 
Bevan is out for, he can get it from Bradley or Professor Joachim as 
assuredly as from any champion of “‘ correspondence.” 

(2) Dr Bevan rejects, after an all too brief consideration 
(pp. 3138-817), the Thomist answer to the problem by the way of 
analogy. He finds himself unable to “‘ make sense of the explana- 
tion’ thus offered in justification of the ascription of wisdom, 
goodness, etc., to God through a “real resemblance in propor- 
tionality.” The difficulty, in our view, consists not so much in 
understanding Aquinas’ argument as in his application of the dis- 
tinctions of Aristotelian logic to matters that are too high for them. 
Dr Bevan is more sympathetic to Mansel’s treatment of the problem, 
though what is left, if once we reject Mansel’s reliance on the 
infallibility of Scripture, save a complete agnosticism, it is hard to 
see. Our author gives credit to Mansel for holding that the anthropo- 
morphic imagery of Scripture is more fitted to express our 
apprehension of the transcendent deity than is the language of 
metaphysics. There is also, we may add, less fear of our confounding 
the symbol with the reality. Yet he seems to us to do less than justice 
to Aquinas in the matter of God’s perfect simplicity. ‘‘ While it is 
obvious,” he writes (p. 820), “that God ... must be perfectly 
simple in the sense of being wholly self-explanatory, it is an altogether 
adventurous affirmation that He must be simple in the sense of 
excluding a plurality of attributes.” Quite so; but did St Thomas 
ever affirm this in the sense implied? He would certainly have 
cavilled at the word “ attributes,”’ for God is not bonus but bonitas, 
i.e. he does not have goodness as a quality, but is goodness ; a fortiori, 
he would have repudiated the idea that goodness, wisdom, etc., lay 
together in God’s essence in external conjunction. But this is very 
different from holding God to be a bare unity, like the One of the 
Neo-Platonists, or from regarding the distinctions within his nature 
to be merely nominal (p. 819). After all, Aquinas affirmed the 
Trinity of Persons within the perfect simplicity of the divine essence. 
And, as Dr Bevan himself notes (p. 314), he held, against Rabbi 
Moyses, that goodness, wisdom, ete., belonged to God formally, i.e. 
really, and not merely virtually, i.e. as their source in other things. 

Thirdly (3) Dr Bevan, while sharply contrasting Rationalism and 
Mysticism (Lecture XV), goes a long way towards vindicating 
mystical experience as a source of knowledge. He very rightly 
disclaims sympathy with those who, like M. Bergson and Mr Aldous 
Huxley, attempt in their several ways to identify all living religion 
with mysticism. ‘‘ Even among religious people mystics are only a 
small minority ”’ (p. 846). In dealing with the origins of Mystical 
Theology in the writings of the pseudo-Dionysius, however, his 
exposure (pp. 847-348) seems to go beyond the mark. In ascribing 
his works to St Paul’s disciple, was the fifth century Greek who wrote 
them deserving of Professor Dodds’ stricture, approved by Dr Bevan, 
that he was thereby perpetrating a fraud ? Was he doing more than 
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observing a convention of modesty, common in antiquity, in the 
same temper of mind as the unknown Hebrew authors who appended 
their own utterances to those of the prophets of an earlier age? 
To regard Deutero-Isaiah on this score as “ fraudulent ” would be 
anachronistic. Yet he was perfectly well aware that he was not 
Isaiah the son of Amoz. There is the further point that Christian 
mysticism, if we consider its origins, owed nearly as much of its 
inspiration to Augustine. In the West, at all events, the pseudo- 
Dionysius remained unknown till he was translated in the ninth 
century by John the Scot. This, however, is by the way ; the real 
issue before Dr Bevan is, to what extent personal experience in 
religion can give knowledge. ‘‘ Probably it will never be possible 
for those who are not mystics to answer this question with complete 
assurance ”’ (p. 351). Yet a good deal may be said in its favour; 
the emphatic claim of the mystics to an intellectual intuition, the 
close resemblances in their independent testimonies, the coherence 
and nobility of the lives inspired by mystic contemplation, and, we 
may add, the response of admiration evoked in those who themselves 
have no share in the experience. Men, to put it bluntly, can, if they 
have but a little of religion in their nature, be educated to an apprecia- 
tion of mysticism, just as—to take Dr Bevan’s own analogy—they 
can be educated to an appreciation of great music. True “ the 
people capable of the mystical experience in the full sense are a very 
much smaller group than those who have a musical ear” (p. 346). 
But the parallel here is wrongly stated; there are as few great 
musicians as there are mystics, and far more have an ear for mysticism 
than are capable of the experience to the full. Think of the multitudes 
of Christian people—and of others, like George Eliot—who read the 
Imitatio Christi with appreciation ! 

(4) We come, lastly, to what, in our opinion, is the most interesting 
of the questions raised by Dr Bevan, that of the possibility of non- 
conceptual knowledge. It is explicitly discussed in the twelfth 
Lecture, entitled Symbols without Conceptual Meaning, and is of 
fundamental importance in view of his final position, that ‘* what 
actually causes anyone to believe in God is direct perception of the 
Divine ” (p. 386). He questions whether any man has been led to 
believe or disbelieve merely by logical ratiocination. Such reasoning 
is, indeed, necessary for the confirmation of beliefs otherwise 
originated. Nevertheless—this is the crucial point—can the terms 
““ knowledge ” and “ truth” be applied to modes of apprehension 
that defy reduction to propositional form? Dr Bevan considers 
with some care what he calls our “ feeling ” for the beautiful, alike 
in nature and in art. “It contains,” he says (p. 276), “‘ something 
akin to intellectual apprehension; you seem to take knowledge of 
some world of reality there behind the object, or spreading out like a 
halo from the object.” “‘ But,” he goes on to say, “it is not 
intellectual apprehension ; you have no definite concept what the 
beautiful object stands for ; you only know that it means something, 
means something real and wonderful, introduces you into a fairyland.” 
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Is not this to put a problem, without offering much help towards an 
answer ? What we want to know, and the issue is urgent as regards 
religious experience, is whether what the symbol means is real or is 
fairyland. Is it merely a “ dream-world ” or is it something more ? 
The problem can hardly be solved so long as, with Dr Bevan, we 
limit the range of intellect to conceptual thinking, and relegate such 
esthetic experiences as he here describes to emotion. For one thing, 
as there is no intellectual activity that is purely unemotional, so 
the higher emotions at all events are always also intellectual. ‘‘ Some- 
thing akin to intellectual apprehension ” (cf. p. 287, “‘a sense of 
meaning is akin to cognition ”) takes us nowhere, apart from a close 
analysis of the affinity. And this is what we miss in these chapters. 
Throughout his discussion of Rationalism, again, the author restricts 
reason to the field of conceptual thinking and logical inference. Yet 
there are places, especially towards the close, where he hints at a 
wider use of the term, as when he speaks (p. 370) of “‘ the desire that 
the world should be rational in the sense of realizing value.” If we 
think out this suggestion, are we not led to broaden the activity of 
reason (= vods, intellectus) to cover all conscious unification of a 
manifold, whether in construction or in discovery, as exhibited alike 
in sense-perception, in zsthetic creation, and, in the personal inter- 
course of man with man, and, in religion, of man with God? And 
have we not here the key to the problem of non-conceptual symbolism, 
in the recognition that truth about the Divine is attainable, not only 
by way of conceptual thinking, as in science or philosophy, but by 
way of that direct experience, which, as we have seen, is for Dr Bevan 
the ultimate foundation of man’s belief in God ? 


W. G. pE Burcu. 
READING. 





Religion in Essence and Manifestation. By G. van der Leeuw. 
Translated by J. E. Turner, M.A., Ph.D.—London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1938.—Pp. 709.—25s. net. 


TuE author of this work is Professor of the History of Religions in 
the University of Groningen, Holland. So far as I am aware, the 
only other writing from his pen that has hitherto appeared in English 
is a somewhat startling article which was published in The Student 
World a few years ago. In this article it was maintained that 
“secularism ”’ has faded into the background as a modern enemy of 
Christianity, giving place to a very vigorous revival of non-Christian 
religions, even in “ civilised’ countries such as Germany. The 
“ startling ” feature of the article was Dr van der Leeuw’s suggestion 
that the reason for this revival of “‘ heathenism ” is that the “ gods 
many and lords many ” worshipped in these non-Christian religions 
are perfectly real beings and forces, and not mere figments of the 
imagination which can be dispelled by a process of “‘ enlightenment.” 
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Christianity opposes their worship, not because it stands on the side 
of the modern scientific viewpoint which regards all such beings as 
illusory, but because the God of the Bible has commanded us to 
worship no being but Himself. Christian monotheism is, indeed, in 
this writer’s view, definitely opposed to the modern scientific attitude, 
and involves the reality of many supernatural ‘‘ powers” and 
** wills ’ which may falsely claim man’s worship. The English reader 
has been made more familiar with this approach than he would 
otherwise have been by the constant references to “‘ the demonic ” 
which were made by some of the Continental delegates to the Oxford 
Conference last year. Perhaps Dr Edwyn Bevan comes nearest to 
van der Leeuw’s thought, in this respect, in this country. 

It is not, however, in direct defence of this opinion that Religion 
in Essence and Manifestation has been written. What Dr van der 
Leeuw does here is to assume an attitude of “‘ more-than-scientific ” 
detachment, the attitude of “‘ phenomenology,” from which religion 
can be studied as the interaction of human beings with supernatural 
forces that it appears to be, without raising the question of the 
“‘ reality ’’ or the true nature of the various factors concerned. He 
seeks to depict the world’s religions with something of that ‘ willing 
suspension of unbelief’? which is demanded of the reader of poetry 
or of the novel. We do not raise the question of the truth or falsehood 
of Mohammedanism when we read The Arabian Nights, or of 
Catholicism when we read Kristin Lavransdatier; and it is this 
sympathetic entering into all forms of religious experience which is 
systematically cultivated by the ‘‘ phenomenologist.”’ 

Dr. van der Leeuw performs this task with boldness and skill. 
He also demonstrates its usefulness by bringing out countless mis- 
conceptions into which men have been led by the neglect of 
phenomenology in their haste to “ explain”? the phenomena in 
question. The frequent assumption, for example, that the “ sacred- 
ness ’’ attached by primitive people to striking mounds or piles of 
stones is due to their being burial-grounds or to their association 
with some “‘ god,” fails to take account of the primitive experience 
of “‘ power ” simply in “ things ” themselves—“ things ”’ which more 
sophisticated people regard, or think they regard, as neutral, power- 
less, dead ‘‘ objects ” (p. 89). The word “ primitive ” in this context, 
it is worth noting, does not refer merely to the experiences of men 
who lived in the dawn of time or who live to-day as if time had never 
gone by. ‘“ The intensity of the attractive power enjoyed, even 
to-day, by Fetishism, is plainly evident from the rise of so-called 
mascots in sport: dolls and animal figures still display themselves 
as potent, and this not as incarnations of a god in whom trust is no 
longer placed, but purely and simply as ‘ things.’ At the Missionary 
Exhibition in Nice in 1925, for example, many fetishes were seen, 
and countless visitors wished to buy these at high prices. As this 
was naturally declined, the directors of the exhibition found them- 
selves compelled to have these objects carefully guarded because 
attempts were made to steal them ”’ (p. 40). 
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If the author has a keen eye for the manifestation of the 
“ primitive ” in the world of modern sophisticated irreligion, he is 
equally acute in discovering such manifestations in Christianity, the 
religion which is often regarded as having “ outgrown ” the “ super- 
stitions *” which characterise religion elsewhere. Not only does he 
detect them in Roman Catholic Christianity, which frankly preserves 
its connection with early religions, but even in extreme Protestantism. 
Dealing with the veneration accorded to the “ relics ” of holy men, 
for example, he mentions that “‘ on one occasion, in the fervour of 
his address, the American evangelist Billy Sunday broke an ordinary 
chair ; immediately the people in the front rows fought for possession 
of a fragment of it, one carrying its leg and another part of its back 
home with them” (p. 237). The extraordinary atmosphere of 
sanctity which surrounds war memorials even (and perhaps especially) 
in non-Catholic countries is also cited in this connection (p. 238). 
Nor does the author hesitate to treat the Bible, both Old Testament 
and New, in the same free fashion. ‘‘ Animals played a part in the 
foundation legends of very many cities, as did the she-wolf in Rome, 
the pig in Alba, ete. . . . Similarly two ‘ milch kine’ that had borne 
no yoke carried the ark of the covenant back to the land of Israel so 
that it became dangerous to the Philistines ” (p. 82). 

This treatment is a necessary aspect of phenomenological “ sus- 
pense ” or detachment, but Dr van der Leeuw has to reconcile it 
somehow with the fact that he is quite definitely a Christian, and a 
Christian, moreover, who frequently takes his cue from Kierkegaard, 
and hence holds very strong views on the uniqueness of Christianity. 
His fundamental solution of this dilemma appears to be the same as 
that of Dr Walter Lowrie, who has said in a recent work: “I am 
embarrassed at finding myself in a singular position when I affirm 
that Christianity is not a religion. I do not mean to say that Christians 
are not religious people, for man has been rightly defined as ‘a 
religious animal’; but I mean that Christianity is not completely, 
not even essentially, defined when it is called a religion. I concede 
that in so far as it may be regarded as a religion, it is not unlike other 
religions. . . . But I am of the opinion that Christianity is more 
properly regarded as a faith, and .. . if it is so regarded and is 
compared with other faiths, it will be seen to be radically different 
and entirely unique ” (Lowrie, Kierkegaard, p. 326). Van der Leeuw 
adds to this that Christianity as a “faith” eludes the detached 
scrutiny of the phenomenologist. At certain points in his survey he 
meets with experiences which defy his attempt to observe them simply 
as experiences, and either tauntingly disappear before his glance or 
draw him irresistibly into quite a different realm; and it is precisely 
where the essentials of Christianity are in question that this always 
happens. All the important things to be said about Christianity 
are the things which the phenomenologist is simply in no position 
tosay. This applies quite as much to the Christian phenomenologist— 
the Christian who is observing his own religious experience simply 
as experience—as to anyone else. ‘‘In Revelation something is 
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disclosed to me that no eye has ever seen—not even mine! I hear 
something that no ear has ever heard—not even my ear! Some- 
thing is prepared for me which has entered no human heart—not 
even my heart!” (p. 565). 

Nevertheless, whatever phenomenology can say on the subject of 
the Christian “ religion,” van der Leeuw with all boldness does say ; 
and it is a great deal. Not only does he describe at various points 
the resemblance between Christianity, considered as a “ religion,” 
and other religions, but his phenomenology is in some ways 
** orientated ’’ towards the points at which he has to pass beyond it. 
His attempted classification of religions in the fifth part of his book, 
for example, is so framed that at each step the “‘ phenomena ”’ being 
considered are more and more peculiar to Christianity. In this 
connection he has an interesting discussion (pp. 645-646) of the 
compatibility between phenomenological ‘“‘suspense’’ and _ the 
definite adherence to a particular religion, in his case Christianity. 
His general conclusion is that a “ bias ”’ of this sort is inevitable—the 
way in which we “ see ”’ the “‘ varieties of religious experience ”’ is 


inevitably conditioned by our own religion, and it is better that it 
should be consciously so instead of veiled by a spuriously “ un- 
prejudiced ’” approach. He adds, however, that no question of the 
connection of what is “‘ seen ”’ with “ reality ” is being raised. Even 
if the Christian cannot help “ regarding Christianity as the central 
form of historical religions,” he does not make use of this as a proof 
of its truth—not, at all events, while he remains a phenomenologist. 


“It would be quite possible, in itself, for a Buddhist to set out the 
phenomenology of religion, with his own as a starting-point; and 
then he would naturally discover the culmination of religion in 
Buddhism. Whether he would be ‘ right’ in so doing is, however, 
not a matter for phenomenology itself to decide, but for theology or 
metaphysics ”’ (p. 646). 

Dr van der Leeuw’s position here is an exceedingly subtle one, 
and it is not easy to be sure that one has really grasped it ; but it 
does not seem, to the present reviewer at least, a very satisfactory 
one, nor does it seem to accord entirely with van der Leeuw’s own 
practice. I am not sure that it does not involve just that confusion 
of the categories of “religion” and “ faith” against which Dr 
Lowrie inveighs. It is certainly true that one should be aware of 
one’s own “ bias ”’; but should not the phenomenologist be aware 
of it as a temptation ? Is not the fact that one is definitely a Christian 
liable to prevent one from properly entering into the Mohammedan’s 
conviction that his religion is the only true one (itself an essential 
part of this religion), or the Hindu’s assurance that all religions may 
be “‘ comprehended ’”’ in his own, and should not the Christian 
phenomenologist be “‘ on his guard ” against such limitations to his 
sympathy ? And if, having exercised this caution, he still sees 
outstanding peculiarities about the “ phenomena” of Christianity, 
must he not in the nature of the case expect that a Buddhist or other 
non-Christian phenomenologist, provided that he were a competent 
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one, would be equally aware of them? The singling out of the 
| Christian religion for persecution by the Roman (and now the 
Japanese) imperial officials appears to point to something of the kind. 


ARTHUR N. Prior. 
LONDON. 





Purify Your Hearts: A “ Discourse for a Special Occasion,” the 
first of three “‘ Edifying Discourses in a Different Vein ”’ pub- 
lished in 1847 at Copenhagen. By S. Kierkegaard. Translated 
from the Danish by A. S. Aldworth and W. S. Ferrie.—London : 
The C. W. Daniel Co. Ltd., 1987.—Pp. 179.—7s. 6d. net. 


As the sub-title indicates, this is part of a larger work. The latter 
followed other Discourses, religious though not definitely Christian. 
There has hitherto been meagre translation into English of Kierke- 
gaard’s works. Now that this fresh beginning has started, speedy 
amends, it is hoped, will be made for the neglect of a writer whose 
influence, especially in recent theological developments, has been so 
great. 

The author describes this first of three discourses as “‘ a work of 
the imagination and a daydream.” His appeal is to the esthetical 
individual, but it is difficult to think of this treatise (sermon it might 
be called, only there was never any intention of oral delivery), the 
| theme of which is that Christianity requires perfect devotion to the 
will of God, as merely esthetical. Throughout there is appeal for 
personal penitence that leads on to willing one thing only—the Good, 
and thus to purity of heart. He is concerned with the individual 
alone ; the individual who in this life may with seeming success lose 
himself in the crowd, but who in eternity shall give account of 
himself, as an individual, to God. The other discourses in this 
series have to do with morals and faith. ‘ Here the intention is to 
fasten on the individual the responsibility for vital religion. The 
text of the discourse is : Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to 
vou. Cleanse your hearts, ye sinners, and purify your hearts, ye 
double-minded. There is nothing acrimonious ; truth is presented 
with crystal clearness ; the subtle analysis throughout is arresting. 
(As a dialectician Kierkegaard has been described as little inferior to 
Plato.) He is searching, scathing in discovery and exposure of the 
motives that lead men “a little outside the Good” in order to 
establish a reputation with men of the world. We are brought into 
the world of experience which is the constant theme of the mystics— 
the taking up of human life with its cares and joys, its fears and hopes 
into the life of God. The use of irony is in evidence. Kierkegaard 
graduated with a treatise On Irony. Here is a specimen. ‘‘ When 
an original thinker addresses his words to men, having by his very 
originality the greater affinity with the eternal and the less with 
time’s moment, he is so much the less often understood or heeded. 
When, however, a voluble disciple proceeds to help the original 
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thinker to be—misunderstood !—he meets with success, and immedi- 
ately many understand. The thinker, while he lives, has become 
somewhat superfluous; the disciple becomes a man of action of 
outstanding achievement in time.” 

This book is too far-reaching in its significance to submit to any 
summary. Something would escape the most careful endeavour to 
tell all that is stated concerning life and its object ; man’s work and 
the means he uses to attain his object; his shrinking from the 
scrutiny of man while he knows that all is open to the gaze of God; 
his attitude to other men; and especially his attitude to suffering. 
This is a book that must be read as a whole. The clarity of the 
author’s method is reflected in the translator’s attractive style. 

Yet some sort of summary must be attempted. 

An introduction deals with the significance of confession. Here 
the ideas that make up the “ Theology of Crisis” are to be 
encountered. The teaching of this section is taken up in the con- 
clusion, which is an exposition of the significance of the individual. 
The main portion of the discourse is devoted to the assertion that 
** purity of heart is to will one thing ’—the Good, which must be 
loved truly, with undivided heart. 

The teaching is austere. It makes no compromise with con- 
venience. ‘“‘ The Good is not genteel, but demands no more and no 
less than all; whether this be a trifle or not is of no account. Oh, 
that widow’s mite! but it was all she had, and for God it was just 
as great a sum as all the gold of the world in a heap.” Man is ordained 
to will one thing—Goodness ; on his refusal of this, whatever the 
appearance may be, he is classed with the double-minded. This 
truth is mercilessly pressed home. Subterfuge is ruthlessly tom 
away. Not for reward, nor for escape from punishment, nor for the 
victory of God through himself, nor for a false humility that does not 
design complete allegiance to God does man aim at the freedom of 
the undivided will. The Good must be chosen for itself and then the 
Good becomes its own reward. For the man who has thus chosen, 
eternity is already more real than time. The insistence is that of 
Christ’s demand : Ye therefore shall be perfect, even as your heavenly 
Father is perfect. ‘“‘ Man is never older than the eternal, therefore 
eternal things are never out of date for him”; neither is he wiser 
than the eternal, and therefore this constant reference of life to God 
is of the essence of religion. 

To will the Good truly involves that the individual must be ready 
to suffer all for the Good. There is evidence of Kierkegaard’s pene- 
trating concern and sympathy in that he does not evade the problem 
of those ‘‘ who, as we mortals are tempted to say, were wronged by 
Nature ; useless sufferings being their lot right from the beginning, 
such as are a burden to themselves ; yea, what is worse, almost born 
to contradict the goodness of Providence.” He shows that there is 4 
way in which these correct that view of life where busy-ness is 
exalted as the perfection of bliss, and by which those whose suffering 
is helpless and hopeless can enter into the experience of reality. 
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The light upon this subject is calculated to help those who suffer 
and those who must live where suffering is. The problem of suffering 
has here a new orientation. 

The study of this Discourse will stab the spirit broad awake. It 
will supply also the unguents that will ease the wound and bring 
healing. Kierkegaard has the secret of passing on the word of 
comfort to those whom he seeks to awaken. In the truest sense of 
the word this is a beautiful book: beautiful because it exalts the 
Good and does not shrink from giving expression to the Truth, even 
when the truth has to hurt in order to help. This, possibly, may be 
claimed as an approach to esthetics. 

It must be remembered that this is only one part of a series. 
| Although it makes a complete survey of its own subject, consideration 
| of the other parts—one a discourse on the lilies of the field, the other 
on the joy the true Christian knows, notwithstanding the discipline 
of varied experience—and, indeed, of the whole background of the 
Kierkegaard literature would be helpful. This, however, can be 
stated: Here life in time and space is regarded as reality because 
eternity is the supreme reality. Man is made for God, or for the Good, 
as Kierkegaard prefers to assert, and the demands of his high calling 
are presented without omission or evasion. It is relentlessly pressed 
home that any departure from the Good means failure. Even if the 
Good has no present use for a man it still remains that loyalty without 
reserve is best. Eternity will reveal that the Good is its own reward. 
Something more may be added. No system of theology can be 
constructed, even in outline, from this discourse, possibly not from 
Kierkegaard’s works as a whole. But in the introduction there is a 
call to repentance and contrition leading on to confession. This 
would be altogether futile were it not that mercy and forgiveness 
and love are facts in the commerce of God with man. Also the unique 
meaning of Jesus Christ as example and helper is stressed. 

There is need that the aspect of Christianity presented here 
should be asserted and considered. If man is made for God, if his 
heart be restless until he finds his rest in God, then man must con- 
sider what is demanded of those who aspire to this companionship. 
If he stands before the world as one who manifests that way of life, 
there is need that he should love the Good truly, for its own sake, and 
that the reality of eternity is influencing his use of life in this world. 

The tendency to-day is to lay stress upon Christian purpose as 
this finds expression in the community. This was a necessary 
movement of thought in face of the individualism of the Evangelical 
revival so far as the latter found expression in desire for personal safety 
in the day of God’s wrath and impending judgement. This movement 
has not by any means exhausted itself, nor has it attained the solution 
of all the problems that face Christianity as a world religion. Yet 
the appeal of Christianity is to the individual. Until it really does 
challenge and transform the individual at ease amidst distractions 
and enable him even in suffering to will only one thing, and that one 
thing the will of God, the community cannot become God’s instru- 
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ment for world-redemption. Kierkegaard is not immediately con- 
cerned, possibly he would say he was not at all concerned, with the 
activities of societies founded on the basis of sectarian views of 
church, ministry, and sacraments ; and he certainly is not concerned 
with social activities carried on in the name of religion. He faces the 
individual and says: Thou art the man! Ultimately he has himself 
in mind in all that he protests and asserts. His dedication: “ To 
the Individual” (hiin Enkelte: that Individual), indicates this, 
There is poignancy in this fact. This man in circumstances of 
physical detriment is endeavouring himself to be established in the 
eternal—the Good which is God’s will and God Himself. 

The translators have given us a book that is not difficult to read ; 
their introduction supplies the salient features of Kierkegaard’s 
career. 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 
WymonpuHam, NORFOLK. 





Critical Realism. Studies in the Philosophy of Mind and Nature. 
By G. Dawes Hicks.—London: Macmillan & Co., 1988.— 
Pp. xxiv + 346.—15s. net. 


Tus book is a contribution to epistemology which cannot be 
neglected. In it Professor Dawes Hicks has collected together some 
of the papers written by him during the last two decades, one of 


which—in many respects the weightiest of them—that entitled 
Conceptual Thinking and Real Existence, here appears in print for 
the first time. For the most part these papers consist of criticisms 
of other writers and the author’s own theory of knowledge emerges 
in the course of these criticisms. Some readers of the book may wish 
that Professor Dawes Hicks had found time to set out his theory of 
knowledge in more positive terms and in one continuous statement, 
for there can be no question that a very valuable theory is presented 
to us in the present work. At the same time, it is better to have it 
in this form, the papers having been introduced and set in order by 
the author himself, than to have to search for it in the learned 
journals in which these essays first appeared. 

The twelve articles which the book contains deal largely with the 
theory of knowledge. Five deal expressly with the theories of others, 
those of Spinoza, Leibniz, Meinong, Bradley, Eddington and Stace. 
A sixth is a discussion of the dynamic aspect of nature, with an 
analysis of the conception of force ; a seventh considers the nature 
of mind, referring in particular to Dr Broad’s theory as expounded 
in The Mind and its Place in Nature. I want to deal in this review 
with the five that remain, namely, the first five papers. 

To understand their significance one must recall the circumstances 
in which they were written. In the early years of this century, as 
is well known, some very damaging criticisms had been made of the 
idealist position in epistemology. The new realism which emerged, 
however, when it became reflective, drifted back if not to idealism 
at least to a subjectivism which promised to develop into an arid 
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' scepticism. This development can be seen in the writings of Bertrand 
Russell and of the New Realists in America. The first of the papers 
before us, The Basis of Critical Realism (1917), was a protest against 
| these subjectivist tendencies. In spite of it, however, and of other 
protests, these tendencies appeared to prevail in the immediate 
post-war period, largely as a consequence of the support they received 
from that very brilliant and influential work of Dr Broad’s, Scientific 
Thought. Now Broad in that book, as the reader will recall, 
consciously passes over Dawes Hicks’s views—without, however, 
disproving them. On the contrary, he presents them as an alternative 
theory which he desires the reader to bear in mind when considering 
his own. And it is this theory which we find in these five papers. 
I can perhaps best make the nature of this theory clear by first 
summarising the three papers which deal with sense-perception, then 
passing on to the fourth which is concerned with imagination, and so 
on to the fifth which deals with conceptual thought. But I ought 
also to refer to the helpful introduction which Dawes Hicks has 
written especially for this volume. In it he points out that the realism 
which he advocates is not altogether new. He is in large measure 
forwarding the kind of views which were put forward by Lotze, 
Adamson, Hobhouse and Shadworth Hodgson, namely, that things 
are perceived “ without owing their being or their nature to that 
circumstance,” and again “ that the basis of all logical necessity is 


the necessity of fact.” On this position it also follows that ‘ the 


nature of things is not to be sought primarily in the nature of know- 
ledge,” so that metaphysics cannot be identified with epistemology. 
None the less, there is room for a study of perception and conception. 

To turn to the papers, the first, the Basis of Critical Realism, 
opens with an argument which is fundamental for Dawes Hicks. 
Begin with subjectivism and you cannot then find room in your 
account of knowledge for objectivity. The point is illustrated here 
with reference to Kant’s philosophy, but it.is one to which Professor 
Dawes Hicks repeatedly returns. We must begin with the assertion 
that we are from the first aware of the real world and of real objects. 
“ Sense-qualities are, what they purport to be, veritable properties 
of external things ” (p. 7). How then account for human ignorance 
and for human error, for instance, in sense-perception ? The answer 
which Dawes Hicks gives is that while we do know the objective 
from the first, we do not know it in its entirety, nor in its fulness of 
relation. As beings seeking to perceive the world around us, our 
task is one of discriminating, distinguishing and comparing. Knowing 
is not, as Kant has said, a synthesis of (subjective) ideas. How 
could such a synthesis of the subjective ever provide us with the 
objective 2? Knowing is “ a process, not of constructing an object, 
but of differentiating the features of an object, of gradually discerning 
distinctions which were not at first noticed, and of tracing connexions 
which were not at first discerned ” (p. 14). The mind is aware of the 
real object and there is no phantom object in the mind between it 
and the real. There is no “ content ” of awareness, which is object 
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and yet not the physical object. Dawes Hicks warns us against the 
misuse of this word “ content.” The object of the cognitive act in 
the case of sense-perception is the physical thing, its “‘ content ” 
consists in perceiving the object. So with colour. ‘‘ The content 
of the act of cognising blue is not blue, but the awareness of blue” 
(p. 16). And this point is illustrated further in reference to certain 
of Bertrand Russell’s theories. There is a sense in which it is sound to 
say that objects “‘ appear,” but it is not correct to speak of “* appear- 
ances”’ as existing entities. ‘‘ Appearances are not themselves 
existing entities, but ways in which existing entities are apprehended ” 
(p. 45). Now things and their qualities appear to us in various ways, 
and may have different appearances at different times and to different 
people at the same time, because they are highly complex and because 
our awareness of them at any moment is never complete. Yet we do 
apprehend them, even though only as they appear. “‘ The appearances 
are no more than the orderly manner in which the quality is appre- 
hended by a finite mind under the conditions and limitations imposed 
by sense-intuition ” (p. 46). 

The second and third papers defend this position and criticise 
alternative theories. The second paper, entitled The Sensum Theory, 
is a criticism of Dr Broad’s theory, a criticism which I shall not 
attempt to summarise here. Dawes Hicks objects to the sensum 
theory, because if we begin with sensa we cannot then pass to the 
real. ‘‘ Even assuming that any particular sensum s has, as a matter 
of fact, to a particular entity o a relation R which it has to no other 
physical entity, by what conceivable means could a percipient mind 
be made aware of the fact?” (p. 55). Broad, in Dawes Hicks’s 
opinion, only saves himself here by an inconsistency. He speaks as 
if ‘‘ we somehow break through the circle of sensa and directly 
apprehend physical objects ” (p. 56). It is the same theme which is 
elaborated in the third paper, Sensible Appearances and Material 
Things. This begins with a sharp criticism of the term sense-datum 
on the ground that it begs the question in a double sense, assuming 
(a) that an existent something (which is yet not the physical object) 
is (b) given. The pre-reflective view is that we are aware of material 
things in perception and not given subjective entities. But we are 
led to doubt this first belief by experiencing the “ deceptiveness ” 
of the senses. In Dawes Hicks’s opinion we here doubt too readily. 
According to him, “‘ any material object whatsoever consists of a 
vast number of elements and features, and those features of it which 
are discriminated, and of which there is, therefore, awareness, will 
be at the best but a fraction of the totality of features which the 
object itself possesses ” (p. 74). Error in sense-perception is due to 
a failure to discriminate properly or to taking the part for the whole. 
In no case need we suppose certain entities to exist, ‘‘ appearances ” 
or sensa, which are objects of awareness and yet not physical objects 
or qualities of such objects, i in order to explain error. As an abstrac- 
tion we may talk of an “‘ appearance”; but then the appearance is 
not existent. It is simply an abstracted complex of qualities. 
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The main principles of Professor Dawes Hicks’s theory of per- 
ception seem to be the following: (1) In sense-perception we are 
aware of physical objects in the real world. (2) We do not know 
them as they are fully, but only partially, knowing some of their 
qualities. (8) We can accordingly distinguish between the full 
content of a physical object and that content of which we are aware, 
and we may abstract the latter and even speak of it as “* the sensible 
appearance.”’ (4) But in that case the sensible appearance is not to 
be regarded as an existent, as a sensum, the object of sensation which 
is yet not the physical object. It is a quality or a collection of 
qualities of the physical object. (5) We may be, and frequently are, 
misled in perception simply because we never have awareness of 
material things which is full and exhaustive. It is part only that we 
know at any moment and we may mistake the part for the whole, or 
fail to distinguish truly within the part. In perception “‘ advancing 
knowledge might be likened to a pattern gradually coming out. 
Only the process of ‘coming out’ is never completed; there is 
always more to come out; there is always a vastly greater amount 
of detail than our limited powers of discriminating are capable of 
discerning ”’ (p. 75). 

In this review I am much more anxious to set out Professor 
Dawes Hicks’s theory fairly than to criticise it. I am, however, 
tempted to refer to one or two difficulties which I find in connection 
with it. (1) Professor Dawes Hicks identifies knowing with dis- 
criminating. I should agree that discriminating is a very important 
element in the whole cognitive process, but it is only an element. 
Even on Professor Hicks’s theory we must be aware of something 
before discriminating between features within it, and this original 
awareness cannot itself be discrimination. (2) An “ appearance ” is 
no existent other than the physical object. It is the manner in which 
the latter appears, and if we do abstract the “‘ appearance ” and 
regard it in itself we shall find it to be an abstracted complex of 
qualities. I do not quite understand of what these are qualities. 
To take a concrete case. I see the moon in the sky. It is the size of 
a florin held at arm’s length. If now I take this quality of being the 
size of a florin, I cannot say that it is a quality pertaining to the real 
moon. To say that it is the size of the moon as it appears does not 
help. No doubt the real moon is there, but is this object the size of 
a florin the real moon? The moon is an object that can look this 
size at this distance. Very well, but am I to say that being the size 
of the florin is a quality which belongs to the moon? It belongs to 
what I see. I confess that the matter is not quite clear to me. 
(3) What would Dawes Hicks say to the person who categorically 
refuses to believe that the real is in any sense like that which appears ? 
He would perhaps say that this would amount to a flat denial of 
the fact of awareness and knowledge. But would this silence the 
critic? (4) How am I to know that my knowledge of the real world 
is increasing ? How do I know that the pattern is coming out more 
and more ? Not all supposed increase in knowledge is in fact increase 
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in knowledge, for I frequently err. What are my criteria and my 
standards? ‘‘ Although we may frequently be the victims of delusive 
appearances,” says Dawes Hicks, “the appearances of a thing in 
veridical perception are partial views, so to speak, of the thing’s 
actual characteristics ” (p.'77). Yet how do we know what is veridical 
perception and what not? I cannot find a satisfactory answer in 
these pages. On p. 76 it almost seems that Professor Dawes Hicks 
suggests that one who has normal vision does have veridical per- 
ception. Nevertheless, the person with abnormal vision may possibly 
see things more truly as they are. On p. 81 he admits that a criterion 
is difficult to find, but thinks the matter of an absolute criterion is not 
an important one. We learn to discriminate more effectively and 
to increase our control over the physical (cf. pp. 119-120 on memory). 
Yet, are we thereby gaining greater knowledge of what exists? 
This may not be the case. These are some of the doubts which 
remain, but I suspect that many of them would disappear if I under- 
stood Dawes Hicks’s theory better. 

The fourth paper is concerned with imagination. It is full of 
suggestive detail, but I can only outline the main argument here. 
There is a close connection between perception and imagination, 
the latter being ‘‘ continuous ” with the former. For, in the first 
place, we only imagine what has previously been perceived, although 
we may to some extent change the order in which things were per- 
ceived (p. 90). Imagining is reviving a perceptual experience. But 
what is so revived, be it noted, is not the “ appearance ”’ as isolated, 
or the sensum, but the whole awareness of the object, the content of 
the perceptual act. These awarenesses are accumulated, and “ it is 
precisely this wealth of accumulated awareness that constitutes what 
we are in the habit of describing as our experience ” (p. 97). (Here 
also we find the first suggestion of Dawes Hicks’s theory of mind, 
for he proceeds: “ and in a very real sense it can be said that it is its 
experience which makes a mind.”’ I do not think this wording happy. 
The tts here presumably refers to mind, so that the sentence runs “ the 
experience of a mind makes a mind,” which seems to presuppose 4 
mind prior to the experience.) In the second place, imagining is 
never merely a reviving of a previous perceptual experience, or at 
least imagining of an objective world is not of such a character. 
Dawes Hicks thinks that in every case a perceptual element is itself 
present. In fact, the difference between imagination and perception, 
on his view, is one of degree, ‘the chief difference being that in 
imagination a relatively larger proportion of revived factors are 
involved ” (p. 98). This also means that a physical object is present 
when we imagine just as much as when we perceive. Imagining 
does not occur without ‘‘a nucleus of perceived fact’’. Professor 
Dawes Hicks cites many instances to illustrate the point and proceeds 
to argue that even in dreams there is a perceptual nucleus, for 
instance, the pressure of bedclothes, the hearing of a noise, ‘‘ organic 
sensations,” ete. The theory of dreams put forward is that here as 
more obviously in normal perception “ the sense-content directly 
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| apprehended serves as a pivot around which we group a mass of 


revived factors and concepts, interpreting the whole in objective 


' terms ” (p. 114). In imagining, finally, we see the subjective factors, 


present in all mental activity, in their nlost active form, but they are 
not the sole possessors of the field even in imagining. Awareness 
of the objective is also part of the experience, and such awareness, 
in the author’s opinion, is not of necessity vitiated by the activity of 
the subjective factors. 

The last paper I propose to consider here, Conceptual Thought and 
Real Ewistence, is to be particularly recommended to the reader’s 
attention as worthy of very close study. Conceptual thinking, it is 
argued, is also continuous with perceiving and imagining, and has 
the same main characteristics, even if it has additional characteristics 
of its own. To start with these latter characteristics, thinking is 
“inward.” Its most prominent feature is an indirectness of approach 
to the real and the objective ; in other words, its mediateness. This is 
bound up with a second characteristic, its generalising. Dawes Hicks 
describes the generalising in terms of abstraction: ‘‘ The process of 
selecting a mark or feature, or combination of marks or features, 
and liberating it from other marks or features with which it has been 
presented in perceptive experience ” (p. 124). And this description 
enables him to argue that thinking is both analytic and synthetic. 
‘Some fact is separated out from the mass of detail offered in sense- 
perception and is then connected with other facts ”’-(p. 125). Yet, 
though thought abstracts and is “ inward,” we are not to suppose 
that we have lost the objective reference in thinking. The logical 
order according to which we synthesise is the order of things, on 
this theory. For we are guided by the apprehended universal, which 
is not, for Dawes Hicks, a subjective construction, but a common 
quality of particular things (cf. p. 129). We are guided by an aware- 
ness of universal characters pertaining to things. There is no break 
here with perception ; thinking is the same sort of activity (cf. p. 182). 
Just as one may distinguish in perception between the perceiving, 
the physical object and the “‘appearance”’, so we have the thinking, 
the universal and the concept. But the concept is nothing in itself, 
just as the appearance is nothing in itself. A concept is simply “a 
way in which a universal is conceived ”’ (p. 135), and the universal is, 
of course, a quality of objective things. I am not quite sure that 
this is an adequate account of universals. I wish Professor Dawes 
Hicks had elaborated this short section (pp. 184-135). One cannot 
judge the theory fairly when it is set out in so condensed a form as 
this, Even so, a most promising line of inquiry is suggested. Con- 
cepts are ‘* ways in which a reflective mind interprets the nature and 
relations of the real universe” (p. 148). Some very pertinent 
criticisms of Bergson and of Bradley lead on to a conclusion 
(pp. 152-155) which reveals as well as any other passage in this 
book the character of Professor Dawes Hicks’s theory of knowledge. 
I shall not try to summarise it but refer the reader to it. 

Professor Dawes Hicks’s book provides us with suggestions for 
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a theory of knowledge rather than with a completely elaborated 
theory. This is the main criticism which can be made of it, although 
such criticism is not particularly damaging. Certain conceptions 
fundamental to the inquiry, that of mind, for instance, or again, 
that of material thing, remain unexamined. Many difficulties are 
not faced. But the real question to ask here is whether the sugges- 
tions made are valuable or not. They appear to me to be very 
valuable. There is first the point that awareness is one in these 
various forms, perceiving, imagining, memorising, thinking, and even 
dreaming. I do not like the statement that it is discriminating in 
each case, as if discriminating exhausted its nature. Yet the attempt 
to view the whole of awareness as ultimately of one and the same 
nature is important. In the further development of the theory 
there are two strands. The mind in being aware is itself active. 
There are accordingly at every level of awareness subjective elements, 
which, however, do not of necessity vitiate the knowing process, 
They do so occasionally—and here again I wish I were clearer as to 
Dawes Hicks’s theory of error. Nevertheless, they need not vitiate 
knowledge. Since the mind proceeds as it does there are “‘ appear- 
ances ”’ in the case of sense-perception, “‘ images ”’ in imagining, and 
again “‘ concepts ” in the case of thinking, but none of these is an 


entity which is an object of mind’s study. They are ways in which 
the real objects, things or minds, and real facts about things or minds, 
are apprehended by the mind. If we could accept this theory we 
should be freed from the tyranny of all those objects which are not 


real objects, concern with which cannot be concern with the real 
world, and with which, none the less, if some theories are true, the 
mind is solely concerned. And we should be freed again from such 
philosophical teasers as ‘‘ Where are the sensa?”, ‘* Where are 
images ?”’, ““ Where are memories when they are not in conscious- 
ness?” It would be a great liberation for philosophy to be freed 
from problems of this kind. I am not quite convinced that Dawes 
Hicks has proved his thesis here, but once its significance for 
philosophy is understood its importance becomes obvious. Bound 
up with the denial of such entities as these is the second element in 
the theory, namely, that in awareness throughout there is always 
the objective reference. Knowledge is apprehending that which 
really is and the objective reference is never absent. The presence 
of subjective elements does not mean that we are ever closed within 
the subjective. Professor Dawes Hicks quotes with effect those 
words of Hutchison Stirling: ‘‘ Does it not seem absurd to say that 
by interposition of mind, by which alone knowledge is possible, 
knowledge is at the same time impossible ? ” (p. 152). In all thinking 


and in all mental activity we are aware of an objective world and to § 


grow in mental stature is to increase in our knowledge of it. 

Thus Dawes Hicks’s critical realism is a theory which claims that 
human knowledge is in fact what at a pre-reflective stage we assume 
it to be, an ever-increasing understanding of that which really is, 
and it claims this even though it also recognises the limitations of 
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the human mind, This book is a virile and healthy protest against 
} subjectivism and scepticism. But it is more, for it contains in germ 
_ a highly important epistemological theory. 


R. I. Aaron. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 





Divine-Human Society : the William Penn Lecture, 1988. By Howard 
H. Brinton, Director of Studies, Pendle Hill.—Friends’ Book 
Committee, 302 Arch Street, Philadelphia.—Pp. 108.—2s. and 8s. 


TuIs essay, the substance of which was given as this year’s William 
Penn Lecture in Philadelphia, the author offers as a sequel to his 
Swarthmore Lecture of 1931, on “‘ Creative Worship.”” The subject 
of the earlier lecture was the Quaker ideal of the Meeting for Worship, 
that of the sequel, the Meeting for Business. Both, according to the 
theory, are conducted in entire dependence on Divine guidance, in 
response to inward promptings of the Spirit, “that of God,” as 
George Fox phrased it, in the life of each individual, and in the larger 
life of the gathered meeting or community of Friends. The group, 
Mr Brinton explains, is something more than the sum of its parts. 
It becomes a living organism, with power from above as the 
integrating factor. Of this “ Divine-Human Society,” which is the 
ideal of the actual Society of Friends, the Meeting for Worship is 
the inward and God-ward expression, the Meeting for Business the 
means through which it seeks outward and man-ward expression. 
The resulting order of religious life, in a “‘ highly integrated organic 
religious group,” Mr Brinton contrasts with what he represents as 
the Catholic and the Protestant or Puritan order, to the marked 
disadvantage of both, and especially of the Protestant. The contrasts 
are drawn, for the sake of emphasis, with an exaggeration, which he 
himself admits to be unfair, seeing that with regard to both Catholic 
and Protestant other modifying elements would have to be recognised 
and large reservations made, in the interest of historical truth. Such 
emphatic generalisation detracts seriously from the value of the 
essay, but fortunately does not mar the substantive passages which 
deal with the main theme, the description and interpretation of 
Quaker method in the Meeting for Business. 

Here, no less than in the Meeting for Worship, the basis and 
starting-point for whatever is rightly undertaken, must be the sense 
of that other greater Presence, hidden, yet most manifest, with 
enlightening and quickening power, in which the Divine Guidance is 
to be found. The gathered people, if truly “‘ in the Spirit,” are bent 
not on their own will, but seeking to understand and do the will of 
the Most High. The aim of the meeting is for unity in a purpose and 
a power greater than their own. The peculiarity of the method is 
that when any matter comes to be decided, no vote is taken. The 
discussion is carried on until general agreement seems to have been 
teached, when the clerk, who is better described as a recording than 
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a presiding officer, drafts a minute, which, if acceptable to the 
meeting, stands as its decision. But if no such agreement is apparent, 
the matter is deferred, and a further time of silent worship may 
follow, out of which new light and a wise decision may emerge, to 
the complete satisfaction of the meeting. This, Mr Brinton points 
out, may be a slower process than that of decision by a majority 
vote, but it is a surer and better way of reaching permanent good 
results. There is no feeling of injury on the part of a defeated 
minority, as of being over-ridden by mere force of numbers, when 
often it is afterwards seen that the minority were right ; while, not 
infrequently it is found on further consideration that both were 
wrong or defective in judgement, and delay in decision opens the 
way for clearer vision and wiser action with consent of the whole 
meeting. This is the peaceful way of growth and conduct for a living 
body, such as a meeting of Friends with true spiritual insight aims to 
be. ‘* Without religion as its Soul, Society becomes a mechanism, 
not a living growing power.” That is the clear conviction which 
finds ample expression in this essay, as more recently it has also 
done, on further lines of lucid argument, in this year’s Swarthmore 
Lecture on “ Democratic Leadership” by the Principal of Ruskin 
College. Not by the way of violence in war or revolution will 
righteousness and peace be established on earth, but by the Divine 
method of unfolding life and the contagion and penetration of a 
nobler spirit. So the pacifist ideal makes its appeal amid the con- 
fusions and miseries of a troubled world. 
V. D. Davis. 


BEACONSFIELD. 





The Human Situation. Gifford Lectures in Glasgow, 1935-1937. 
By W. Macneile Dixon.—London: Arnold & Co., 1987.—Pp. 
438.—18s. net. 


Tuts brilliant and stimulating book must be the most popular set 
of Gifford Lectures ever delivered. It is published in a compact 
and attractive form and is already in much demand at the circulat- 
ing libraries. One notices it, therefore, not by any means to prevent 
it not being noticed, but to express one’s own genuine delight in 
reading it and to emphasise the one side on which it might have 
been fuller and more explicit and emphatic. Because, for the most 
part, it is so emphatic, exuberant and even repetitive that it creates 
some surprise that on the most profound and hopeful aspect of its 
subject it has so little to say, deals in fact only with it in a very 
casual and incidental fashion. But of that later; the book deserves 
a much fuller and appreciative general account before one proceeds 
to criticism. 

Broadly speaking, we have here a deeply moving and on the whole 
a gloomy picture of the general frame of mind of thoughtful people 
which has been induced by the fading away of traditional beliefs, 
accompanied by the most prodigious extension of science and human 
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| activity which history records. The lecturer does not attempt, as 
Fone might suppose a Gifford Lecturer would have been inclined to 
ido, to restore the foundations of religion which he sees to have been 
‘so gravely undermined. Nor again does he propound any scheme of 
systematic philosophic thinking which might take the place of the 
ruins which he contemplates. He rather boasts of being no philo- 
sopher and gives us ten times as much poetry as he does philosophy 
‘or theology. Having been for the greater part of his life a professor 
of English literature, first in Birmingham and then in Glasgow, 
Dr Macneile Dixon is in a position to give us a feast of apposite 
quotations and allusions. In fact, the book is well worth getting 
for its repertory of such wealth and there is not a dull page or even 
line in it. Yet the general effect is a severe mental shock. He does 
not spare us any of the horrors, crimes, confusions, contradictions, 
which have marked the operations of nature and the upward march 
of man since the human mind has had cognizance of it. It is curious 
to reflect on the different picture which Emil Meyerson would have 
presented of the same subject had he lived to deliver the course of 
lectures to which he was originally appointed. Dr Dixon has a 
charming and well-expressed allusion to the man whose place he 
took at the beginning of the first lecture. He does not add—what an 
honest reviewer is bound to do—how differently Meyerson would 
have brought out the balance of the account on the Human Situa- 
tion. Meyerson, like Dixon, saw in the process of the universe, or 
at least in the evolution of human thought, the same constant 
struggle between the different and contradictory and the unified or 
progressively human. (One is not quite sure, by the way, whether 
Dr Dixon would admit a progress in human unity at all; but he is 
clear enough as to the conflict.) 

Meyerson’s theme would have been the gradual emergence of the 
unifying force in human thought. His strongest—and, one might 
add, most amiable—feature was his persistent effort to see in every 
succeeding thinker something which he might feel was also his own. 
His life-long task was tracing the growing unity of thought within 
what he recognised as the growing field of diversity. But while his 
eves were fixed on the unification, Dr Dixon’s are with equal intensity 
fixed on the struggle. The soul grows in his view by measuring itself 
against the antagonistic forces which surround it. ‘“‘ Grow by 
fighting ’? would be his motto, as ‘“‘ Grow by Love and unanimity ” 
would rather have been the motto of Emil Meyerson, 

This, however, is not to belittle the interest and importance of 
Dr Dixon’s work. It shows rather that his appeal is to a wider circle 
than would have studied the careful abstract reasoning of any pro- 
fessional philosopher. His is a full-blooded book which glories in the 
diversity and the manifold strivings of all sorts of people. The 
Elizabethan seaman appeals to the author far more than any quietist 
or Quaker. The logical issue of avoiding the conflict is seeking Nir- 
Vana; perfection can only be described in terms of non-existence. 
We have thus to take the world as we find it, a teeming, quarrelling 
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and, for a large part, suffering mass of beings who agree only in the 
passionate Will-to-Live. Here we have Dr Dixon’s bedrock principle, 
All things struggle to perpetuate themselves and even storm-tossed 
and bewildered, often starving, human beings for the most part 
cling to their existence. They all certainly do so in the early years 
of their vigour and hope. We must build on this Will-to-Live and 
find in it the strength of the soul, perhaps in some wider sense the 
motive force of the universe. One is not surprised to find, therefore, 
that of all the philosophers whom the lecturer quotes, Schopenhauer 
is the one who is most often quoted for confirmation. Have those 
‘anemic beings’ who have for ages been trying to make out that 
the Many is only a temporal and illusive form of the One ever come 
any further in their quest ? 

But though one must be carried away by the verve and vitality 
of the book, there is one reserve which even the most sympathetic 
of reviewers is bound to make. Can we properly speak of any indi- 
vidual soul as an entity in itself at all? Dr Dixon would seem to do 
so and amends Descartes’s famous maxim into, “I suffer, therefore I 
am.”’ Yet though in one sense the individual consciousness is the 
only thing real to each of us, in another it is the purest and most 
absolute fiction, for no individual consciousness can exist without 
the other things of which it is conscious and the other consciousnesses 
which have made it what it is. No one can say at what point in 
its genesis the embryo begins to have any consciousness at all. Our 
memories—apart from the Platonic fiction of pre-existence—arise 
always from some contact with other beings like ourselves. It was 
one of the most useful and profound remarks of Comte—who is not 
one of the philosophers whom Dr Dixon recalls either for agreement 
or reprobation—that the individual man is an abstraction and that 
from the first appearance of humanity it is a collective being. Thisis 
the point on which one would have wished the lecturer to dwell 
more and to throw more light. For, after all, it is a tenable proposi- 
tion that the growth of this community sense in the most advanced 
section of conscious life is really the most important fact in the 
evolution of the universe. We grant readily, as the lecturer would 
have us do, that for us men the universe exists only, and just in s0 
far, as we realise it. Yet there never was an isolated individual 
consciousness—human or otherwise—in which our universe existed or 
was reflected in any shape. And the special prerogative of the human 
consciousness is that it has produced or received—both expressions 
are equally true or usable—that picture of a varied, growing, 
conflicting, creating and aspiring milieu, which Dr Macneile Dixon 
describes so vividly in his book. One does not say—it would be the 
height of absurdity and unreason to say it—that Humanity is the 
creator of the universe; but one may and should say that the 
universe as now pictured in our minds is the secular growth of 
human thought from some unattainable X which we are for ever 
striving to grasp or glimpse, but which recedes ever further as we 
prosecute our enquiries into the earliest forms of life. 
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There is one other aspect of the community mind of mankind 


.— which again might well deserve further attention than any Gifford 


lecturer has yet arisen to give it. That is the aspect of hope. However 
| highly or lowly we may estimate what has so far been accomplished 
under the heading of “* progress” by mankind, it must be allowed 
that it is by increasing the co-operation of straight-thinking and well- 
willing minds that this has been done. This is a point on which one 
| would like to have a full and heart-to-heart discussion with Dr 
Macneile Dixon. He inclines to exalt the brilliant individual, the 
Drake, the Napoleon, or, of course, the creators of what he very 
properly calls “‘ divine art.”” But one would like to put it to him that 
the better and more fruitful such men have been the more they have 
arisen from and been seconded by a suitable and congenial social 
atmosphere. Homer sums up the genius of early Greece. So the 
artists of the Renascence—even Leonardo or Shakespeare—cannot 
be imagined without the social inspiration which had grown up 
before and around them. The other type—the Drake or Napoleon— 
this reviewer would find it harder to discuss heart to heart with Dr 
Dixon. Yet at least it may be said that their works will only endure 
so far as they conduce to general social ends which the conscience 
and welfare of mankind will approve. And, again, it may be con- 
fidently said that the further rise of man in the universe must be 
dependent on the maintenance and increase of that co-operation of 
straight-thinking and well-wishing men of which we have spoken. 

On the whole the ‘‘ Human Situation ” is truly and—obviously— 
most movingly described in this book, but a stronger dash of 
“humanity ” would have made it a better tonic for the times. 


F. S. Marvin. 


WELWYN GARDEN City, HERTS. 





The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel. By Robert Eisler, Ph.D.—London : 
Methuen & Co., 1987.—Pp. xxii, 224.—12s. 6d. net. 


TuERE is no sign of the interest in the Fourth Gospel abating. Neither 
is there any prospect of the stream of candidates for the honour of 
its authorship running dry. The latest candidature has been spon- 
sored by Dr Eisler, who, according to reliable report, deserves all 
our sympathy as a prisoner in the concentration camp at Dachau. 
The claims of the new candidate and indeed his life-history are set 
out in The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel. We are all familiar with the 
name of John “ of the kindred of the high priest,” who with others 
sat in judgement on St Peter and St John after the cure of the man 
lame from his mother’s womb (Acts iv. 6), but it had never crossed 
the minds of any of us that this John, of whom we supposed our- 
_— to have no other information, could be the author of the Fourth 
Ospel. 
Dr Eisler, however, would persuade us that we can reconstruct 
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child whom our Lord took in His arms when He rebuked the Apostles 
for having disputed in the way who was the greatest (Mark ix. 36), 
He was the young man who, with a linen cloth cast about him, 
followed his arrested Master from the Garden of Gethsemane (Mark 
xiv. 51). No doubt Dr Eisler would demur to this description, as in 
his account he is ‘‘ a boy directly escaped from his bed,”’ “‘ the little 
boy who had managed to elude the vigilance of parents and servants ” 
(p. 201). He was obviously not much older than at the time of the 


above-mentioned rebuke. In a.p. 87 John became High Priest 1 


(the Crucifixion is placed in A.D. 21), and in a.D. 66 he was commander 
of Gophna and Acrabetta, and took part in the insurrection against 
the Romans. In advanced old age he was living at Ephesus, and at 
the close of Trajan’s reign (A.D. 115-117, p. 168), was persuaded by 
Marcion to write down his reminiscences of the Master. Marcion 
facilitated this task by presenting the memoirs of the Beloved 
Disciple, who was none other than Lazarus, and also by himself 
undertaking the responsible work of secretary. ‘‘ The Pontic dreamer 
and schemer,” as Kisler terms him, proved himself sadly unworthy 
of the office and worked in some of his own heterodox views. When 
this treachery became known to “ the hoary old venerable exile in 
Ephesus,” copies of the book had already been sent out (p. 209; 
but see a different version of the matter, p. 161). The revision that 
followed was beyond the strength of the centenarian author and 
traces of Marcion’s insertions remained. 

On what is this novel reconstruction based ? The whole case is 
set out by Dr Eisler with a wealth of erudition which he has the 
happy knack of presenting in interesting and entertaining form. 
Luckily for the purposes of discussion, however, the evidence for the 
pivotal positions can be briefly stated. That the author of the Fourth 
Gospel was a former Jewish High Priest is regarded as a certain 
conclusion from the evidence of Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus. In 
the celebrated letter addressed to Pope Victor towards the close of 
the second century Polycrates speaks of the illustrious men who had 
lived in his episcopal city. Among them is “‘ John who lay on the 
Lord’s breast, who had been a priest who had worn the golden frontlet 
and a martyr and a teacher” (Kisler’s translation). According to 
our author, “the phrase ‘ who had been’ (or ‘ become ’) ‘a priest 
who had worn the frontlet ’ can have only one meaning : a man who 
had been a ruling Jewish high-priest ” (p. 87). There is this difficulty 
that the list of the five sons of Ananos or Ananias who in turn were 
invested with the office of High Priest does not mention any John. 
This stile is surmounted by Dr Eisler by the supposition that John 
or Johanan had also a Greek name, as was not uncommon, and that 
John is identical with Theophilus son of Annas (p. 44). This is not 
a strong link in the chain of argument, but it may pass. More 
fundamental is the assertion that the word iepeds used by Polycrates 
‘* was exclusively employed either for pagan idol-priests, or for the 


hereditary caste of the Jewish priests, the kohanim” (p. 87). Were fj; 
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his assertion true, Dr Hisler’s case would be well founded. But he 
pppears to overlook the fact that Christ Himself is spoken of in the 
‘Yew Testament as an dpyepeds. It would, therefore, be surprising 
f the simple fepeds were not used of the Christian priesthood, and 

fact it is applied by Origen to the Apostles and those of similar 
fice (De Orat. xxviii. 9). Polycrates’ phrase is a circumlocution for 
oyepevs Which he was unwilling to use on account of its special 
sociation with Jesus Christ Himself. The contention that the 
word fepevs can only mean a pagan or Jewish priest, which is the 
basis of Dr Eisler’s identification, will not bear the weight of the 
superstructure built upon it. 

The description of John by Polycrates as he “‘ who lay on the 
ord’s breast,” the epistethios, with its reference to the Last Supper, 
as to be interpreted by Dr Eisler of the occasion when our Lord 
ook the little child in His arms. It is curious, too, that our author 
has not a word about the martyrdom unto blood of the centenarian 
John, former High Priest and governor. Yet Polycrates calls John 
martyr. And when Dr Kisler is arguing for the early death of John 
he Apostle, any reference to him as a martyr is interpreted in the 
modern sense. Of course, a martyr is a witness and in early times the 
yord was used of all who gave witness to Christ before the magis- 
ates whatever the nature of the penalty suffered. As condemned to 
xile in Patmos St John the Apostle was naturally described as a 
martyr. 

Dr Eisler’s second key position is that the Beloved Disciple was 
azarus. It is widely recognised that the Beloved Disciple was not 
ly an eye-witness of the events in which he is mentioned as a 
articipator, but also that the description of them is due to him. 
ohn, the former High Priest and governor, was certainly not present 
t these scenes. He was with our Lord only for a short time as a 
mant from his father’s house. But can these passages be ascribed 
Lazarus ? It is true that Lazarus is spoken of as “‘ he whom thou 
bvest.” Yet against the suggested interpretation of this phrase 

ands the fact that the Beloved Disciple was present at the Last 
upper and Lazarus was not. The evidence of the synoptic Gospels 
S decisive. The Twelve were present ; and the implication is not 
pen to doubt that no others were there. 

The theory of Marcion’s secretaryship is based on an emendation 
{the old Latin Prologue, which reads : 


Discripsit vero evangelium dictante iohanne recte. Verum 
lartion hereticus cum ab e (sic) fuisset inprobatus, eo quod contraria 
itiebat abiectus est a iohanne. 


This is emended by Dr Kisler to : 


Descripsit vero evangelium, dictante Iohanne recte verum, 
larcion haereticus. Cum ab eo fuisset improbatus, etc. 


_If the adverb recte excites surprise, in sense, if a qualification of 
tante, by position, if it qualifies descripsit, the suggested clause 
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dictante Iohanne recte verum must be pronounced not only tautologou 
but an impossible combination of words. Moreover, it leaves 
second sentence asyndetous, which is against the style of the Prolog 
A much more plausible emendation, I submit, is the following : 


Descripsit vero evangelium dictante Iohanne. Recte vero Marcio 


haereticus, cum ab eo fuisset improbatus, etc. ¢ 


Thus the correctness of St John’s dictation and that of Papias 
writing are, as would be expected, taken for granted. But th 
justness of the rejection of Marcion, who himself rejected the Gospel 
John, is insisted on. 

Epmunp F, Sutc.uirre, S.J. 


HeytTHRop COLLEGE, Curppinc Norton, Oxon. 











